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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


{ Vos SOIL SURVEY of Fayette County, 
Ala., will serve several groups of readers. 
It will help farmers in planning the kind of 
management that will protect their soils and 

rovide good yields; assist engineers in select- 
ing sites for roads, buildings, ponds, and other 
structures; aid managers of forests and wood- 
land; add to soil scientists’ knowledge of soils; 
and help bankers, prospective buyers, and others 
in appraising a farm or other tract. 


Locating the Soils 


At the back of this report is an index map and 
a soil map consisting of many sheets. On the 
index map are rectangles numbered to corre- 
spond to the sheets of the soil map, so that the 
sheet showing any area can be located easily. 
On each map sheet, the soil boundaries are out- 
lined and there is a symbol for each kind of soil. 
All areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside the area and a pointer shows where it 
belongs. For example, an area on the map has 
the symbol EdB. The legend for the set of maps 
shows that this symbol identifies Enders loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. That soil and all others 
mapped in the county are described in the sec- 
tion “Descriptions of the Soils.” 


Finding Information 


In the “Guide to Mapping Units, Capability 
Units, Woodland Suitability Groups, and Wild- 
life Groups” at the back of this report, each soil 
is listed in the alphabetic order of its map sym- 
bol. This guide gives the page where each soil 
is described, and fhe page of the capability unit, 
woodland suitability group, and wildlife group 
in which the soil has been placed. It also shows 
where to find the acreage of each soil, the yields 
that can be expected, and information about en- 
gineering uses of the soils. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about the soils on a farm by reading 
the description of each soil and of its capability 
unit and other groupings. A convenient, way 
of doing this is to turn to the soil map and list 


the soil symbols of a farm and then to use the 
“Guide to Mapping Units, Capability Units, 
Woodland Suitability Groups, and Wildlife 
Groups” in finding the pages where each soil 
and its groupings are described. 

Foresters and others interested in woodland 
can refer to the section “Use of Soils for Wood- 
land.” In that section the soils in the county 
are placed in groups according to their suita- 
bility for trees, and the management-of each 
group is discussed. 

Game managers, sporismen, and others con- 
cerned with wildlife will find information about 
the main kinds of wildlife and their food and 
cover in the section “Use of Soils for Wildlife.” 

Engineers and builders will find in the section 
“Engineering Properties of Soils” tables that 
(1) give engineering descriptions of the soils in 
the county; (2) name soil features that affect 
engineering practices and structures; and (3) 
rate the soils according to their suitability for 
several kinds of work. 

Scientists and others who are interested can 
read about how the soils were formed and how 
they were classified in the section “Genesis, 
Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will find 
information about soils and their management 
in various parts of the report, depending on 
their particular interest. 

_ Newcomers in Fayetie County will be espe- 

cially interested in the section “General Soil 

Map,” where broad patterns of soils are de- 

scribed. They may also be interested in the 

section “General Nature of the County,” which 

gives additional information about the county. 
% Ed % * %* 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed in 
1962. Unless otherwise indicated, all state- 
ments in the report refer to conditions in the 
county at the time the survey was in progress. 
The soil survey of Fayette County was made as 
~ of the technical assistance furnished by the 

oil Conservation Service to the Fayette 
County Soil Conservation District, which was 
organized in July 1958. ‘The Fayette County 
Soil Conservation District was formerly a part 
of the Tombigbee-Warrior Soil Conservation 
District, which was organized in August 1939. 


Cover picture: Sign posted at an entrance to the 
Fayette County Soil Conservation District. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF FAYETTE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


BY JAMES A. COTTON, R. B. McNUTT, G. L. HICKMAN, AND K. E. FUSSELL, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES AND THE ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


AYETTE COUNTY is in the northwestern part of 
Alabama (fig. 1.) It covers a land area of 627 square 
miles, or 401,280 acres. In 1960 it had a population of 
16,148. Fayette, the county seat and largest town, is in 
the western part of the county and is slightly south of 
the geographic center. The eastern third of the county 
lies on the Southern Appalachian Plateau, and the western 
two-thirds, on the Upper Coastal Plain. 
The climate is temperate and humid, and rainfall is 
generally well distributed throughout the year. The sum- 
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Figure 1.—Location of Fayette County in Alabama. 


mers are long and hot; the winters range from mild to 
cold, but are usually short. 

About 15 percent of the land is used for field crops or 
pasture. Corn and cotton are the principal crops; beef 
cattle, dairy cows, and hogs are the principal kinds of 
livestock. Poultry is raised on most farms only for home 
use, but many eggs and broilers are produced on a few 
farms. In recent years the number of farms has steadily 
decreased, the size of individual farms has increased, and 
the acreage in cropland has decreased. 

Many of the soils are so steep and so susceptible to ero- 
sion that they are not well suited to crops and pasture. 
They are, however, well suited to trees. Most of the soils 
are acid, low to moderate in fertility, and low in content 
of organic matter. As a rule, field crops and pasture 
grown on these soils respond well to applications of lime 
and fertilizer. 


How This Soil Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Fayette County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the rock material that 
has not been changed much by leaching or by roots of 
plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures (9).1 To use this report efficiently, 
it is necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used 
in a local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, all the 
soils of one series have major horizons that are similar 


+Italicized numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
page 113. 
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in thickness, arrangement, and other important charac- 
teristics. TEach soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that 
series was first observed and mapped. The Townley 
series, for example, is named for a community in Walker 
County. All the soils in the United States having the 
same series name are essentially alike in natural 
characteristics. 

Many soil series contain soils that are alike, except 
for the texture of their surface layer. According to this 
difference in texture, separations called soil types are made. 
Within a series, all the soils having a surface layer of the 
same texture belong to one soil type. Ruston fine sandy 
loam and Ruston sandy clay loam are two soil types in 
the Ruston. series. The difference in the texture of their 
surface layers is apparent from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, is one of several phases of Ruston fine 
sandy loam, a soil type that ranges from nearly level to 
steep. 

‘Ater a fairly detailed guide for classifying and nam- 
ing the soils had been worked out, the soil scientists drew 
the boundaries of the individual soils on aerial photo- 
graphs. These photographs show woodland, buildings, 
field borders, trees, and other details that greatly help in 
drawing boundaries accurately. The soil map in the back 
of this report was prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
Five kinds of mapping unit are used in this survey. The 
most numerous kind is nearly equivalent to a soil type or 
a phase of a soil type. It is not exactly equivalent, be- 
causa it is not practical to show on such a map all the 
small, scattered bits of soil of some other kind that have 
been seen within an area that is dominantly of a recog- 
nized soil type or soil phase. 

Another kind of mapping unit is a group of soils that 
forms a pattern so intricately mixed and so small in size 
that it is not practical to show the soils separately on the 
map. This is called a soil complex. The component 
soils in a given complex are in all or nearly all of the de- 
lineations so identified. Ordinarily, a soil complex is 
named for the major series in it, for example, Ruston- 
Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

A similar kind of mapping unit, though less detailed 
than the soil complex, is the soil association. ‘The com- 
ponent soils in a soil association are in areas large enough 
that each could be delineated in a detailed survey if it 
seemed worthwhile to take the time and make the effort 
required. Like the areas in the complex, the areas of this 
mapping unit have a considerable degree of uniformity in 
pattern and proportion of component soils. The soil as- 
sociation is named for the major soils in it, for example, 
Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 percent slopes. 

Yet another kind of mapping unit is an undifferentiated 
group of soils. No uniformity in pattern or proportion 
of component soils exists from one delineation to the next. 


The word “and” is used instead of the hyphen in the se- 
ries names of an undifferentiated group of soils. For ex- 
ample, Mantachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils. 

iso, areas are shown on the soil map that are so rocky, 
so shallow, or so frequently worked by wind and water 
that they cannot be called soils. These areas are shown 
on. a soil map like other mapping units, but they are given 
ents names, such a Gullied land or Rock land, and 
are called land types rather than soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in a way that it is readily useful to different 
groups of readers, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, engineers, and homeowners. Grouping soils 
that are similar in suitability for each specified use is the 
method of a come pasty commonly used in the soil sur- 
vey reports. Based on the yield and practice tables and 
other data, the soil scientists set up trial groups, and test 
them by further study and by consultation with farmers, 
agronomists, engineers, and others. Then, the scientists 
adjust the groups according to the results of their studies 
and consultation. Thus, the groups that are finally 
evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their 
behavior under present methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


After study of the soils in a locality and the way they 
are arranged, it is possible to make a general map that 
shows several main patterns of soils, called soil associa- 
tions. Such a map is the colored soil map in the back of 
this report. Each association, as a rule, contains a few 
major soils and several minor soils, in a pattern that is 
characteristic although not strictly uniform. 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
among themselves in some or in many properties; for ex- 
ample, slope, depth, or natural drainage. Thus, the gen- 
eral soil map shows, not the kind of soil at any particular 
place, but several distinct patterns of soils. 

Fach soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it, but, as already noted, soils of other series may also 
be present. The major soils of one soil association may 
also be present in other associations, but in a different 
pattern. 

The general map is useful to people who want a general 
idea of the soils, who want to compare different parts of 
a county, or who want to know the possible location of 
good-sized areas suitable for a certain kind of farming 
or other land use. The map is not detailed enough to be 
used for planning specific practices for a single farm. 

In Fayette County one of the soil associations is on a 
mountainous plateau, one is on a broad, nearly level 
Coastal Plain upland, three are on hilly uplands of the 
Coastal Plain, and one is on flood plains and stream ter- 
races. The mountainous and hilly areas are largely in 
woods, but a substantial acreage of the flood plains, stream 
terraces, and broad, nearly level uplands is used for field 
crops, and pasture. ; 
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1. Montevallo-Enders-Townley Association 


Shallow to moderately deep soils over shale and sandstone 


This association (fig. 2) is a plateau that is dissected by 
many intermittent streams and a few permanent streams. 
Within the areas are narrow, winding ridgetops and val- 
leys. The side slopes range from 15 to 50 percent. Shale 
and sandstone bedrock are at a depth of 6 to 25 inches 
on the side slopes and at a depth of 18 to 60 inches on the 
ridgetops. This association is in the eastern one-third of 
the county and occupies about 33 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is forested with hardwoods or Virginia 
pine. 

Montevallo soils, on the side slopes and some of the 
ridgetops, make up about 60 percent of the association. 
The surface layer of these soils is dark grayish-brown 
shaly silt loam. This layer is underlain by thin, yellowish- 
brown shaly silty clay loam that grades to shale at a depth 
of 6 to 24 inches. Sandstone boulders are common on 
some of the steep side slopes. 

The Enders and Townley soils are on narrow, winding 
ridgetops. Enders soils make up 10 percent of the asso- 
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ciation. Their surface layer is loam, and their subsoil is 
red. silty clay loam. The Enders soils are underlain by 
shale at a depth of 30 to 60 inches. 

Townley soils make up 8 percent of the association. 
Their surface layer is loam, and their subsoil is red silty 
clay. The Townley soils are underlain by shale at a depth 
of 18 to 36 inches. Hanceville, Leadvale, Sequatchie, 
Stendal, and Atkins soils occupy a minor part of this 
association. 

About 90 percent of this association is wooded; only a 
small acreage is cultivated. The cultivated fields are on 
small, nearly level ridgetops and in narrow strips along 
permanent streams. The soils are well suited to trees, but 
except for the small areas that are now cultivated, they 
are not suited to cultivated crops. The soils on the hill- 
sides are low in fertility. They are shallow over bedrock 
and erode easily if they are cleared and cultivated. 

Pulp and paper companies own large tracts of land in 
this association, and large tracts are owned by individuals. 
The large tracts are used mainly for the production of 
pulpwood. Most of the farmers grow cotton and corn 


and raise a few head of livestock for home use. Farming, 
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Figure 2.—Block diagram showing typical topography and the major soils in the Montevallo-Enders-Townley association. 
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however, is primarily a part-time enterprise in this asso- 
ciation. Many farmers harvest timber in their spare time. 


2. Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta Association 
Moderately deep and deep soils over thick beds of sandy 


or clayey marine sediments 


This association is a hilly upland of the Coastal Plain. 
It is highly dissected by many intermittent streams and 
a few permanent streams. Within the areas are narrow 
winding ridgetops and narrow valleys. The side slopes of 
the ridges and valleys range from 15 to 50 percent. The 
floors of the valleys are nearly level and are about. 250 feet 
wide. This association covers much of the western two- 
thirds of the county. It is the largest of the associations 
and occupies about 50 percent of the county. 

Ruston soils, on many of the ridgetops and steep side 
slopes, make up about 55 percent of the association. The 
surface layer of these soils is brown fine sandy loam, and 
their subsoil is yellowish-red sandy clay loam. The sandy 
material is 8 to 6 feet or more thick. In most places the 
Ruston soils on steep side slopes are coarser textured than 
the Ruston. soils on ridgetops. 

The Cuthbert and Shubuta soils, also on ridgetops and 
steep side slopes, make up about 30 percent of the associa- 
tion. The surface layer of the Cuthbert soils is brown fine 
sandy loam, and their subsoil is red, firm silty clay. Sticky 
clay is at a depth of 18 to 60 inches. In some areas frag- 
ments of iron-crust rock that are 1 to 10 inches long and 
1% to 144 inches thick are common on the surface. In many 
places a discontinuous layer of iron-crust rock underlies 
the subsoil. The Shubuta soils are similar to the Cuthbert 
soils, but they havea thicker subsoil. 

Nearly level Mantachie and Iuka soils occupy a smaller 
part of the association. Also, Guin, Ora, Savannah, and 
Ochlockonee soils occupy a minor acreage. The Mantachie 
and Inka soils are farmed more intensively than the other 
soils, but they are waterlogged in wet seasons because of 
seepage and the high water table. 

About 85 percent of this association is wooded; only a 
small acreage is cultivated. The cultivated fields are on 
the broader ridgetops or on the nearly level floors of val- 
leys. The soils are well suited to trees, range plants, and 
plants that provide food and cover for wildlife. Except 
for the small areas on the broader ridgetops and on the 
floors of the valleys, however, they are not suited to culti- 
vated crops. The soils on the hillsides are droughty, low 
in fertility, and difficult to work. They erode easily if they 
are cleared and cultivated. About one-third of the asso- 
ciation has been cultivated. The areas were abandoned, 
however, because of the hazard of erosion, the low fertility 
of the soils, the difficulty of working with farm tractors, 
and the small size and isolation of the fields. 

Pulp and paper companies own large tracts of land in 
this association, and large tracts are owned by individuals. 
The large tracts are used mainly for the production of 
timber. Most farms are about 150 acres in size and are 
operated by the owner. A few dairy farms and a few 
farms where the raising of beef cattle is the main enter- 
prise are in this association. Cotton and corn are grown 
by most farmers. Farming, however, is primarily a part- 
time enterprise. Most of the farmers work away from 
the farm in their spare time. 


3. Myatt-Stough-Mantachie Association 


Deep, imperfectly drained and poorly drained soils on 
flood plains and low stream. terraces 


This association consists of broad, nearly level flood 
plains that adjoin nearly level and gently sloping low 
stream terraces. Generally, the breaks between the terraces 
and the flood plains consist of short, steep steps that are 
like escarpments, but in places the breaks have gradual 
slopes. The flood plain of the Sipsey River is about 114 
miles wide, and the flood plain of Luxapallila Creek is 
about 114 miles wide. The stream terraces occupy narrow 
nearly level and gently sloping strips between the flood 
plains and the uplands. This association makes up about 
8 percent of the county. 

Myatt soils make up about 20 percent of the association. 
Their surface layer is dark-gray silt loam, and their subsoil 
is mottled gray and brown sandy clay loam. The Myatt 
soils are flooded occasionally, mainly in winter and early 
in spring. 

Stough soils make up about 20 percent, of the association. 
Their surface layer is grayish-brown loam, and their sub- 
soil is pale-brown silt loam that is faintly to distinctly 
mottled. In some areas these soils have a weak fragipan. 
The Stough soils are flooded occasionally, mainly late in 
winter and early in spring. 

Mantachie soils make up about 20 percent of the associa- 
tion. Their surface layer is dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam, and it is underlain by mottled gray and brown loam 
or silt loam. Lenses of sand occur throughout the profile. 
The Mantachie soils are flooded frequently. 

Prentiss soils occupy a smaller part of the association, 
and Iuka, Ochlockonee, Leaf, and Bibb soils occupy a 
minor acreage. The Prentiss soils are on stream terraces, 
Their surface layer is brown fine sandy loam, and their 
subsoil is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam. They have a 
weak fragipan at a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 

About 45 percent of the association is wooded, 20 percent 
is pastured, and 35 percent is cultivated. The fields that 
are cultivated are mostly on the highest part of the flood 
plains or on the stream terraces. The average farm is 
about 100 acres in size and is operated by the owner. 
Corn and pasture are the chief crops grown on the flood 
plains, and cotton is the chief crop grown on the terraces. 
A large part of the corn crop produced is sold. Most of 
the dairy farms in the county are in this association. 

The soils of the flood plains are among the most fertile 
of the soils in the county, but they are not well suited to 
cultivated crops, because they are low, wet, and subject 
to flooding. Except for the wettest areas, the soils of the 
flood plains are well suited to pasture (fig. 3). The wet 
areas could be reclaimed for pasture by installing artificial 
drainage. 

The soils of the stream terraces are farmed intensively. 
They are well suited to cultivated crops because their slopes 
are favorable, and response to management is good. Trees 
grow well on the flood plains. 


4. Savannah-Ora Association 


Deep, moderately well drained soils that have a fragipan 


This association is a broad, nearly level upland that is 
dissected by a few-intermittent streams. Within the areas 
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Figure 3.—Pasture of fescue and white clover in a typical area of the Myatt-Stough-Mantachie association. 


are nearly level and gently sloping fields dissected by a few 
intermittent drainageways, upland flats, and slight depres- 
sions. This association makes up about 4 percent of the 
county. It is in the vicinity of Fayette, Lawrence Mill, 
Whites Chapel, and Newtonville. 

Savannah soils make up about 40 percent of the associa- 
tion. Their surface layer is loam, and their subsoil is a 
yellowish-brown clay loam. A compact, brittle fragipan 
is at. a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 

Ora soils make up about 20 percent of the association. 
They have a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam and 
a subsoil of red loam or clay loam. A compact, brittle 
fragipan is at a depth of 24 to 36 inches. Minor soils of 
the association are the Ruston, Greenville, Pheba, Mashula- 
ville, and Shubuta. 

This association is farmed more intensively than the 
other associations in the county. Most of the acreage is 
cultivated. The soils are among the most productive of 
the soils in the county, and they make good response to 
fertilizer and lime. The farms are mainly about 70 acres 
in size. A few farmers, however, rent or lease the land 
that has been cleared, and they operate larger farms. 
Farming on these larger farms is mechanized, and opera- 
tions are on a large scale. Cotton and corn are about the 
only crops grown (fig. 4) and most of the corn is sold. On 
a few farms the raising of beef cattle or hogs is the main 
enterprise. 


5. Ora-Ruston-Greenville Association 


Moderately deep and deep soils over sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam marine sediments 


This association is a hilly upland where the Coastal 
Plain is dissected by many intermittent streams. Within 
the areas are fairly wide ridgetops, short, moderately stee 
side slopes, and fairly wide valleys. The nearly leve 
valley floors are 300 to 400 feet wide. This association 
occupies only about 2 percent of the county and is the 
smallest of the associations. It is in the northern part of 
the county, south and southwest of the town of Winfield 
in Marion County. 

Ora soils, on ridgetops, make up about 30 percent of the 
association. The surface layer of these soils is brown fine 
sandy loam, and their subsoil is yellowish-red or red sand, 
clay loam. A compact and brittle fragipan is at a depth 
of 20 to 30 inches. 

Ruston soils are on some of the ridgetops and on the 
moderately steep side slopes. They make up about 25 

rcent of the association. Their surface layer is grayish- 
ele or brown fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam. In most. places the sandy 
material is 3 to 6 feet or more thick. 

Greenville soils, on some of the ridgetops, make up 
about 10 percent of the association. Their surface layer 1s 


dark reddish-brown loam, and their subsoil is dark-red, 
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friable clay loam or clay. These soils are several feet 
thick in most places. Nearly level Mantachie and Iuka 
soils occupy a small acreage on the floors of the valleys. 
They formed in recent sediments washed down from the 
nearby slopes, and they have a seasonally high water table. 
Other minor soils of the association are the Savannah, 
Shubuta, and Guin. 

About 70 percent of the association is wooded. Most of 
the acreage that has been cleared is on the broader ridge- 
tops or on the floors of the valleys. Most farms are about 
140 acres in size, and a large part of each farm is wooded. 
The farms are generally operated by the owner, but farm- 
ing is mainly a part-time enterprise. Cotton and corn 
are the major crops. The raising of beef cattle is the main 
enterprise, however, on a few farms. 

The soils on the broader ridgetops and on the narrow 
valley floors are well suited to cultivated crops. If the 
soils on the ridgetops are cultivated, they must be terraced 
and farmed on the contour to protect them from erosion. 
These are among the most productive soils of uplands in 
this county. Crops grown on them make good response to 


fertilizer and lime. 
hillsides are poorly suited to cultivation because the haz- 
ard of erosion is severe if they are cleared and cultivated. 
Also, farm machinery is difficult to use on the hillsides.: 
Trees and other plants that provide food and cover for 
wildlife are well suited to these soils. The Upper Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station is in this association. 


The moderately steep soils on the 


6. Shubuta-Ora Association 


Moderately deep and deep, moderately well drained to 
well drained soils over sandy clay loam or elay marine 
sediments 


- This association is a hilly upland in areas of the Coastal 
Plain that are highly dissected by many intermittent 
streams and a few permanent streams. Within the asso- 
ciation are narrow, winding ridgetops, short, moderately 
steep side slopes, and narrow, crooked valleys or hollows. 
These soils occupy:a strip 2 to 3 miles wide that begins 
about 2 miles north of Bluff and extends southward for 
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about 9 miles. The association occupies about 3 percent 
of the county. 

Shubuta soils make up about 35 percent of the associa- 
tion. They are on many of the narrow ridgetops and 
moderately steep hillsides. The surface layer of these 
soils is brown fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is red, 
firm silty clay or clay. Sticky clay is 214 to 5 feet or 
more beneath the surface. In places many iron-crust 
rocks are on the surface. These rocks are 1 to 10 inches 
long and 14 to 11% inches thick. A discontinuous layer of 
iron-crust rock underlies the subsoil throughout most of 
the association. 

Ora soils, on many of the narrow ridgetops, make up 
about 20 percent of the association. Their surface layer 
is brown fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is yellowish- 
red to red sandy clay loam. They have a compact, brittle 
fragipan 20 to 30 inches beneath the surface. Minor soils 
of the association are the Ruston, Cuthbert, Boswell, and 
Mantachie. 

About 70 percent of the association is wooded, 15 percent 
is eae 10 percent is cultivated, and the rest is idle. 
A large part of the association has been cultivated. Most 
of the cultivated areas have been abandoned, however, 
because of the severe hazard of erosion, the small size and 
isolation of the fields, and the difficulty of working with 
farm tractors. The acreage that is now cultivated consists 
mainly of nearly level strips in the narrow valleys and 
on a few of the broader ridgetops. 

Most farms in this association are about 160 acres in 
size, and a large part of each farm is wooded. The farms 
are generally operated by the owner, but farming is pri- 
marily a part-time enterprise. Cotton is the main cash 
crop. A few dairy farms and a few farms where the 
raising of beef cattle is the main enterprise are in this 
association. 

Except for small areas on the broader ridgetops and 
nearly level strips on the floors of the narrow valleys, the 
soils of this association are not suited to row crops, A 
large part of the association is fairly well suited to pas- 
ture (fig. 5). The soils on the hillsides are shallow over 
firm silty clay or clay. They are low in fertility and erode 
readily if they are cleared and cultivated. However, trees 
and other plants that provide food and cover for wildlife 
grow well in this association. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section contains detailed information about the 
soils in the county. It describes the individual soils, or 
mapping units; that is, the areas on the detailed soil map 
that are bounded by lines and are identified by a symbol. 
For more general information about the soils, the reader 
can refer to the section “General Soil Map” in which the 
broad patterns of soils are described. The approximate 
acreage and proportionate extent of each soil mapped in 
the county are given intable1. Their location is shown on 
the soil map at the back of the report. 

In the descriptions that follow, each soil series is first 
described, and then the soils in the series, The series 
description mentions briefly features that apply to all the 
soils in that particular series. Some of the features 
described are the position of the soils on the landscape, 
differences among the soils of the series, and the present 
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Figure 5.—Well-managed pasture of bahiagrass and ball clover 
in the Shubuta-Ora can ter is pond provides water for 
livestock. 


use. Also, for each series, a profile considered representa- 
tive for all the soils in the series is described. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the colors shown are those of a moist 
soil. Where the thickness of a horizon is described, the 
figures given are approximate. A more detailed profile 
that is representative for each series is given in the section 
“Genesis, Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” 

Some of the terms used to describe the soils are defined 
in the section “How This Soil Survey Was Made.” Others 
are defined in the Glossary. All of the soils mapped in 
the county are listed in the “Guide to Mapping Units. 
Capability Units, Woodland Suitability Groups, an 
Wildlife Groups” in the back of the report, along with 
their map symbol and the management groupings to which 
they belong. 


Atkins Series 


Soils of the Atkins series are deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level, and silty. They are at the heads of and along 
small drainageways on the Southern Appalachian Plateau. 
The following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown silt loam; few gray mottles. 
8 to 20 inches, gray silt loam; brown mottles. 
20 to 30 inches +, mottled gray and brown silty clay. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from fine sandy 
loam to silty clay loam. Below the surface layer, the tex- 
ture ranges from loam to silty clay, and the color is gray or 
mottled gray and brown. 

These soils are strongly acid. The content of organic 
matter is low, and the natural fertility is moderate. Crops 
grown on these soils make fairly good response to lime 
and fertilizer. Water enters these soils at a moderate to 
slow rate and moves slowly through the profile. The root 
zone is shallow because the soils have a seasonally high 
water table. Normally, the soils are not flooded, though 
water stands on the surface for long periods during wet 
seasons. The available moisture capacity is high. 
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Tasie 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil 


BIL BONS p2 eee eet oereeet sone ates 
Bibb soils, local alluvium__._-------------- 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-_------- 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded... 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes-______-__- 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. - 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes_-_---_-.~ 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded 
Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, 
severely eroded____..---.------.-------- 
Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.__._-_-~ 
Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
OIOUEO «coca te eeee keene ee wee demas 
Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___._-------------------- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slOpeS: a. semen cesses noc eeee sce cesackes 
Gullied land___..------------------------ 
Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Tukasiltiloam: 222220 - leo ees acess 
Tuka-Ochlockonee complex, local alluvium_ _- 
Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes________ 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
Mantachie fine sandy loam_____._-_.------ 
Mantachie soils, local alluvium._----------- 
Mantachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils___.-------- 
Mashulaville loam_____..----------------- 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent 
SlOPES =. 2 ase et eo ee eae ee locus 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_____.-.---------- 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes2.22- osc ce duces eee ens oee eS 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
ae shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent 
SlOPES oe Sete essee sce ccsecee ss 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__..----.--------- 
Myatt sill loam ion. none ce ence ene 
Ochlockonee loam__.__------------------- 
Ochlockonee sandy loam_._--------------- 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes- 
Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
WOO oo oc ecuseemdceeeeneeseecesneens 


CTOCEO 2 ans set eis. Bat Soom ee eae 
Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Pheba 10am, 262 2) See ea ee Se 
Philo soils, local alluvium_.__-_-_---------- 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slOPESs = jose reas eetsn se soo seses so esses 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. necuccuccceut eereeene ses 
Rock land 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes _ 


Acres 


Percent 


e 


Om 


() 


CD 


17. 


_ NS 


PRAT SSO 


5, er eee 
bet 0D be DD RS 


Co mb mom w a w > w w 


bo 


eT 


_ 


ll ell ee ot Ne bo 


Soil 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded usc ote sce eas eee 
Ruston fine sandy loam, percent 
BODO Sp Fe ac seat ia Woe ese SoS 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded____--_---------.--------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 
BlODess eemente en er ee eS 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 
slopes, eroded________.-_--------------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes________-_-_--------------------- 


Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__._..-.---------- 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_._--__.---------- 
Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 per. 
Cent SlOpe sa a af cea et eo 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 
pereent slopes____---------------------- 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 


percent slopes, eroded___.____-_--------- 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 

pereent slopes..--..-------------------- 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 

percent slopes, eroded_____--.----------- 
Sandy alluvial land_.__.-.-..2._..-.------- 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__----- 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-_- -__-- 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _ 
Savannah loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_ 


| Sequatchie loam...------- = eee 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded__________._---_.--------- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 
BlONCR douse Soho ecu deo ce eed 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded_______....-_-._____------- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
glOpeS.....---asesenceceoceeeeeesweseee 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 
slopes, eroded_._--..------------------- 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 6 to 
slopes, eroded.______._..._-.--_--------- 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 
slopes, eroded________.-_-------------- 
sas complex, 15 to 50 percent 
SlOPESsc ue uesee eee ee ewes 
Stendal soils, local alluvium_________------- 
Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes..-------- 
Terrace escarpments__.------------------- 
Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, croded_- 
Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_-_-..--- 
Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Townley loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
POUEO Sedo ere tee eee cot eeweateeoas 
Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. -----.----------- 
Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_.__-_.-.---------- 
Viet 08d oe ode cee en ecuceecea tes 
Water mines and pits, and miscellaneous- --.- 


Acres 


401, 280 


Percent 


() 


BP NEw WAR No FN o& NM HF WN 


(‘) 


100. 0 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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These soils are widely distributed throughout the east- 
ern one-third of the county, but their total acreage is 
small. Most areas are wooded; the dominant trees are 
gum, maple, ironwood, and swamp hardwoods. The open 
areas are used mainly for pasture. These soils are not 
suited to cultivated crops, because of their poor drainage 
and the excess water. 

Atkins soils, local alluvium (A:)—These are the only 
Atkins soils in the county; they are mapped together as a 
single unit. Their surface layer is grayish brown mottled 
with gray. It is 8 inches thick and is underlain by 12 
inches of gray silt loam that is mottled with brown. Be- 
low is mottled gray and brown silty clay. The texture 
of the surface layer ranges from fine sandy loam to silty 
clay loam. In some areas few to many fragments of shale 
and sandstone are on the surface. Mapped with these 
soils are small areas of Stendal soils. 

These Atkins soils are strongly acid. The content, of 
organic matter is low, and fertility is moderate. Surface 
runoff is slow or very slow, and water stands on the sur- 
face for long periods during wet seasons. Infiltration is 
moderate to slow, and permeability is slow. The available 
moisture capacity is high. 

These soils are fairly easy to work, but they can be tilled 
only within a narrow range of moisture content. The 
range of suitability for crops is narrow because of the poor 
drainage and high water table. Artificially drained areas 
of these soils are suited to cultivated crops. Erosion is 
not a hazard. (Capability unit IIIw-11; woodland suit- 
ability group 7; wildlife group 7) 


Bibb Series 


In the Bibb series are soils that are deep, poorly drained, 
and nearly level. These soils formed in alluvium. They 
are on flood plains and at the heads of small drainage- 
ways or in depressions in the uplands. The following 
describes a representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, friable silt loam mottled with 

8 a ‘D5 inches, gray, friable silt loam mottled with brown. 

25 to 40 inches +, mottled gray, brown, and red, friable fine 
sandy loam. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from grayish 
brown to very dark brown or mottled gray and brown. 
Below the surface layer, the texture ranges from sandy 
loam to silt loam, and the color is gray or mottled gray, 
brown, or red. Lenses of sand are in the profile. 

These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. The 
content of organic matter is low, and fertility is moderate. 
Water enters these soils at a moderate to slow rate and 
moves slowly through the profile. The soils are subject 
to flooding or ponding, and water stands on the surface 
for long periods during wet seasons. The available mois- 
ture. capacity. is high. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the 
county, but their total acreage is fairly small. Nearly all 
of the acreage is wooded. The dominant trees are gum, 
maple, bay, alder, swamp oak, and hickory. The cleared 
areas are used primarily for pasture. These soils are not 
suited to row crops, because of the poor drainage, high 
water table, and the long periods when water stands on 
the surface. 


Bibb soils (Bb)—-The soils in this unit generally have a 
surface layer of grayish-brown silt loam mottled with 
brown and gray. The surface layer is 8 inches thick and 
is underlain by 18 inches of gray silt loam that is mottled 
with brown. Below the silt loam is mottled gray, brown, 
and red fine sandy loam. The texture of the surface layer 
ranges from fine sandy loam to silt loam. In places a few 
be eee of chert and a few quartz pebbles are on the 
surface and in the profile. 

These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. The 
content of organic matter is low, and fertility is moderate. 
Surface runoff is slow or very slow. Infiltration and 
permeability are slow to moderate. The available mois- 
ture capacity is high. 

These soils will clod if tilled when wet or extremely 
dry, but they are fairly easy to work when they contain 
the proper amount of moisture. ‘They are poorly suited to 
cultivated crops because of their poor drainage, the high 
water table, the long periods when water stands on the 
surface, and their susceptibility to flooding. These soils 
are suited to pasture, such as fescue and white clover, and 
they are suited to trees. Erosion is a hazard only in areas 
where fioods cause scouring, (Capability unit IVw-11; 
woodland suitability group 2; wildlife group 7) 

Bibb soils, local alluvium (8c)—In most places these 
soils have a surface layer of gray loam that is mottled 
with brown. The surface layer is 6 inches thick. It is 
underlain by 24 inches of gray fine sandy loam that is 
mottled with yellowish brown. Below the fine sandy loam 
is mottled gray and yellowish-brown sandy clay loam. 
The texture of the surface layer ranges from sandy loam 
to silt loam. Below the surface layer, the texture ranges 
from sandy loam to loam. In places a few fragments 
of chert and a few quartz pebbles are on the surface and 
in the profile. Mapped with these soils are small areas of 
Tuka and Mantachie soils. 

These Bibb soils are very strongly acid. Their con- 
tent of organic matter is low, and fertility is moderate. 
Surface runoff is slow or very slow. Infiltration and 
permeability are slow to moderate. The available mois- 
ture capacity is high. 

Normally, these soils are not covered by floodwaters, 
but they are poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
their poor drainage, the high water table, and the long 
periods when water stands on the surface. The soils will 
clod readily if they are tilled when too wet or when ex- 
tremely dry, but they are fairly easy to work when they 
contain the proper amount of moisture. The soils are 
better suited to forest or pasture than to field crops. Ero- 
sion is not a hazard. (Capability unit II1Iw-11; wood- 
land suitability group 2; wildlife group 7) 


Boswell Series 


The soils of the Boswell series are deep and moderately 
well drained. They are in small spots, narrow strips, or 
irregularly shaped patches on uplands of the Coastal 
Plain. These soils formed in thick beds of acid, fine- 
textured marine sediments. 

The surface layer is brown to dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam. It is about. 5 inches thick and overlies about 
10 inches of red clay that is sticky and plastic. Below 
is dense, plastic clay mottled with red and gray. 
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In this county the Boswell soils are mapped only in a 
complex with the Shubuta soils. They are finer textured 
and more plastic, however, than the Shubuta soils. 


Cuthbert Series 


In the Cuthbert series are shallow to moderately deep, 
moderately well drained soils that are gently sloping to 
steep. The soils are on uplands of the Coastal Plain. 
They formed in beds of marine clays, silty clays, and 
sandy clays that are highly stratified with lenses of sandy 
material. 

The surface layer of these soils is dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam that is 5 to 10 inches iook It overlies 
10 inches of yellowish-red clay or silty clay. The clay or 
silty clay is underlain by silty clay that is gray or mottled 
with gray, strong brown, or red. 

Water enters these soils readily. It moves at a mod- 
erate to slow rate through the profile. 

In this county the Cuthbert soils are mapped only in 
association with the Ruston soils, or in a complex with the 
Ruston and Shubuta soils. Their subsoil is thinner and 
finer textured than that of the Ruston soils. It is thinner 
than that of the Shubuta soils, and the lower part is less 
red. 


Enders Series 


Soils of the Enders series are moderately deep and deep, 
well drained, and gently sloping to moderately steep. 
They formed in material weathered from interbedded 
shale and sandstone. These soils are on ridgetops on 
the Southern Appalachian Plateau and are also on some 
of the side slopes. The following describes a representa- 
tive profile: 

0 to 5 inches, brown, very friable loam. 

5 to 40 inches, red, firm silty clay; has some yellowish-brown 
mottles in lower part ; blocky structure. 

40 to 52 inches, mottled red and brown, firm silty clay. 

52 inches +, level-bedded shale. : 


The color of the subsoil ranges from yellowish red to 
dark red. The texture of the subsoil ranges from silty 
clay loam to clay. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Their content of 
organic matter and their natural fertility are low. Crops 

own on these soils make good response to lime and 

ertilizer. Water enters the soils readily and moves 
through the profile at a moderate to slow rate. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is moderate to low. The root zone 
is moderately deep. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the east- 
ern one-third of the county, and their total acreage is 
fairly large. Formerly, a large part of the acreage was 
cultivated. Now, only about one-third is cultivated, and 
the rest is in forests of loblolly pine or Virginia pine. 
These soils are well suited to all the locally grown crops. 
If cultivated crops are grown, however, erosion is a hazard. 

Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ed8).—This soil has 
a surface layer of dark grayish-brown loam. The sur- 
face layer, if the soil has not been plowed, is 2 inches thick 
and is underlain by 8 inches of yellowish-brown, very 
friable loam. The subsoil is red, firm silty clay that is 25 
inches thick. It has some yellowish-brown variegation in 
the lower part. The subsoil is underlain by variegated 


red and brownish-yellow, firm silty clay. Bedrock of 
shale and sandstone is at a depth of about 42 inches. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas of Townley and 
Montevallo soils. 

This Enders soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium. Infiltration is moderate, and 
permeability is moderate to slow. The available moisture 
capacity is moderate to low. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. Itis suited to many different crops and is productive 
under good management. Erosion is a slight to moderate 
hazard, however, if cultivated crops are grown. (Capa- 
bility unit IIle44; woodland suitability group 9; a - 
life group 1) 

Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (EdB2).— 
This soil has a surface layer of yellowish-brown loam that 
is 6 inches thick. Below the surface layer is about 20 
inches of red, firm silty clay loam. This layer overlies 
mottled red and brown silty clay. Interbedded shale and 
sandstone bedrock are at a depth of about 42 inches. 
Small fragments of sandstone and shale are common on 
the surface and in the profile. Shallow rills and gullies 
are in some fields. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas that have a plow 
layer of yellowish-red clay loam. Also included are small 
areas of Townley, Montevallo, and Hanceville soils, and 
small areas that have a subsoil of yellowish-brown to 
strong-brown silty clay loam or silty clay. 

This Enders soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium. Infiltration is moderate, and 
permeability is moderate to slow. The available moisture 
capacity is moderate to low. 

his soil is easy to work, except in the few places where 
the texture of the plow layer is clay loam. It is suited to 
many different crops, but erosion is a slight to moderate 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. (Capability unit 
TIe-44; woodland suitability group 9; wildlife group 1) 

Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (EcB3]|—The plow layer of this soil is reddish- 
brown, firm, slightly sticky clay loam. It is 4 to 5 inches 
thick and is underlain by about 20 inches of red, firm 
silty clay. The silty clay overlies mottled red and brown 
silty clay. Bedrock of interbedded shale and sandstone 
is at a depth of about 36 inches. Small areas where the 
plow layer is red, sticky clay loam or silty clay are com- 
mon. A few shallow rills and gullies are in most fields. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is medium. Infiltration is slow, and permeability is 
moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is low. 

This soil can be tilled only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. It clods if worked too wet or too dry. 
When the soil dries, a crust forms that may cause poor 
crop stands. This soil is suited to a fairly large number 
of crops, but erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. (Capability unit Ile44; woodland 
suitability group 10; wildlife group 8) 

Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (EdC).—This soil 
has a dark grayish-brown surface layer that is 3 inches 
thick. Below the surface layer is 7 inches of yellowish- 
brown loam. The subsoil is red, firm silty clay that is 24 
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inches thick and is mottled with brown in the lower part. 
It is underlain by red and yellowish-brown, firm silty clay. 
Bedrock of shale and sandstone is at a depth of about 40 
inches. In many places small fragments of shale and 
sandstone are on the surface. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
medium to rapid. Infiltration is moderate, and perme- 
ability is moderate to slow. The available moisture 
capacity is moderate to low. 

his soil is easy to work and can be cultivated within 
a wide range of moisture content without clodding or 
crusting. It is suited to a number of different crops, but 
erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit [[Ie44; woodland suitability group 9; 
wildlife group 1) 

Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (EdC2).— 
The plow layer of this soil is brown, very friable loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is about 30 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is red, firm silty clay, and 
the lower part is red, firm silty clay that is mottled with 
yellowish brown. The underlying material is mottled red, 

rown, and gray silty clay. Bedrock of shale and sand- 
stone is ata depth of about 40 inches. Rills and shallow 
gullies are in most fields. In places there are many frag- 
ments of shale and sandstone on the surface. In less than 
1 percent of the acreage, the subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
strong-brown silty clay loam to silty clay. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the surface 
layer is yellowish-red to red, sticky clay loam. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Townley and Montevallo soils. 

This Enders soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid. Infiltration is moderate, and 
permeability is moderate to slow. The available moisture 
capacity is moderate to low. 

This soil is easy to work, except in small areas where 
the plow layer is clay loam. It is well suited to all of the 
crops grown locally, but erosion is a moderate hazard if 
cultivated crops are grown. (Capability unit ITTe44; 
woodland suitability group 9; wildlife group 1) 

Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (EcC3)—The plow layer of this soil is reddish- 
brown clay loam. It is 4 inches thick and is underlain by 
20 inches of red, firm silty clay. Below is mottled red and 
brown, firm silty clay. Bedrock of interbedded shale and 
sandstone is at a depth of about 34 inches. Mapped with 
this soil are small areas where the plow layer is red silty 
clay. Rills and a few shallow gullies are common. 

Surface runoff is rapid. Infiltration is slow, and per- 
meability is moderate to slow. The available moisture 
capacity is low. 

This soil is difficult to work. It can be tilled only within 
a narrow range of moisture content, and it clods if it is 
worked when too wet or too dry. When the soil is dry, 
a crust forms that may cause crops to make poor yields. 
Although the range of suitability for crops is fairly wide, 
this soil is only poorly suited to cultivation because the 
hazard of erosion is moderate to severe. (Capability 
unit [Ve-444; woodland suitability group 10; wildlife 
group 8) 

Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (EdD) —The sur- 
face layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown loam. It is 
3 inches thick and is underlain by 6 inches of yellowish- 


brown loam. The loam overlies 15 inches of red, firm silty 
clay that is underlain by mottled red and brown silty clay. 
Shale bedrock is at a depth of about 36 inches. Small 
fragments of sandstone and shale are common on the 
surface. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is rapid. Infiltration is moderate, and permeability is 
moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate to low. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, and its range of suit- 
ability for crops is fairly wide. It is only poorly suited 
to cultivated crops, however, because of the moderately 
steep slopes and the moderate to severe hazard of erosion. 
(Capability unit IVe-19; woodland suitability group 9; 
wildlife group 4) 

Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded (EdD2).— 
The plow layer of this soil is brown loam that is 5 inches 
thick. It overlies about 18 inches of yellowish-red, firm 
silty clay. Below is 12 inches of mottled red and brown, 
firm silty clay. Bedrock of shale and sandstone is at a 
depth of about 36 inches. Small areas where the yellowish- 
red silty clay subsoil is exposed are common. Many small 
fragments of sandstone and shale are on the surface. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas of Townley and 
Montevallo soils. 

This Enders soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is rapid. Infiltration is moderate, and permeability 
is moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate to low. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, except in those areas 
where the subsoil of yellowish-red silty clay is exposed. 
The range of suitability for crops is fairly wide. This soil 
is only poorly suited to cultivated crops, however, because 
of the moderately steep slopes and the moderate to severe 
hazard of erosion. (Cnpa ility unit [Ve-19; woodland 
suitability group 9; wildlife group 4) 

Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (EcD3).—The plow layer of this soil is yellowish-red, 
slightly sticky clay loam that is 3 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is red, firm silty clay about 20 inches thick. The un- 
derlying material is mottled yellowish-red and yellowish- 
brown, firm silty clay. Bedrock of shale and sandstone is 
at a depth of about 32 inches. There are a few shallow and 
deep gullies. Small areas where the plow layer is red, 
sticky clay loam are common. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
rapid to very rapid. Infiltration is slow, and permeability 
is moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity 1s 
low. 

This soil is difficult to work and can be tilled only within 
a narrow range of moisture content. It is not suited to 
row crops, because of the severe hazard of erosion, but it 
is suited to permanent pasture, hay, or forest. (Capability 
unit VIe-111; woodland suitability group 10; wildlife 


group 8) 


Greenville Series 


In the Greenville series are deep, well-drained, produc- 
tive soils formed in thick, unconsolidated beds of sandy 
clay loam or sandy clay marine sediments. The soils oc- 
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cupy the broader, nearly level to sloping ridgetops on up- 
lands of the Coastal Plain. The following describes a rep- 
resentative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown, very friable loam. 

6 to 80 inches, dark-red, friable clay. 

30 to 60 inches +, dark-red, friable fine sandy clay. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from red to dark red. 
The texture of the subsoil ranges from clay loam to clay. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid. They are 
low in natural fertility and in content of organic matter. 
Water enters them at a moderate to slow rate and moves 
at a moderate rate through the profile. The root zone is 
deep, and the available moisture capacity is moderate. 
These are among the most productive soils of uplands in 
the county. Crops grown on them make good response 
to fertilizer and lime. 

Except for small, isolated areas, these soils are in the 
community of Lawrence Mill and in an area south and 
southwest of Winfield. The total acreage is small, but 
nearly all of it is intensively cropped. The soils are well 
suited to all of the crops grown locally, but erosion is a 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 

Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GmA).—The sur- 
face layer of this soil is dark reddish-brown loam. It is 
6 inches thick and is underlain by 80 or more inches of 
dark-red, friable clay loam or clay. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow to very slow. Infiltration and permeability 
are moderate, and this soil has moderate available moisture 
capacity. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a wide 
range of moisture content without Paper or crusting. 
Under good management, high yields of all of the erops 

own locally are obtained. (Capability unit I-42; wood- 
Tend suitability group 3; wildlife group 1) 

Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(GmB2).—This soil has a plow layer of dark reddish-brown 
loam that is 6 inches thick and is underlain by 24 inches 
of dark-red, friable clay. Below the clay is 30 inches of 
dark-red fine sandy clay. Sheet erosion has removed part 
of the surface layer of this soil, and part of the subsoil has 
been turned up in plowing. In most places the plow layer 
rests directly on the subsoil. Some fields have shallow rills 
and gullies. In places few to many chert and quartz peb- 
bles are on the surface. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas of Ruston, Ora, 
and Shubuta soils. Also included are small areas that have 
a surface layer of reddish-brown clay loam. 

This Greenville soil is medium acid to strongly acid, and 
its natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 
Surface runoff is slow to medium. Infiltration and per- 
meability are moderate, and this soil has moderate avail- 
able moisture capacity. 

This is one of the most productive soils of uplands in the 
county. It is easy to work and can be tilled within a wide 
range of moisture content without clodding or crusting. 
The soil is suited to many different crops, but erosion is a 
slight to moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit [Ie-11; woodland suitability group 3; 
wildlife group 1) 

Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(GmC2).— This soil has a surface layer of dark reddish- 
brown loam that is 5 inches thick. The surface layer is 


underlain by about 20 inches of dark-red, friable clay 
loam. Below the clay loam is dark-red, friable sandy clay 
loam. A few shallow rills and gullies are in most fields. 
Mapped. with this soil are small areas that have a plow 
layer of reddish-brown clay loam. 

This Greenville soil is medium acid to strongly acid and 
is low in natural fertility and content of organic matter. 
Surface runoff is medium to rapid. Infiltration, permea- 
bility, and available moisture capacity are moderate. 

This soil is easy to work and can be cultivated within a 
wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. It is well suited to all of the crops grown locally, but 
erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit II1Ie-12; woodland saitabiiey group 3; 
wildlife group 1) 

Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (GcC3).—This soil has a plow layer of dark reddish- 
brown, sticky clay loam that is 4 inches thick. It consists 
largely of material from the subsoil. Below the plow layer 
is 30 inches of dark-red clay loam. The clay loam is 
underlain by dark-red fine sandy clay loam. Most fields 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is medium to rapid. Water enters this soil slowly and 
moves at a moderate rate through the profile. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is low to moderate. 

This soil is difficult to work and can be tilled only within 
a narrow range of moisture content. If it is tilled when 
too wet, it forms clods and a surface crust as it dries. The 
crust often causes poor stands of crops. Under good man- 
agement, however, this soil is productive, and it is suited 
to a fairly large number of crops. Erosion is a moderate 
to severe hazard if cultivated crops are grown. (Capability 
unit TVe-111; woodland suitability group 3; wildlife 
group 8) 


Guin Series 


In the Guin series are deep, excessively drained, gravelly 
soils of the Coastal Plain. The soils formed in thick beds 
of sandy and gravelly marine sediments. They are on 
narrow ridgetops and on moderately steep hillsides. The 
following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam. 
4 to 20 ae brown gravelly sandy loam ; 60 to 75 percent is 
avel, 
20'to 72 inches, pale-brown sand and gravel; 75 to 80 percent 
is gravel. 

The content of gravel ranges from 50 to 90 percent. The 
gravel is mainly chert. It consists of pebbles one-fourth 
of an inch to 2 inches in diameter. 

These soils are very strongly acid and have low natural 
fertility. The content of organic matter is also low. In- 
filtration and permeability are rapid to very rapid. The 
available moisture capacity is very low, and the root zone 
is shallow. Field crops grown on these soils make poor 
response to lime and fertilizer. The soils are probably 
best. suited to trees. 

The Guin soils are widely distributed throughout the 
western two-thirds of the county. Their total acreage is 
small, and nearly all of the acreage is wooded. These soils 
are poorly suited to most cultivated crops. 
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Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes 
(GnD).—This is the only Guin soil mapped in the county. 
It has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam that is 4 inches thick. The surface layer is 
underlain by 16 inches of brown gravelly sandy loam that 
is 60 to 85 percent gravel. The gravelly sandy loam over- 
lies a layer of sand and gravel that is several feet thick 
and is 75 to 85 percent gravel. The pebbles range from 
one-fourth of an inch to 2 inches in diameter. Strata of 
silt or clay that are 2 to 6 inches thick are at various depths 
in the lower horizons. Mapped with this soil are small 
areas where the slopes are more than 15 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid. Its content of organic 
matter is low, and its natural fertility is very low. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid, and infiltration and perme- 
ability are rapid or very rapid. The available moisture 
capacity is very low. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, because it is 
moderately steep and holds only a small amount of mois- 
ture and plant nutrients available. It is suited to per- 
manent pasture or hay, but its best use is probably for 
trees. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. (Capability unit VIe-19; woodland suitability 
group 6; wildlife group 4) 


Gullied Land 


This land type is dissected by gullies, and soil profiles 
can no longer be distinguished in most. areas. Most of the 
ullies have cut into and have exposed soil material that 
is friable to compact and is unproductive. The areas be- 
tween gullies are not suitable for cultivated crops, because 
of their shape and small size. The soil material in the 
llied areas is similar to that of the Ruston, Shubuta, 
Juthbert, and Montevallo soils. 

This land type is strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is rapid, and infiltration and permeability are very slow. 

This land type is better suited to trees than to field crops. 
Reclaiming it for use as cropland is not feasible, because 
of the low productivity of the remaining soil material. 
(Capability unit VIIe49; woodland suitability group 13; 
wildlife group 8) 


(Gu) 


Hanceville Series 


Tn the Hanceville series are deep, well-drained, gently 
sloping soils that formed in material weathered from 
sandstone. The soils occupy fairly wide ridgetops on the 
Southern Appalachian Plateau. The following describes 
a representative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown, very friable loam. 

5 to 37 inches, dark-red, friable clay loam. 

87 to 48 inches, yellowish-red sandy clay loam mottled with 
red and brown. 

48 inches +-, acid sandstone. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from red to dark red. 
The texture of the subsoil ranges from heavy sandy clay 
loam to silty clay or clay. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Their natural fer- 
tility is moderate to low, and their content of organic 
matter is low. Water enters these soils readily and moves 
at a moderate rate through the profile. The available 
moisture capacity is moderate, and the root zone is deep. 
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These are among the most productive soils of uplands in 
the county. Crops grown on them make good response 
to lime and fertilizer. 

The Hanceville soils are widély distributed over the 
eastern one-third of the county. Their total acreage is 
small. Nearly all of it is intensively cropped. The soils 
are well suited to all of the crops grown locally, but erosion 
isa hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 

Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(HaB2].—This is the only Hanceville soil mapped in the 
county. It has a plow layer of dark reddish-brown, very 
friable loam that 1s 5 inches thick and is underlain by 32 
inches of dark-red, friable clay loam. Below the clay 
loam is 10 inches of yellowish-red sandy clay loam that 
is mottled with red and brown. In places this soil formed 
in material weathered from interbedded sandstone and 
shale, and in those areas the texture ranges to silty clay 
or clay. A few fragments of shale and sandstone are on 
the surface. Many fields contain shallow rills and gullies. 
Part of the subsoil is turned up when this soil is plowed. 
In most places the plow layer rests directly on the subsoil. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas where the slope is 
more than 6 percent. 

This Hanceville soil is very strongly acid. Its natural 

fertility is moderate to low, and its content of organic 
matter is low. Surface runoff is slow to medium. In- 
filtration and permeability are moderate, and this soil has 
moderate available moisture capacity. 
_ This is one of the most. productive soils of uplands 
in the county. It is easy to work and is suited to a number 
of different crops. Erosion is a slight to moderate hazard, 
however, if cultivated crops are grown. (Capability unit 
IIe-11; woodland suitability group 9; wildlife group 1) 


Tuka Series 


In the Iuka series are deep, moderately well drained 
soils that are nearly level. The soils are in depressions in 
the uplands, along small drainageways, and on flood 
plains. They formed in general alluvium that washed 
mainly from soils of the Coastal Plain uplands. These 
soils have lenses of sand throughout the profile. The 
following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 20 inches, brown to dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

20 to 60 inches, light brownish-gray loam mottled with brown 
and gray. 

60 to 72 inches -+-, mottled gray and brown silt loam. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from very dark 
brown to light yellowish brown. The texture of the soil 
material below the surface layer ranges from sandy loam 
to loam. Depth to mottling ranges from 18 to 30 inches. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Their content of 
organic matter is low, and their natural fertility is mod- 
erate. Crops grown on them respond well to lime and 
fertilizer. Water enters these soils readily and moves 
at a moderate rate through the profile. The available 
moisture capacity is high, and the root zone is moderately 
deep. ‘These soils have a seasonally high water table. 
They are waterlogged during wet seasons. 

The Iuka soils are widely distributed throughout the 
county, but their total acreage is fairly small. They are 
among the most productive soils in the county and are well 
suited to intensive use. Most of the areas have been cleared 
and are used for cultivated crops or pasture. Erosion is 
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not a hazard, except in areas where floods cause scouring. 

Iuka silt loam (lk)—This soil has a plow layer of dark 
grayish-brown silt loam that is 6 inches thick. Below the 
plow layer is 14 inches of brown to dark-brown silt loam. 
The silt loam is underlain by light brownish-gray loam 
that is mottled with brown and gray. Lenses of sand occur 
throughout the profile. In places few to many quartz and 
chert pebbles are on the surface and in the profile. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas of Ochlockonee and 
Mantachie soils. 

This Iuka soil is very strongly acid. Its natural fer- 
tility is moderate, and its content of organic matter is low. 
Surface runoff is slow or very slow. Infiltration and 
permeability are moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is high. This soil is subject to occasional flood- 
ing, mainly in winter and in spring. Occasionally, the 
floodwaters damage crops. Usually, water stands on the 
surface for a few days after the floodwaters have receded. 
The hazard of flooding and the standing water restrict 
suitability of this soil for some crops. 

This soil is well suited to intensive use because it is 
nearly level, easy to work, and has a thick root zone and 
high moisture-supplying capacity. Erosion is not a prob- 
lem, except in areas where flooding causes scouring. (Ca- 
ply unit [Iw-12; woodland suitability group 2; wild- 
ife group 5) 

Tuka-Ochlockonee complex, local alluvium (lo) —The 
soils in this complex are in depressions in the uplands and 
along small drainageways. They are mapped together 
because they are so intricately mixed and their boundaries 
are so indistinct that it is not practical to show the soils 
of the two series separately on the soil map. Normally, 
the soils are not flooded, but they receive seepage water 
and have a high water table during wet seasons. 

Iuka soils occupy about 75 percent of the acreage. They 
have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 24 inches thick. Below the surface layer is 
brown loam that is mottled with pale brown and gray. 

Ochlockonee soils occupy about 25 percent of the acre- 
age. They have a surface layer of dark-brown silt loam 
that is 16 inches thick. Below their surface layer is 30 
inches of dark yellowish-brown silt loam. 

In the soils of this complex, the texture of the surface 
layer ranges from sandy loam to silt loam. The texture 
of the soil material below the surface layer ranges from 
sandy loam to loam. Depth to gray and brown mottling 
ranges from 18 to 80 inches. In places a few pebbles of 
chert and quartz are on the surface and in the profile. 
Mapped with this soil, in the community of Lawrence 
Mill, are a few small areas that consist almost entirely 
of Ochlockonee soils. 

The soils of this complex are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. Their natural fertility is moderate, and 
their content of organic matter is low. Infiltration and 
pompeabiliy are moderate. Surface runoff is slow to very 
slow. 

These soils are easy to work and are suited to intensive 
use because they are nearly level, have a thick root zone, 
and have high available moisture capacity. The soils re- 
ceive seepage water, however, which is likely to be a prob- 
lem during wet seasons. 

These are among the most productive soils in the county. 
Erosion is not a problem. (Capability unit IIw-11; wood- 
land ‘suitability group 2; wildlife group 5) 


Leadvale Series 


In the Leadvale series are deep, moderately well drained, 
gently sloping soils that havea fragipan. The soils are on 
foot slopes and colluvial fans on the Southern Appalach- 
ian Plateau. The following describes a representative 
profile : 

0 to 6 inches, brown, very friable loam. 

6 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silt loam. 

30 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown, compact sandy clay loam 
mottled with light gray and brown. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from loam to silty 
clay loam, and the color ranges from brown to strong 
brown. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 32 
inches. 

These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Crops grown on these soils, however, make good re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer. Water enters the soils read- 
ily; it moves at a moderate rate through the profile to 
the fragipan, and then it moves more slowly. Water and 
roots penetrate the pan slowly. The subsoil is water- 
logged during wet seasons, mainly late in winter and in 
spring. The available moisture capacity is moderate, and 
the root zone is moderately deep. 

The Leadvale soils are widely distributed throughout 
the eastern one-third of the county, but their total acreage 
is fairly small. Formerly, most of the acreage was used 
for cultivated crops, but now only about one-third of it 
is cropped. The rest is idle or in forests of loblolly or 
Virginia pine. These soils are suited to most of the crops 
grown locally. Erosion is a hazard, however, if culti- 
vated crops are grown. 

Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes [(ldB).—This is the 
only Leadvale soil mapped in the county. It has a sur- 
face layer of brown loam that is 6 inches thick. Below 
the surface layer is 24 inches of yellowish-brown, friable 
silt loam. The silt loam is underlain by yellowish-brown, 
compact and brittle sandy clay loam that is mottled with 
gray. In most places fragments of sandstone and shale 
are on the surface. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas of Montevallo 
and Soanatchie soils. Also included are small areas where 
the slopes are less than 2 percent. 

This Leadvale soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid, 
and its natural fertility and content of organic matter 
are low. Surface runoff is slow to medium. Water en- 
ters this soil readily. It moves at a moderate rate thro 
the profile to the fragipan; then it moves more slow ty: 
The available moisture capacity is moderate. 

This soil is easy to work, but it clods if worked too wet 
or too dry. When the soil dries, a crust forms that may 
cause crops to make poor stands. This soil is suited to 
most of the crops grown locally. Under good manage- 
ment it is productive, but erosion is a slight to moderate 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. ( Capability unit 
ITe-15; woodland suitability group 8; wildlife group 1) 


Leaf Series 


Soils of the Leaf series are deep and poorly drained, 
and they have a claypan. ‘They are on low stream ter- 
races adjacent to steep hills or terrace escarpments. The 
soils formed in fine-textured alluvium washed from up- 
lands of the Coastal Plain. 
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The surface layer is dark-gray silt loam. It is 6 inches 
thick and overlies 30 inches of silty clay that is light 
brownish-gray mottled with brown. The silty clay is 
underlain by gray silty clay or clay mottled with brown. 

In this county the Leaf soils are mapped only in an un- 
differentiated unit with the Mantachie and Iuka soils. 


Magnolia Series 


In the Magnolia series are deep, well-drained, sloping 
soils of the Coastal Plain. The soils are mainly on nar- 
row ridgetops in the uplands. The following describes 
a representative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 
5 to 88 inches, dark-red clay ; blocky structure. 
33 to 60 inches, dark-red fine sandy clay loam. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from reddish brown to 
dark red. The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy 
clay to clay. 

These soils are very strongly acid, and their natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Water 
enters these soils readily and moves at a moderate rate 
through the profile. The root zone is deep, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity is moderate. These are among 
the most productive soils of uplands in the county. Crops 
grown on them make good response to lime and fertilizer. 

Except for small, isolated tracts, these soils are in the 
southeastern part of the county. They are mainly near 
Boley. The total acreage is small, but nearly all of it 
has been cleared and is used for cultivated crops, The 
soils are well suited to all of the crops grown locally. 
Erosion is a hazard, however, if cultivated crops are 
grown. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (MaC2).—This is the only Magnolia soil mapped in 
the county. It has a surface layer of brown to dark- 
brown fine sandy loam that is 5 inches thick. Below the 
surface layer is 28 inches of dark-red clay that overlies 
30 inches of dark-red fine sandy clay loam. The under- 
lying material is red sandy clay loam. <A few pebbles of 
chert. and quartz are on the surface and in the profile. 
In many fields there are a few shallow rills and gullies. 

Mapped with this soil are small patches where the sur- 
face layer is reddish-brown sandy clay loam. Also: in- 
cluded are small areas of Ruston, Ora, and Greenville 
soils and small areas where the surface layer is 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

This Magnolia soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow to rapid. Infiltration, permeability, and 
the available moisture capacity are moderate. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a wide 
range of moisture content without clodding or crusting. 
It is suited to all of the crops grown locally, and under 
good management it is productive. Erosion is a mod- 
erate hazard, however, if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit II1Te-12; woodland suitability group 3; 
wildlife group 1) 


Mantachie Series . 


In the Mantachie series are deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that are nearly level. The soils are in de- 
pressions in the uplands, along small drainageways, and 


on flood plains. They formed in alluvium. Lenses of 
sand occur throughout the profile. The following de- 
scribes a representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

6 to 81 inches, dark-gray loam mottle with brown. 

31 to 45 inches, gray fine sandy loam mottled with brown. 

The texture of the soil material below the surface layer 
ranges from fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The 
color of that material 1s gray or mottled gray and brown 
between a depth of 6 and 18 inches. 

These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
Their content of organic matter is low, and their natural 
fertility is moderate. Crops grown on these soils make 
good response to lime and fertilizer. Water enters these 
soils readily and moves at a moderate to rapid rate et 
the profile. The root zone is moderately deep, and the 
available moisture capacity is moderate. The water table 
is seasonally high. ‘The soil material below the surface 
layer is waterlogged during wet seasons, 

The Mantachie soils are widely distributed throughout 
the county, and their acreage is fairly large. About half 
of the acreage has been cleared and is used mainly for 
corn or pasture. In the areas that have not been cleared, 
the dominant trees are gum, maple, oak, and poplar, but 
there are some pines. ‘The imperfect drainage, the hazard 
of flooding, and the seasonally high water table limit the 
range of suitability for crops. 

Mantachie fine sandy loam (Mc)—This soil has a plow 
layer of brown fine sandy loam that is 6 inches thick. 
Below the surface layer is 24 inches of dark-gray loam 
that is mottled with brown. The loam is underlain by 
gray fine sandy loam mottled with brown. This soil has 
lenses of sand throughout the profile. In places pebbles 
of quartz and chert are on the surface and in the profile. 
The soil is subject to occasional flooding, mainly in winter 
and in spring. 

This soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid. Its con- 
tent of organic matter is low, and its natural fertility is 
moderate. Surface runoff is slow to very slow. Infil- 
tration is moderate, and permeability is moderate to rapid. 
The available moisture capacity is moderate. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. It is subject to flooding, however, and crops are 
damaged occasionally by floodwaters. Usually, water 
stands on the surface for a few days after the floodwaters 
have receded. The hazard of flooding and the imperfect 
drainage restrict the suitability of this soil for some crops. 
Erosion is not a hazard, except in areas where floods cause 
scouring. (Capability unit IIw-12; woodland suitability 
group 2; wildlife group 6) 

Mantachie soils, local alluvium (Mh).—In most places 
these soils have a brown, loamy surface layer that is 7 
inches thick. The surface layer overlies 14 inches of light 
brownish-gray fine sandy loam that is mottled with gray 
and brown. The fine sandy loam is underlain by gray 
loam mottled with brown. These soils are in depressions 
in the uplands and along small drainageways. Lenses of 
sand occur throughout the profile. These soils are less 
silty than the local alluvium phase of the Stendal soils. 
Mapped with them are small areas where the underlying 
material is silt loam. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from sandy 
loam to silt loam. The texture of the underlying material 
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ranges from sandy loam to loam. Normally, these soils 
are not subject to flooding, but water stands on the surface 
for fairly oe periods in winter and in spring. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Their content of 
organic matter is low, and their natural fertility is moder- 
ate. Surface runoff is slow or very slow. Infiltration 
is moderate, and permeability is moderate to rapid. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate. 

These soils are well suited to cultivated crops because 
they are easy to work, are nearly level, and have a moder- 
ately deep root zone. Their imperfect drainage and the 
seepage water they receive, however, limit their suitability 
for some crops. If these soils are drained and protected 
from seepage water, they are highly productive. (Capa- 
bility unit IIw-11; woodland suitability group 2; wild- 
life group 6) 

Mantachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils (Mk).—The soils in this 
undifferentiated unit are on bottom lands along the Sipsey 
River, mainly in the area extending southward from 
Fayette to the Tuscaloosa County line. Nearly all of the 
acreage is wooded, and the underbrush is so thick that 
mapping the soils separately was not feasible. Also, small 
sloughs or swamps form an intricate network, and the 
lack of roads or trails makes the areas almost inaccessible. 

Mantachie soils occupy about 35 percent of the acreage. 
They are adjacent to the Iuka soils but are at a slightly 
lower elevation. The Mantachie soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. They have a surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown loam that is 9 inches thick and overlies 25 inches 
of gray loam mottled with brown. The loam is underlain 
by mottled gray and brown silt loam. 

Leaf soils occupy about 30 percent of the acreage. They 
are on low stream terraces at the outer edge of the bottom 
lands, adjacent to steep hills or terrace escarpments. The 
Leaf soils are poorly drained. They have a surface layer 
of dark-gray silt loam that is 6 inches thick. Below the 
surface layer is 80 inches of light brownish-gray silty 
clay mottled with brown. The underlying material is gray 
silty clay or clay mottled with brown. 

Tuka soils occupy about 20 percent of the acreage. In 
most places they occur along the river in strips or bands 
about 300 feet wide. The Iuka soils are moderately well 
drained. They generally have a surface layer of yellowish- 
brown loam that is 20 inches thick and overlies 20 inches 
of dark yellowish-brown loam mottled with gray. The 
underlying material is mottled light-gray and brown silt 
loam. In places the Iuka soils have a layer of sandy loam 
or loamy sand at a depth below 24 to 30 inches. Also, in 
small areas the texture of the surface layer is silt loam. 

Mapped with the soils of this undifferentiated unit are 
small areas where the subsoil is yellowish-red, friable 
sandy clay loam. Also included are small areas of Bibb, 
Ochlockonee, Stough, and Myatt soils. These included 
areas make up about 15 percent of the acreage. 

The soils of this undifferentiated unit are strongly acid 
to very strongly acid. Their natural fertility and content 
of organic matter are low to moderate. Surface runoff is 
slow to very slow, and infiltration and permeability are 
moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate to high. These soils are not suited to row crops, 
because of their poor drainage, the seasonally high water 
table, the long periods when water stands on the surface, 
and the hazard of frequent flooding. Draining these soils 


is difficult because the outlets of the ditches are frequently 
clogged and destroyed as a result of the fluctuating level 
of the floodwaters and of the water in the streams, In 
places the normal level of the river is at a higher elevation 
than the area to be drained, Because the hazard of flood- 
ing and the difficulty of drainage are variable, the soils 
have not been placed in capability units or in a wildlife 
group. (Woodland suitability group 2) 


Mashulaville Series 


In the Mashulaville series are deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level soils that have a fragipan. The soils are on 
flats or in slight depressions on uplands of the Coastal 
Plain. The following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray, very friable loam. 
3 . 14 inches, gray, very friable fine sandy loam mottled with 
rown. 
14 to 30 inches, gray, compact, brittle loam; many brown 
mottles. 
30 to 54 inches, gray, firm silty clay loam; many brown mottles. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from fine sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam. In most places the color of the sub- 
soil is gray mottled with brown. Depth to the fragipan 
ranges from 12 to 24 inches. 

These soils are very strongly acid to extremely acid. 
Their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Water enters these soils at a moderate to slow rate 
and moves slowly to very slowly through the profile. The 
root zone is shallow, and the available moisture capacity 
is moderate. These soils have a seasonably high water 
table; water stands on the surface for long poneds during 
wet seasons. 

The Mashulaville soils are widely distributed over the 
western two-thirds of the county, but their total acreage is 
small. Most of the areas are wooded. The dominant trees 
are gum, maple, and swamp oak, but there are some pines. 
The cleared areas are used for pasture; without artificial 
drainage, these soils are too wet for cultivated crops. Ero- 
sion is nota hazard. 

Mashulaville loam (Mm)—This is the only Mashula- 
ville soil mapped in the county. It has a surface layer of 
dark-gray loam that is 8 inches thick. Below the surface 
layer is 10 inches of gray fine sandy loam mottled with 
brown. The fine sandy loam is underlain by a compact 
and brittle fragipan of gray loam mottled with brown 
The underlying material is gray silty clay loam that has 
many brown mottles. Mapped with this soil are small 
areas of Pheba and Savannah soils. 

This Mashulaville soil is very strongly acid to extremely 
acid. Its natural fertility and content of organic matter 
arelow. Surface runoff is slow to very slow. Water enters 
this soil at a moderate to slow rate and moves slowly to 
very slowly through the profile. The available moisture 
capacity is moderate. 

This soil is difficult to work. It can be tilled only within 
a narrow range of moisture content and clods if worked 
too wet or too dry. It is not suited to row crops, because 
of the poor drainage, the high water table, and the long 
periods of ponding. The subsoil is waterlogged for long 
periods. This soil is probably best suited to pasture or 
trees. Erosionisnotahazard. (Capability unit [Vw-11; 
woodland suitability group 2; wildlife group 7) 
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Montevallo Series 


In the Montevallo series are shallow and very shallow, 
excessively drained soils formed in material weathered 
from shale (fig. 6). Thesoils are on narrow, sloping ridge- 
tops and on moderately steep or steep hillsides of the 
Southern Appalachian Plateau. The following describes 
a representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown shaly silt loam. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown shaly silty clay loam ; 75. to 90 
‘percent is fragments of shale. 

22 inches +, light olive-brown, highly fractured, level, thin- 
bedded, fissile shale. 

The texture of the underlying material ranges from loam 
to silty clay loam, and in most places it is yellowish brown. 
Fragments of shale make up 50 to 90 percent of the profile. 

These soils are very strongly acid, and their natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Water 
enters these soils at a moderate to slow rate; it moves at 
a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. The root 


zone is shallow, and the available moisture capacity is very 
low. 

The Montevallo soils are widely distributed throughout 
the eastern one-third of the county, and their total acreage 
is large. Nearly all of the areas are wooded. The native 
vegetation is mixed hardwoods and pine. These soils are 
not suited to cultivated crops, because of their shallow root 


Figure 6—Typical profile of Montevallo shaly silt loam, showing 
the underlying level-bedded shale. 


zone, the very low available moisture capacity, and the 
dominantly steep slopes. Erosion is a hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(MoC}.—-This soil has a surface layer of yellowish-brown 
shaly silt loam that is 10 inches thick. The surface layer is 
underlain by 6 inches of yellowish-brown shaly silt loam 
that is 75 percent shale fragments. Bedrock of level- 
bedded shale is at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. In places 
many fragments of shale are on the surface. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the slopes 
are less than 6 percent. Also included are small areas of 
Townley, Enders, and Leadvale soils. 

This Montevallo soil is very strongly acid, and its nat- 
ural fertility and content of organic matter arelow. Sur- 
face runoff 1s medium to rapid. Water enters this soil at 
a moderate to slow rate and moves at a moderate to rapid 
rate through the profile. The available moisture capacity 
is very low; plants may be damaged by lack of water dur- 
ing even a short period of drought. 

This soil is fairly easy to work. It is poorly suited to. 
cultivated crops, however, because it is shallow over bed- 
rock and holds only a small amount of moisture available 
to plants. If this soil is cultivated, the yields are usually 
low and there is a hazard of erosion. This soil is better 
suited to permanent pasture, hay, or trees than to field 
crops. (Capability unit IVe-49; woodland suitability 
group 12; wildlife group 4) 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MoC3).—This soil has a surface layer of 
dark yellowish-brown shaly silt loam that is 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer overlies 6 inches of yellowish-brown and 
pale-brown shaly silty clay loam. Below the shaly silty 
clay loam is variegated yellowish-brown and gray silty 
clay that is more than 75 percent fragments of shale. Shale 
pedeock is at a depth of 8 to 16 inches. A few shallow 
gullies and a few deep guilies are common in most old 
fields. In places many fragments of shale and sandstone 
are on the surface. Shale bedrock is exposed in some 
places. Mapped with this soil are small areas where the 
sei are less than 6 percent. 

his Montevallo soil is very strongly acid, and its nat- 
ural fertility and content of organic matter are low. Sur- 
face runoff is rapid. Water enters this soil slowly and 
moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. The 
available moisture capacity is very low; plants may be 
damaged by lack of water during even a short period of 
drought. 

This soil is difficult to work because of the large number 
of shale fragments in the plow layer. It is not suited to 
cultivated crops, because of the bedrock near the surface, 
the moderate to severe hazard of erosion, and the shallow 
root zone. ‘This soil is suited to permanent pasture, hay, 
or trees. (Capability unit VIe-111; woodland suitability 
group 12; wildlife group 4) 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(MoD).—This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown shaly silt loam that is 3 inches thick. The surface 
layer overlies 5 inches of yellowish-brown shaly silt loam. 
Below the shaly silt loam is 6 inches of yellowish-brown 
and pale-brown shaly silty clay loam that contains more 
than 50 percent fragments of shale. Bedrock of level- 
bedded shale is at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. In places 
many fragments of shale and sandstone are on the surface. 
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Mapped with this soil are small areas of Townley, Enders, 
and Leadvale soils. 

This Montevallo soil is very strongly acid, and its nat- 
ural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 
Surface runoff is rapid. Water enters this soil at a moder- 
ate to slow rate and moves at a moderate to rapid rate 
through the profile. The available moisture capacity is 
very low; plants may be damaged by lack of water during 
even a very short period of drought. 

Because of its shallow root zone, very low available 
moisture capacity, and the moderate to severe hazard of 
erosion, this soil is not suited to cultivated crops. It is 
suited to permanent pasture, hay, or trees. Productivity 
is low. (Capability unit VIe-19; woodland suitability 
group 12; wildlife group 4) 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MoD3).—This soil has a surface layer of 
brown to dark-brown shaly silt loam that is 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer overlies 12 inches of variegated yellow- 
ish-brown, gray, and light brownish-gray silty clay that 
is more than 60 percent fragments of shale. Bedrock of 
level-bedded shale is at a depth of 8 to 16 inches. In 
places many fragments of shale and sandstone are on the 
surface and in the profile. A few shallow and deep gullies 
are common in most fields. In places shale is exposed. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
rapid to very rapid. Water enters this soil slowly and 
moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. The 
available moisture capacity is very low; plants may be 
damaged by lack of water during even a short period of 
drought. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, because it is 
shallow over bedrock, the available moisture capacity is 
very low, and the hazard of erosion is severe. Its best use 
is probably for trees, but it is suited to permanent pasture 
or hay. (Capability unit VIIe+49; woodland suitability 
group 12; wildlife group 4 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent slopes 
(MoE).-This soil has a surface layer of very dark gray 
shaly silt loam that is 2 inches thick. The surface layer 
overlies 4 inches of yellowish-brown shaly silt loam. The 
shaly silt loam is underlain by 8 inches of yellowish-brown 
shaly silty clay loam that is more than 75 percent frag- 
ments of shale. The underlying material is light olive- 
brown, partly weathered, soft shale coated with yellowish- 
brown. silt or clay. Shale bedrock is at a depth of 6 to 
24 inches. 

In places small areas of this soil are capped with sedi- 
ments of fine sandy loam from the Coastal Plain. This 
layer of sediments ranges from a few inches to several 
feet in thickness. The areas occupy the upper part of 
slopes and are adjacent to sandy soils of the Coastal Plain, 
which are on the narrow ridgetops. Outcrops of shale 
and sandstone are on some hillsides. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is very rapid. Water enters this soil at a maderate to slow 
rate and moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the 
profile. The available moisture capacity is very low; 
plants may be damaged by lack of water during even a 
short period of drought. 


This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, because it is 
steep, the root zone is shallow, and the hazard of erosion 
is severe or very severe. Its best use is for trees (fig. 7). 
(Capability unit VIIe-49; woodland suitability group 12; 
wildlife group 4) 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MoE3}.—This soil has a surface layer of 
brown shaly silt loam that is 2 inches thick. Below the 
surface layer is 10 inches of strong-brown and yellowish- 
brown silty clay that contains 50 percent fragments of 
shale. Bedrock of level-bedded shale is at a depth of 6 to 
14 inches. In most places many fragments of shale and 
standstone are on the surface. Shallow and deep gullies 
are common in most old fields. Mapped with this soil are 
a few small areas where shale bedrock is exposed. 

This Montevallo soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is very rapid. Water enters this soil slowly and 
moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. 
The available moisture capacity is very low; plants may be 
damaged by lack of water during even a short period of 
drought. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, because it is 
steep, its root zone is shallow, and the hazard of erosion is 
very severe. It is probably best suited to trees. (Cap- 
ability unit VITe—49 ; woodland suitability group 12; wild- 
life group 4) 
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Figure 7.—A 30-year-old stand of Virginia pine on Montevallo 
shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent slopes. The site index for this 
soil ranges from 53 to 62. 
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Myatt Series 


Soils of the Myatt. series are deep, poorly drained, and 
nearly level. They are on low stream terraces and formed 
in general alluvium that washed from soils of the Coastal 
Plain uplands. The following describes a representative 
profile: 

0 to 5 inches, gray silt loam; yellowish-brown motiles. 
5 to 82 inches, gray fine sandy clay loam; many brown mottles. 
32 to 50 inches, mottled gray and strong-brown loam. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy loam to 
silty clay loam. In most places the subsoil is prominently 
mottled with gray and brown. 

The Myatt soils are very strongly acid to extremely 
acid. Their natural fertility and content of organic mat- 
ter are low, but crops grown on them make fair response 
to lime and fertilizer. Water enters these soils at a mod- 
erate to slow rate and moves slowly through the profile. 
The root zone is shallow, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate. These soils have a seasonally high 
water table; water stands on the surface for long periods 
during wet seasons. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the west- 
ern two-thirds of the county, but their total acreage is 
fairly small. The largest areas are on bottom lands of 
Luxapallila Creek and the Sipsey River. These soils are 
subject to occasional flooding. They are too wet to be 
used for cultivated crops unless they are drained, but they 
are well suited to pasture or trees. About one-fourth of 
the acreage has been cleared and is used mainly for 
pasture. 

Myatt silt loam (My).—This is the only Myatt soil 
mapped in the county. It has a plow layer of gray silt 
loam that is 5 inches thick and is mottled with brown. 
The plow layer overlies 28 inches of light-gray fine sandy 
clay loam that has many brown mottles. The sandy clay 
loam is underlain by 2 feet of mottled gray and strong- 
brown loam. 

Along some of the larger tributaries of the Luxapallila 
Creek, and near that creek, the surface layer of this soil 
is 8 to 16 inches thick. It consists of well-drained, brown 
to dark-brown silt loam that has been recently deposited. 
In those areas this soil is better drained than typical. As 
a result, it is more productive than the areas that are 
poorly drained, and it is suited to a wider range of crops. 
Mapped with this soil are areas of Stough, Prentiss, and 
Bibb soils. 

This Myatt soil is very strongly acid to extremely acid, 
and its natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is slow to very slow. Infiltration is 
moderate to slow, and permeability is slow. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is moderate. 

This soil is difficult to work and can be tilled only within 
a narrow range of moisture content. It forms clods if 
worked too wet or too dry. This soil is suited to only a 
few crops because of its poor drainage, the high water 
table, the long periods when water stands on the surface, 
and its susceptibility to flooding. Unless it is artificially 
drained, this soil is very poorly suited to cultivated 
crops, but it is suited to pasture or trees. (Capability unit 
IVw-11; woodland suitability group 2; wildlife group 7) 


Ochlockonee Series 


In the Ochlockonee series are deep, well-drained soils 
that are nearly level. The soils are on flood plains. They 
formed in alluvial material washed mainly from the 
Coastal Plain uplands. Lenses of sand occur throughout 
the profile. The following describes a representative 
profile: 

0 to 11 inches, very dark grayish-brown loam. 
11 to 36 inches, brown to dark-brown fine sandy loam. 
36 to 62 inches, brown to dark-brown silt loam, 

Below the surface layer the color of the soil material 
ranges from brown to dark yellowish brown, and the tex- 
ture ranges from sandy loam to silt loam. 

These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
Their content of organic matter is low, and their natural 
fertility is low to moderate. Crops grown on these soils 
make good response to lime and fertilizer. 

Water enters these soils readily and moves at a moderate 
to rapid rate through the profile. The root zone is deep. 
The available moisture capacity ranges from low to high. 
These soils are subject to occasional flooding. Flooding 
occurs mainly in winter and in spring. 

The Ochlockonee soils are widely distributed through- 
out the county, but their total acreage is fairly small. 
Most of the areas have been cleared and are used for cul- 
tivated crops or pasture. Corn is the chief cultivated 
crop. These soils are well suited to intensive use. Erosion 
is not a hazard, except in those areas where floods cause 
scouring. 

Ochloekonee loam (Cc).—This soil has a plow layer of 
very dark grayish-brown loam that is 8 inches thick. The 
surface layer overlies 28 inches of brown to dark-brown 
fine sandy loam. The fine sandy loam, in turn, is under- 
lain by 3 feet of brown to dark-brown silt loam. In places 
lenses of sand are in the profile. In some areas loamy 
sand is below a depth of 24 inches. Pebbles of chert and 
quartz are on the surface and in the profile in places. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas of Iuka and Man- 
tachie soils. 

This Ochlockonee soil is strongly acid to very strongly 
acid. Its content of organic matter is low, and its natural 
fertility is moderate. Busines runoff is slow or very slow. 
This soil is subject to occasional flooding, mainly in win- 
ter and in spring. The floodwaters usually recede after 
1 to 3 days. Infiltration and permeability are moderate, 
and the available moisture capacity is high. 

This soil is easy to work and can be cultivated within 
a fairly wide range of moisture content without clodding 
or crusting. It is suited to a large number of crops and 
can be cropped intensively. This is one of the most pro- 
ductive soils in the county. Erosion is not a problem, 
except in those areas where floods cause scouring. (Capa- 
bility unit IIw-12; woodland suitability group 2; wildlife 
group 5) 

Ochlockonee sandy loam (Oc).—-This soil has a surface 
layer of dark grayish-brown sandy loam that is about 
12 inches thick. Below the surface layer is 20 inches of 
dark yellowish-brown sandy loam. The underlying mate- 
rial is brown to dark-brown mottled sandy loam or loam. 
Faint or distinct mottles are below a depth of 380 inches 
in some areas. Mapped with this soil are small areas 
where the texture is loamy sand throughout the profile. 
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This Ochlockonee soil is very strongly acid, and its 
natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 
Surface runoff is slow to very slow. Infiltration is mod- 
erate to rapid, and permeability is rapid. The available 
moisture capacity is low; plants may be damaged by lack 
of water during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is easy to work and can be cultivated within 
a, wide range of moisture content. It is suited to a fairly 
large number of different crops, but it is subject to flood- 
ing. Yields are usually fairly low because the soil holds 
only a small amount of water and available plant nutrients. 
Erosion is not a problem, except in those areas where 
floods cause scouring. (Capability unit IIw-12; wood- 
land suitability group 2; wildlife group 5) 


Ora Series 


In the Ora series are deep, moderately well drained to 
well drained soils that have a fragipan. The soils are on 
gently sloping or sloping ridgetops and on moderately 
steep side slopes of the Coastal Plain uplands. The fol- 
lowing describes a representative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, brown to dark-brown fine sandy loam. 

5 to 22 inches, red loam. 

22 to 42 inches, yellowish-red, compact and brittle fine sandy 
loam mottled with red and brown. 

42 to 72 inches, red sandy clay loam that has a few brown 
mottles, 

The subsoil ranges from strong brown to red in color 
and from fine sandy loam to clay loam in texture. Depth 
to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 36 inches. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Their natural fer- 
tility and content of organic matter are low, but crops 
grown on them make good response to lime and fertilizer. 
Water enters these soils readily. It moves at a moderate 
rate through the profile to the fragipan, and then it moves 
more slowly. The root zone is moderately deep, and the 
available moisture capacity is low. 

The Ora soils are widely distributed throughout. the 
western two-thirds of the county, and their total acreage 
is fairly large. Most of the areas are used for crops or 
pasture. These soils are suited to all of the crops grown 
locally, but erosion is a hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(OfB2)—This soil has a plow layer of brown fine sandy 
loam. The plow layer is 5 inches thick and overlies 18 
inches of red loam. Below the red loam is a compact 
and brittle fragipan of yellowish-red fine sandy loam mot- 
tled with red and brown. In some areas pebbles of quartz 
and chert are on the surface and in the profile. In places 
the plow layer is yellowish-red or red sandy clay loam. 
A few rills and shallow gullies are in some fields. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the surface 
layer is 8 to 12 inches thick. Also mapped with it are 
small areas of Ruston, Shubuta, Greenville, and Savannah 
soils. 

This Ora soil is very strongly acid,-and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium. Water enters this soil readily. 
It moves at a moderate rate through the profile to the 
fragipan, and then it moves more slowly. The available 
moisture capacity is low. 
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This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a 
fairly wide range of moisture content without clodding 
or crusting. It is suited to a number of different crops 
and is productive under good management. Erosion is a 
slight to moderate hazard, however, if cultivated crops 
are grown. (Capability unit Ile-15; woodland suit- 
ability one 1; wildlife group 3) 

Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes {(OfC).— 
This soil has a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam 
that is 10 inches thick and overlies 15 inches of yellowish- 
red, friable loam. The loam is underlain by a fragipan 
of fine sandy loam that has mottles of strong brown and 
pale brown. The fragipan is compact in place, but brittle 
In areas that have been disturbed. In places pebbles of 
chert and quartz that are 14 to 34 inch in diameter are 
common on the surface. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is medium to rapid. Water enters this soil readily. It 
moves at a moderate rate through the profile to the fragi- 
pan, and then it moves more slowly. The available mois- 
ture capacity is low. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. It is suited to a number of different crops, and under 
good management it is productive. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard, however, if cultivated crops are grown. (Capa- 
bility unit TIIe-15; woodland suitability group 1; wildlife 
group 3) 

Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(OfC2).—The plow layer of this soil is brown fine sandy 
loam that is 6 inches thick and overlies 18 inches of yellow- 
ish-red, friable fine sandy clay loam. The clay loam is 
underlain by a fragipan of fine sandy loam that 1s mottled 
with strong brown and pale brown. The fragipan is 
compact in place, but brittle in areas that have been dis- 
turbed. In places pebbles of chert and quartz that are 
14 to 34 inch in diameter are common on the surface. 
Many fields have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the plow 
layer is yellowish-red or red sandy clay loam, Also, small 
areas where the soil does not contain a fragipan were 
included in mapping. 

This Ora soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fer- 
tility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is medium to map Water enters this soil readily. 
It moves at a moderate rate through the profile to the 
fragipan, and then it moves more slowly. The available 
moisture capacity is low; plants may be damaged by lack 
of water during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content. without clodding or crust- 
ing. Under good management it is productive. The soil 
is suited to a number of different crops, but erosion is a 
moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. aoe es 
bility unit IITe-15; woodland suitability group 1; wild- 
hfe group 3) 

Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (OrC3).—In most places this soil has a surface layer 
of strong-brown, slightly sticky sandy clay loam. The 
surface layer is 8 inches thick and overlies 15 inches of 
yellowish-red clay loam. Below the clay loam is a fragi- 
pan of fine sandy loam that is mottled with gray, strong 
brown, and red. The fragipan is compact in place but 
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brittle in areas that have been disturbed. Small patches 
are common where the plow layer is red sandy clay loam. 
In places many pebbles of chert and quartz that are 
¥, to 84 inch in diameter are on the surface. Most fields 
have shallow rills and gullies, Mapped with this soil are 
small areas where the slopes are more than 10 percent. 

This Ora soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is rapid. Water enters this soil slowly and moves 
at a moderate rate through the profile to the fragipan. 
Then it moves more slowly. The available moisture 
capacity is low; plants may be damaged by lack of water 
during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is difficult to work and clods if it is tilled 
when too wet or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms 
that may cause the stand of crops to be poor. Occasion- 
ally, it 1s safe to cultivate this soil. This soil is poorly 
suited to cultivated crops, however, because of the moder- 
ate to severe hazard of erosion and the shallow root zone. 
(Capability unit [Ve-111; woodland suitability group 1; 
wildlife group 8) 

Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
{OfD2).—This soil has a plow layer of brown fine sandy 
loam that is 5 inches thick. Below the plow layer is 20 
inches of yellowish-red, friable fine ee clay loam. A 
compact and brittle fragipan of mottled yellowish-red, 
strong-brown, and yellowish-brown fine sandy loam un- 
derlies the fine sandy clay loam at a depth of 20 to 36 
inches. In places many pebbles of chert and quartz are 
on the surface and in the profile. A few rills and shallow 
gullies are in many fields. In a few small areas, the sur- 
face layer is 8 to 12 inches thick. 

_ This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
rapid. Water enters this soil readily. It moves at a 
moderate rate through the profile to the fragipan, and 
then it moves more slowly. The available moisture capac- 
ity is low. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a 
fairly wide range of moisture content. Occasionally, it 
can be used safely for crops that require tillage. This 
soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops, however, because 
of the rapid runoff and moderate to severe hazard of 
erosion. (Capability unit [Ve-11; woodland suitability 
group 1; wildlife group 4) 


Pheba Series 


In the Pheba series are deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level soils that have a fragipan. The soils are on 
flats or in slight depressions of the Coastal Plain uplands. 
The following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, light olive-brown loam that has brown mottles. 

10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown loam that has brown and 
gray mottles. 

eee inches, mottled brown and gray, compact and brittle 

80 pe 54 inches, gray clay loam mottled with brown. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from pale brown to 
olive brown mottled with gray, and the texture of the 
subsoil ranges from fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 14 to 24 inches. 

These soils are strongly. acid to very strongly acid. 
Their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 


low, but crops grown on these soils make fair response to 
lime and fertilizer. Water enters the soils readily. It 
moves at a moderate rate through the profile to the fragi- 
pan, and then it moves slowly. ‘The water table is season- 
ally high, and the subsoil is waterlogged during wet 
seasons. The root zone is shallow, and the available 
moisture capacity is low. 

The Pheba soils are widely distributed throughout the 
western two-thirds of the county, but their total acreage 
is small. About one-third of the acreage has been cleared. 
The cleared areas are used mainly for pasture, but culti- 
vated crops are grown in some areas. These soils are not 
well suited to cultivated crops, however, because of their 
imperfect drainage and the seasonally high water table. 

Pheba loam (Pb).—This is the only Pheba soil mapped 
in this county. It has a surface layer of very dark gray 
loam that is 2 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 
8 inches of light olive-brown loam that is mottled with 
brown and gray. Below the light olive-brown loam is 8 
inches of light yellowish-brown loam that is mottled with 
brown and gray and overlies a fragipan. The fragipan 
is mottled brown and gray loam and is compact and brittle. 
In places a few pebbles of chert and quartz are on the sur- 
face and in the profile. Small areas of Savannah and 
Mashulaville soils are mapped with this soil. 

This Pheba soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid, 
and its natural fertility and content of organic matter 
are low. Surface runoff is slow to very slow. Water 
enters this soil readily. It moves at a moderate rate 
through the profile to the fragipan, and then it moves 
slowly. The available moisture capacity is low; plants 
may be damaged by lack of water during even a short 
period of drought, mainly late in summer and in fall. 

This soil is easy to work, but it can be tilled only within 
a narrow range of moisture content. It clods if worked 
too wet or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms. Some- 
times, the stand of crops is poor because of the crust. This 
soil has a narrow range of suitability for crops. It is 
poorly suited to cultivated crops because of the imperfect 
drainage and the seasonally high water table. It is suited 
to pasture, however, and corn makes fair yields in some 
years. In places there isa slight hazard of erosion. (Ca- 
pability unit IIIw-12; woodland suitability group 5; 
wildlife group 6) 


Philo Series 


In the Philo series are deep, moderately well drained, 
silty soils that are nearly level. The soils are at the heads 
of and along small drainageways on the Southern Appa- 
Jachian Plateau. The following describes a representa- 
tive profile: 

0 to 25 inches, dark-brown silt loam. 
25 to 40 inches, dark-brown loam that has a few gray mottles. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to 
dark yellowish brown, and the texture ranges from loam 
to silt loam. The color of the underlying material ranges 
from brown to very dark brown, and the texture ranges 
from loam to silty clay loam. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Their natural fer- 
tility is moderate, and their content of organic matter is 
low. Crops grown on them make good response to lime 
and fertilizer. Water enters these soils readily and moves 
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at 1 moderate rate through the profile. These soils have 
a deep root zone, and their available moisture capacity is 
high. Normally, they are not flooded, but seepage water 
may be a problem during wet seasons. Also, the lower 
part of the subsoil is waterlogged during wet seasons. 

The Philo soils are widely distributed throughout the 
eastern one-third of the county, but their total acreage is 
small. Formerly, nearly all of the acreage was cultivated. 
Now, only about half is used for cultivated crops, and the 
rest is idle or is in pine forest. These are among the most 
productive soils in the county. They are suited to all of 
the crops grown locally. 

Philo soils, local alluvium (Ph)—These are the only 


Philo soils mapped in the county, and they are mapped as— 


a single unit. They have a dark-brown plow layer that 
is 5 mches thick. The texture of the plow layer ranges 
from loam to silt loam. Below is 20 inches of dark-brown 
silt loam that is underlain by dark-brown and gray loam. 
In places beds of shale and fragments of sandstone are at 
a depth below 18 to 24 inches. Fragments of shale and 
sandstone 14 to 34 inch in diameter are common im the 
plow layer and throughout the profile. Mapped with 
these soils are small areas of Stendal soils. 

These soils are strongly acid. Their natural fertility is 
moderate, and their content of organic matter islow. Sur- 
face runoff is slow to very slow. Water stands on the sur- 
face for short periods during wet seasons. Infiltration 
and permeability are moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity 1s high. 

These soils are easy to work and can be tilled within a 
fairly wide range of moisture content without clodding or 
crusting. They are well suited to intensive use. The 
soils are suited to a number of different crops and are 
highly productive under good management. Erosion is 
not a hazard. (Capability unit IIw—-11; woodland suita- 
bility group 7; wildlife group 5) 


Prentiss Series 


In the Prentiss series are deep, moderately well drained 
soils that are nearly level and gently sloping. These soils 
have a fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil. They 
are on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain. The follow- 
ing describes a representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam. 

22 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown, compact and brittle clay loam 
that has many gray mottles. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from brownish yellow 
to dark yellowish brown, and the texture ranges from fine 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Depth to the fragipan 
ranges from 20 to 30 inches. 

These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
Their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low, but crops grown on these soils make good response to 
lime and fertilizer. Water enters these soils readily. It 
moves at a moderate rate through the profile to the fragi- 
pan, and theri it moves slowly. Consequently, the subsoil 
is waterlogged during wet seasons. The root zone is shal- 
low to moderately deep, and the available moisture capac- 
ity is low. 

These soils are in the western two-thirds of the county 
along the Sipsey River, Luxapallila Creek, and along 
other large creeks. Their total acreage is fairly large. 


Most of the areas are used for cultivated crops or pasture. 
These soils are suited to most of the crops grown locally. 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(PrA).—This soil has a plow layer of dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam that is 6 inches thick. Below the surface 
layer is 16 inches of yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam. 
The clay loam is underlain by a compact and brittle fragi- 
pe of yellowish-brown clay loam that is mottled with pale 

rown and gray. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 
to 30 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas that have a subsoil 
of yellowish-red sandy clay loam. Also included are small 
areas of Stough soils. 

This Prentiss soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
Its natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 
Surface runoff is slow. Water enters this soil readily. 
It moves at a moderate rate through the profile to the 
fragipan, and then it moves slowly. The available mois- 
ture capacity is low; plants may be damaged by lack of 
water during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is easy to work, but it clods 1f worked too wet 
or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms that sometimes 
causes the stand of crops to be poor. This soil warms up 
slowly in spring. It is not suited to deep-rooted crops, 
because the fragipan restricts the penetration of water and 
roots. The subsoil is waterlogged during wet seasons, and 
as a result, some plants tend to drown out. Erosion is only 
a slight hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Under good 
management this soil is fairly productive. (Capability 
Sa IIw-15; woodland suitability group 5; wildlife group 
3 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(PrB2).—This soil has a plow layer of brown fine sandy loam 
that is 6 inches thick. Below the surface layer is 18 inches 
of yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam. The clay loam is 
underlain by a fragipan of fine sandy loam that has gray 
and yellowish-brown mottles. The fragipan is compact 
in place, but brittle in areas that have been disturbed. 
A few rills and shallow gullies are in most fields. 

Mapped. with this soil are small areas where the plow 
layer is yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam. Also small 
areas that have a surface layer of fine sandy loam, 8 to 10 
inches thick, were included in the mapping. 

This Prentiss soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid, 
and its natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is slow to medium. Infiltration is 
moderate; permeability is moderate to the fragipan, but it 
is slow in the fragipan. The available moisture capacity 
is low; plants may be damaged by lack of water during 
even a short period of drought. 

This soil is easy to work, but it forms clods if tilled too 
wet or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms that some- 
times causes the stand of crops to be poor. This soil is 
suited to a number of different crops, and it is productive 
under good management. Further erosion is a slight to 
moderate hazard, showered if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit IIe-15; woodland suitability group 5; 
wildlife group 3) 


Rock Land (Rd) 


This land type consists of rough, stony areas where sand- 
stone outcrops and loose fragments of sandstone and shale 
are on the surface. The outcrops of sandstone and the 
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loose fragments of sandstone and shale cover from 25 to 
75 percent of the surface, but in most places they cover 
about 50 percent. This land type is at the top of slopes and 
covers about the upper one-fourth of the slope. It also 
occurs as escarpments or ledges. The slopes range from 
6 to 50 percent, but the dominant slopes are greater than 
15 percent. On the lower part of the slopes are areas of 
Montevallo soils that adjoin this land type. Some areas 
of Montevallo soils were mapped with this land type. 

This land type is strongly acid to very strongly acid, and 
its natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 
Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. Infiltration is rapid, 
and permeability is rapid to very rapid. The available 
moisture capacity is very low. 

Rock land is not suited to cultivated crops or pasture, 
because of its high content of rock, its shallow root zone, 
and its low available moisture capacity. Its best use is for 
forest. Trees grow fairly well on the areas of soil material 
between rock outcrops and stones. (Capability unit VIIe— 
49; woodland suitability group 13; wildlife group 4) 


Ruston Series 


In the Ruston series are deep, well-drained, nearly level 
to steep soils of the Coastal Plain. The soils that are 
gently sloping and sloping are mainly on ridgetops, and 
the ones that are moderately steep are on side slopes. A 
small acreage where these soils are nearly level is on ridge- 
tops, however, and a small acreage where they are steep 
is on hillsides. The following describes a representative 
profile: 

0 to 6 inches, brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 
6 to 29 inches, yellowish-red, friable fine sandy clay loam. 
29 to 49 inches, yellowish-red, very friable fine sandy loam. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy loam to 
Behe clay loam. The color ranges from strong brown to 
red. 

These soils are very strongly acid. Their natural fertil- 
ity is low, but crops grown on them make good response 
to fertilizer and lime. Water enters these soils readily and 
moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. 
The available moisture capacity is low; plants may be dam- 
aged by lack of water during even a short period of 
drought. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the west- 
ern two-thirds of the county, and their total acreage is 
large. Formerly, nearly all of the acreage was cultivated. 
Now, only about one-fifth is used for cultivated crops 
(fig. 8), and the rest is in forests of pine. These soils are 
suited to all of the crops grown locally, but erosion is a 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Deep gullies that 
undercut and cave area hazard on some areas of these soils. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (RfA).— 
This soil has a surface layer of dark yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam that is 6 inches thick. Below the surface layer 
is 24 or more inches of yellowish-red, friable fine sandy 
clay loam. The underlying material is yellowish-red 
sandy loam or loamy sand that is several feet thick. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
slow or very slow. Infiltration and permeability are mod- 
erate to rapid. The available moisture capacity is low. 

This is among the most productive soils of uplands in 
the county. It is easy to work and can be tilled within a 


Figure 8.—Cultivated crops are growing on this area of Ruston 
soils on a sloping ridgetop. The steeper slopes are in mixed 
forests, 


wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. It is well suited to all of the crops grown locally, and 
yields are high under good management. There is little 
or no hazard of erosion. (Capability unit I-42; woodland 
suitability group 3; wildlife group 1) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (RfB).— 
This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown, very 


-friable fine sandy loam that. is 4 inches thick. Below the 


surface layer is 10 inches of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is yellowish-red sandy clay loam and is 
20 inches thick. About 12 inches of yellowish-red fine 
sandy loam underlies the subsoil, and below that is strong- 
brown sandy loam or loamy sand. In places pebbles of 
chert and quartz are on the surface. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is slow or medium. Infiltration and permeability are 
ea to rapid. The available moisture capacity is 
ow. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a wide 
range of moisture content without clodding or crusting. 
It is suited to a number of different crops, a erosion 18 
a slight to moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit Ile-12; woodland suitability group 3; 
wildlife group 1) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(Rf82)—The plow layer of this soil is brown fine sandy 
loam that is 6 inches thick. It overlies yellowish-red, 
friable fine sandy clay loam that is about 30 inches thick. 
The underlying material is yellowish-red fine sandy loam 
or loamy fine sand. A few shallow rills and gullies are 
in many fields. In places a few pebbles of chert and 
quartz are on the surface. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the plow 
layer is yellowish-red sandy clay loam. In these included 
areas the subsoil is dark red. 

This Ruston soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow or medium. Water enters this soil readily 
and moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. 
The available moisture capacity is low; plants may be 
damaged by lack of water during even a short period of 
dry weather. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a wide 
range of moisture content without clodding or crusting. 
It is well suited to all of the crops grown locally, and 
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ields are high under good management, Further erosion 
is a slight to moderate hazard, however, if cultivated crops 
are grown. (Capability unit [le-12; woodland suitability 
group 3; wildlife group 1) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (RfC).— 
The surface layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam that is 4 inches thick. Below the surface layer 
is 6 inches of light yellowish-brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red, friable fine sandy clay loam that 
is 25 inches thick. The sandy clay loam is underlain by 
several feet of sandy loam or loamy sand. Mapped with 
this soil are a few small areas where the combined layers 
of fine sandy loam are 18 to 30 inches thick. 

This Ruston soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid. Infiltration and permeability 
are moderate to rapid. The available moisture capacity 
is low. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a wide 
range of moisture content without clodding or crusting. 
It is suited to a number of different crops, but erosion 1s 
a moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. (Capa- 
bility unit [1Te-12; woodland suitability group 3; wildlife 
group 1) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
{RfC2].—This soil has a surface layer of brown fine sandy 
loam that is 6 inches thick. Below the surface layer is 24 
inches of yellowish-red fine sandy clay loam. The subsoil 
is yellowish-red fine sandy loam that is 15 inches thick. 
The underlying material is yellowish-red sandy loam or 
nae sand, A. few rills and shallow gullies are in many 

1elas. 

Mapped with this soil are smal] areas where the plow 
layer is yellowish-red sandy clay loam and smail areas 
where the subsoil is red to dark-red sandy clay loam. 
Also included are small areas of Ora, Shubuta, Savannah, 
and Greenville soils. 

This Ruston soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid. Water enters this soil readily 
and moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. 
The available moisture capacity is low; farts may be 
damaged by lack of water during even a ae period of 
drought. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a range 
of moisture content without clodding or crusting. It is 
suited to all of the crops grown locally and is productive 
under good management. Further erosion is a moderate 
hazard, however, if cultivated crops are grown, (Capa- 
bility unit [1Ie-12; woodland suitability group 3; wild- 
life group 1) 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (RsC3).—This soil generally has a plow 
layer of brown or dark-brown, slightly sticky sandy clay 
loam that is 4 inches thick, Below the plow layer is 20 
inches of yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam. The 
sandy clay loam is underlain by 10 inches of yellowish- 
red fine sandy loam. Below is several feet of sandy loam 
or loamy sand. In many places the plow layer is reddish 
brown or yellowish red instead of brown or dark brown. 
A few shallow and deep gullies are common throughout 
much of the acreage. In most places a few pebbles of 
chert and quartz are on the surface. 


This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
israpid. Infiltration is moderate to slow, and permeability 
is moderate to rapid. The available moisture capacity is 
low; plants may be damaged by lack of water during even 
a short period of drought. 

This soil is difficult to work, and it forms clods if tilled 
too wet or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms that 
sometimes causes the stand of crops to be poor. This soil 
is suited to a fairly large number of different crops. The 
hazard of further erosion is moderate to severe, however, 
if cultivated crops are grown. (Capability unit [Ve-111; 
woodland suitability group 3; wildlife group 8) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (RfD).— 
This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam that is 5 inches thick. Below the surface layer 
is 10 inches of yellowish-brown fine sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-red, friable light sandy clay loam that is 
20 inches thick. The sandy clay loam is underlain by 
several feet of sandy loam or loamy sand. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the surface 
layer is loam or fine sandy loam and the subsoil is red to 
dark-red clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. Also included 
are a few small areas where the surface layer is 18 to 30 
inches thick. 

This Ruston soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is rapid. Infiltration and permeability are mod- 
erate to rapid. The available moisture capacity is low. 

This soil is easy to work and can be cultivated within a 
wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. It is suited to a number of different crops. It is 
poorly suited to cultivated crops, however, because of its 
moderately steep slopes and the moderate to severe hazard 
oferosion. (Capability unit IVe-11; woodland suitability 
group 3; wildlife group 4) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (RfD2)—In most places the surface layer of this 
soil is grayish-brown fine sandy loam that is 6 inches thick. 
It overlies yellowish-red, friable sandy clay that is 24 
inches thick. The underlying material is mottled strong- 
brown and pale-brown sandy loam. <A few shallow rills 
and gullies are in most fields. In places the plow layer is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam. In most places a few 
pebbles of chert and quartz are on the surface. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the surface 
layer is brown to dark reddish-brown fine sandy loam or 
loam. The subsoil in the included areas is red to dark-red 
sandy clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. 

This Ruston soil is very strongly acid, and its content 
of organic matter and natural fertility are low. Surface 
runoff is rapid. Water enters this soil readily and moves 
at a moderate to rapid rate through the profile. The 
available moisture capacity is low; plants may be damaged 
by lack of water during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a wide 
range of moisture content without clodding or crusting. 
It is suited to all of the crops grown locally, but further 
erosion is a moderate to severe hazard if cultivated crops 
are grown. (Capability unit IVe-11; woodland suit- 
ability group 3; wildlife group 4) 

Ruston sandy clay .leam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (RsD3)-—This soil generally has a plow 
layer of dark yellowish-brown, slightly sticky sandy clay 
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loam that is 3 inches thick. Below the surface layer is 20 
inches of yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam. The 
sandy clay loam is underlain by 8 inches of yellowish-red 
fine sandy loam. Below is sandy loam or loamy sand. In 
many places the surface layer is reddish brown or yellowish 
red instead of dark yellowish brown. In places there are 
a, few shallow and deep gullies. Mapped with this soil are 
small areas where the slope is greater than 15 percent. 

This Ruston soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is rapid to very rapid. Infiltration is moderate to 
slow, and permeability is moderate to rapid. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is low; plants may be damaged by 
lack of water during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is difficult to work, and clods form if it is tilled 
too wet or toodry. When the soil dries, a crust forms that 
sometimes causes the stand of crops to be poor. This soil 
is not suited to cultivated crops, because of its moderately 
steep slopes and the severe hazard of further erosion. 
(Capability unit VIe-111; woodland suitability group 3; 
wildlife group 8) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(RfE).—This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam that is 4 inches thick. The surface layer 
overlies 10 inches of yellowish-brown fine sandy loam. 
Just below is 20 inches of yellowish-red, friable fine sandy 
loam. The underlying material is brown to dark-brown 
sandy loam or loamy sand. In about half of the acreage, 
the surface layer is 4 to 8 inches thick. Pebbles of chert 
and quartz are on the surface and throughout the profile 
in most places. In most old fields, there are a. few shallow 
rills and gullies. Mapped with this soil are a few small 
areas where the surface layer is 18 to 30 inches thick. 

This Ruston soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is rapid to very rapid. Infiltration is moderate to 
rapid, and permeability is rapid. The available moisture 
capacity is low. 

Because of its steep slopes and the severe hazard of ero- 
sion, this soil is not suited to cultivated crops. It is suited 
to permanent pasture, hay, or trees. (Capability unit 
ViIe-19; woodland suitability group 3; wildlife group 4) 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (RxC).—The soils in this complex are on narrow, 
sloping ridgetops. They are widely distributed through- 
out the western two-thirds of the county. 

Ruston soils occupy about 50 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 10 inches thick and overlies 24 inches of 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam. The underlying material 
is yellowish-red sandy loam. 

Cuthbert soils occupy about 25 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 10 inches thick and overlies 10 inches of 
yellowish-red silty clay. Below’ the yellowish-red silty 
clay is gray silty clay that is mottled with red and brown. 

Shubuta soils occupy about 25 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 10 inches thick and overlies 10 inches of red 
silty clay. Below is yellowish-red silty clay that is mot- 
tled with gray and brown. 

In places many fragments of iron-crust rock are on the 
surface. These fragments are about 1 inch thick and are 


Figure 9.—Road cut in an area of Cuthbert soil, showing irregular, 
broken fragments of iron-crust rock. 


1 to 10 inches in diameter. In most places a layer of iron- 
crust rock underlies the subsoil of the Cuthbert (fig. 9) 
and Shubuta soils. 

Mapped with the soils of this complex are small areas 
in which the texture is loamy sand to a depth of 2 to 6 
feet. Also included are small areas of Ora, Guin, and 
Boswell soils. 

The soils of this complex are very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and infiltration 
is moderate to rapid. Permeability is also moderate to 
rapid in the Ruston soils, but it is slow to moderate in the 
Cuthbert and Shubuta soils. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is low; these soils are droughty during even short, 
dry periods. 

The soils are fairly easy to work, except. in areas where 
the fragments of iron-crust rock are on the surface. They 
are suited to only a limited number of different crops, 
however, because they are shallow over firm silty clay. 
In most of this complex, the soils are well suited to per- 
manent pasture, hay, or trees. Erosion is a moderate to 
severe hazard if cultivated cropsare grown. (The Ruston 
soil of this complex is in capability unit I[Ie-12, the 
Cuthbert soil is in capability unit VIe-19, and the Shubuta 
soil is in capability unit I[1Te44; woodland suitability 
group 4; wildlife group 2) 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded (RxC2).—The soils in this complex are on 
narrow, sloping ridgetops. They are widely distributed 
throughout the western two-thirds of the county. ~ 

Ruston soils occupy about 50 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 6 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 
20 inches of yellowish-red fine sandy clay loam. Below 
is strong-brown fine sandy loam. 
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Cuthbert soils occupy about 25 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of pale-brown fine sandy loam 
that is 5 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 10 inches 
of yellowish-red sandy clay. The sandy clay is underlain 
by mottled silty clay that is gray, strong brown, and red. 
Sabin soils occupy about 25 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of pale-brown fine sandy loam 
that is 5 inches thick. Their surface layer overlies 10 
inches of red silty clay. Below the red silty clay is 
yellowish-red silty clay that is mottled with brown and 
gray. 

In places many fragments of iron-crust rock are on the 
surface. These fragments are about 1 inch thick and are 
1 to 10 inches in diameter. In most areas of Cuthbert 
and Shubuta soils, a layer of iron-crust rock underlies 
the subsoil. There are a few shallow gullies and remnants 
of old terraces throughout much of the acreage. In places 
in this complex, the surface layer is yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam or silty clay loam. Mapped with these soils 
are small areas of Ora, Boswell, and Guin soils. 

The soils of this complex are very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. Infiltration is 
moderate to rapid. Permeability is moderate to rapid in 
the Ruston soils, but it is slow to moderate in the Cuthbert 
and Shubuta soils. The available moisture capacity is 
low; plants may be damaged by lack of water during even 
a short period of drought. 

The Cuthbert soils of this complex are hard to work, 
but the Ruston soils are fairly easy to work, except in 
those areas where fragments of iron-crust rock are on the 
surface. The Cuthbert and Shubuta soils are suited to 
only a limited number of different crops, however, because 
they are shallow over firm silty clay. The suitability 
of these soils for cultivated crops is marginal, but occa- 
sionally cultivated crops can be grown safely. Erosion 
is a moderate hazard, and yields are generally low. In 
most places these soils are well suited to permanent pas- 
ture, hay, or trees. (The Ruston soil of this complex 
is in capability unit IIIe-12, the Cuthbert soil is in capa- 
bility unit VIe-19, and the Shubuta soil is in capa- 
bility unit ITle-44; woodland suitability group 4; wild- 
life group 2) 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes (RxD)—The soils in this complex are on moderately 
steep side slopes and foot slopes. They are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the western two-thirds of the county. 

Ruston soils occupy about 50 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 12 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 
24 inches of yellowish-red sandy clay loam. The sandy 
clay loam is underlain by yellowish-red fine sandy loam. 

Cuthbert soils occupy 30 percent of the acreage. They 
have a surface layer of brownish-yellow fine sandy loam 
that is 10 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 10 
inches of strong-brown sandy clay. Below is gray sandy 
clay mottled with strong brown. 

Shubuta soils occupy 20 percent of the acreage. They 
have a surface layer of light yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 10 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 
10 inches of yellowish-red silty clay. Below is yellowish- 
red silty clay that is mottled with gray and brown. 

In places many fragments of iron-crust rock are on the 
surface. These fragments are about 1 inch thick and are 


1 to 10 inches in diameter, In most places a layer of iron- 
crust rock underlies the subsoil of the Cuthbert and Shu- 
buta soils. 

Mapped with the soils of this complex are small areas 
where loamy sand or sandy loam extends to a depth of 
2 to 6 feet. Also included are small areas of Ora, Guin, 
and Boswell soils. 

The soils of this complex are very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is rapid. Water enters these soils 
readily ; it moves at a moderate to rapid rate through the 
Ruston soil and at a slow to moderate rate through the 
Cuthbert and Shubuta soils. The available moisture 
capacity is low. These soils may be droughty during even 
short dry periods. 

The soils of this complex are not suited to cultivated 
crops, because they are moderately steep and shallow and 
in places are underlain by tough, plastic clay. Also, the 
hazard of erosion is severe. These soils are well suited to 
trees, permanent pasture, and hay. (The Ruston soil of 
this complex is in capability unit [Ve—11, the Cuthbert soil 
is in capability unit VIe-19, and the Shubuta soil is in 
capability unit [Ve-19. All of these soils are in woodland 
suitability group 4 and wildlife group 4) 

RustonsCathbert Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded (RxD2).—The soils of this complex are on 
moderately steep side slopes and foot slopes. They are 
widely distributed throughout the western two-thirds of 
the county. 

Ruston soils occupy about 50 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface Taser of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 5 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 
20 inches of yellowish-red sandy clay loam. Below the 
pericsnred sandy clay loam is yellowish-red fine sandy 
oam. 

Cuthbert soils occupy about 30 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface Tee of light yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam that is 6 inches thick. The surface layer is 
underlain by 10 inches of yellowish-red silty clay. Below 
is mottled silty clay that is gray, brown, and red. 

Shubuta soils occupy about 20 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam that 
is 5 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 12 inches 
of red silty clay. Below is red silty clay that is mottled 
with gray and brown. 

In places many fragments of iron-crust rock are on 
the surface. These fragments are about 1 inch thick and 
are 1 to 10 inches in diameter. In most places a layer 
of iron-crust rock underlies the subsoil] of the Shubuta and 
Cuthbert soils. A few shallow gullies and remnants of 
old terraces are in most old fields. 

In places the surface layer is yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam or silty clay loam. Mapped with the soils of this 
complex are small areas of Boswell, Guin, and Ora. soils. 

The soils of this complex are very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is rapid. Water enters these soils 
readily. It moves at a moderate to rapid rate through 
the Ruston soils and at a slow to moderate rate through 
the Cuthbert and Shubuta soils. The available moisture 
capacity is low; plants may be damaged by lack of water 
during even a short period of drought. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, because 
they are moderately steep, and are shallow over tough, 
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plastic clay. Also, the hazard of further erosion is severe. 
The soils are well suited to trees, permanent pasture, or 
hay. (The Ruston soil of this complex is in capability 
unit [Ve-11, the Cuthbert soil is in capability unit VIe-19, 
and the Shubuta soil is in capability unit [Ve-19; wood- 
land suitability group 4; wildlife group 4) 

Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 percent slopes 
(R'E) —This mapping unit consists of Ruston and Cuthbert 
soils in areas where the ridgetops are narrow and wind- 
ing. The soils are also in narrow, nearly level strips in 
the hollows. The total acreage is large. The soils are 
widely distributed throughout the western two-thirds of 
the county. 

Ruston soils occupy about 55 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of light yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam that is 12 inches thick. The surface layer 
overlies 15 inches of yellowish-red sandy clay loam. The 
sandy clay loam is underlain by strong-brown fine sandy 
loam. 

Cuthbert soils occupy about 80 percent of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam that is 5 inches thick. The surface layer over- 
lies 12 inches of yellowish-red silty clay or clay. Below 
is gray silty clay or clay that is mottled with red and 
brown. The remaining 15 percent of the acreage consists 
partly of Guin, Ora, Boswell, and Shubuta soils and partly 
of soils that have a texture of sandy loam or loamy sand 
to a depth of 114 to 6 feet. It also includes small eroded 
areas, where the texture of the surface layer is sandy clay 
loam or silty clay loam. In most of these eroded areas, 
there are a few shallow and deep gullies. The Guin, Ora, 
Boswell, Shubuta, and other included soils occur only in 
some parts of the county. Southeast of the town of 
Fayette, along Concord and Fayette County Lake Roads, 
areas of this mapping unit consist of about equal propor- 
tions of Ruston and Cuthbert soils. 

The soils in this mapping unit are very strongly acid, 
and their natural fertility and content of organic matter 
are low. Surface runoff is very rapid. Water enters 
these soils readily. It moves at a moderate to rapid rate 
through the Ruston profile, and ata slow to moderate rate 
through the Cuthbert profile. The available moisture 
capacity is low. 

Nearly all of the areas are wooded, and the dominant 
trees are oak, hickory, dogwood, and pine. A few small 
areas were formerly cleared. Later they were abandoned, 
and now they have reverted to forests of loblolly pine. 
These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, because of 
their steep slope and the severe to very severe hazard of 
erosion. They are suited to trees. (The Ruston soils are 
chiefly in capability unit VIe-19, and the Cuthbert soils 
are in capability unit VIIe-19; woodland suitability 
group 4; not placed in a wildlife group) 


Sandy Alluvial Land (sq) 


This land type is along Luxapallila Creek, mostly in 
areas where the creek breaks over its banks during flood 
stage. It is in small areas, and its total acreage is small. 
The soil material consists of stratified sand or loamy sand 
to sandy loam that ranges from 114 to 8 feet or more in 
thickness. The underlying material is intensely mottled 
loam to clay loam. This land type is flooded frequently 
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in winter and spring and early in summer. The slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

This land type is strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is slow. Infiltration and permeability are very rapid 
through the profile to the underlying material. In the 
underlying material, it is slow. “The available moisture 
capacity is low. 

his land type is poorly suited to cultivated crops be- 
cause of the low supply of water and nutrients it holds 
available to plants. It is suited to trees and to some pas- 
ture grasses. (Capability unit VIIe-49; woodland suit- 
ability group 13; wildlife group 6) 


Savannah Series 


In the Savannah series are deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly level to sloping soils that have a fragipan. 
The soils are mainly on broad, flat uplands of the Coastal 
Plain. The following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loam. 

5 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown, friable clay loam. 

20 to 42 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and red, compact 
and brittle clay loam. 

42 to 72 inches +, mottled red, brown, and gray, friable sandy 
clay loam. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam 
to clay loam. Depth to the compact and brittle fragipan 
ranges from 18 to 30 inches. In some areas a few small 
pebbles of chert and quartz are on the surface. 

The Savannah soils are strongly to very strongly acid. 
Their natural fertility is low, but crops grown on them 
make good response to fertilizer and lime. Water enters 
these soils readily and moves at a moderate rate through 
the profile to the fragipan. In the fragipan it moves 
more slowly. Because of the fragipan, these soils are 
slow to warm up in spring. When they dry, a crust tends 
to form. The crust sometimes causes the stand of crops 
tobe poor. The available moisture capacity is low; plants 
may be damaged by lack of water during even a short 
period of drought, mainly late in spring and in summer. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the west- 
ern part of the county, but their total acreage is small. 
Nearly all of the areas are used for cultivated crops. Cot- 
ton is the main crop (fig. 10), but the soils are suited to 
all of the crops grown locally. 

Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (SbA).—This soil 
has a surface layer of brown loam that is 6 inches thick. 
The surface layer overlies about 20 inches of yellowish- 
brown clay loam. Below the clay loam is a compact and 
a loam fragipan at a depth ranging from 20 to 30 
inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid, and its 
content of organic matter and natural fertility are low. 
Surface runoff is slow or very slow. Infiltration is mod- 
erate. Permeability is moderate to the fragipan, but it 
is slow in the fragipan. 

This soil is easy to work, and it is suited to a fairly large 
number of different crops. When it dries, however, a crust 
forms that sometimes causes the stand of crops to be poor. 
The fragipan restricts the penetration of roots and water. 
During wet seasons, the subsoil is waterlogged and crops 
may drown out. Crops may be damaged by lack of water 
during even a short dry period in summer or in fall. (Ca- 
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Figure 10.—A field of cotton on Savannah loam, @ to 2 percent 
slopes. Under a high level of management, yields of 550 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre are obtained. 


pability unit [Iw-15; woodland suitability group 5; wild- 
life group 3) 

Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Sb8).—This 
soil has a surface layer of dark-gray loam that is 3 inches 
thick. The surface layer overlies 5 inches of light yellow- 
ish-brown loam. Below the loam is 20 inches of yellowiah- 
brown fine sandy clay loam. A compact and brittle fragi- 

an is at a depth of 20 to 80 inches. In places a few peb- 

bles of chert and quartz are on the surface. __ 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid, and its 
natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 
Surface runoff is slow to medium, and infiltration is mod- 
erate. Permeability is moderate to the fragipan, but it is 
slow in the fragipan. The available moisture capacity is 
low. 

This soil is easy to work, and it is suited to a number of 
different crops. Erosion is a slight to moderate hazard, 
however, if cultivated crops are grown. This soil may 
be ree tad during even a short dry period. (Capabilit 
unit Ile-15; woodland suitability group 5; wildlife 
group 3) 

Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (SbB2).— 
This soil has a plow layer of dark grayish-brown loam 
that is 5 inches thick. The plow layer overlies 15 inches 
of yellowish-brown clay loam. Just below is the compact 
ad brittle fragipan of yellowish-brown clay loam that 
is mottled with gray. In places few to many pebbles of 
chert and quartz are on the surface. A few rills and shal- 

low gullies are in some fields. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the plow 
layer is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam. Also included 
are small areas of Ruston, Ora, and Shubuta soils. 

This Savannah soil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid, and its natural fertility and content of organic mat- 
ter are low. Surface minal: is slow to medium. Infiltra- 

tion is moderate. Permeability is moderate to the fragi- 
pan, but it is slow in the fragrpan. The available mois- 
ture capacity is low. 

This soil is easy to work and is suited to a large number 
of different crops. Further erosion is a slight to moderate 
hazard, however, if cultivated crops are grown. This 
soil is droughty during even a short dry period. (Capa- 


bility unit [Te-15; woodland suitability group 5; wildlife 
group 3) 

Savannah loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(SbC2).—In most places this soil has a plow layer of brown 
loam that is 4 inches thick. Below the plow layer is 16 
inches of yellowish-brown, friable fine sandy clay loam. 
The fine sandy clay loam is underlain by a compact and 
brittle fragipan of yellowish-brown, pale-brown, and gray 
loam. In places few to many pebbles of chert and quartz 
are on the surface. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 
18 to 30 inches. In places the plow layer is yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam. A few shallow rills and gullies 
are in most fields. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the surface 
layer is 7 to 10 inches thick. Also included are small areas 
of Ora and Ruston soils. 

This Savannah soil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid, and its natural fertility aad content of organic mat- 
ter are low. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. Water 
enters this soil readily. It moves at a moderate rate 
through the profile to the fragipan, and then it moves 
more slowly. The available moisture capacity is low; 
plants may be damaged by lack of water during even a 
short period of drought. 

This soil is easy to work, but it clods if worked too wet 
or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms that sometimes 
causes the stand of crops to be poor. This soil is suited 
to a fairly large number of crops, and it is fairly produc- 
tive under good management. Further erosion is a mod- 
erate hazard, however, if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit IIIe-15; woodland suitability group 5; 
wildlife group 3) 


Sequatchie Series 


In the Sequatchie series are deep, well-drained, nearly 
level soils on low stream terraces. These soils are in nar- 
row valleys of the Southern Appalachian Plateau. The 
following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, brown loam. 
6 to 82 inches, dark-brown silty clay loam. 
32 to 60 inches, dark-brown loam. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from yellowish brown 
to dark brown. The texture ranges from loam to silty 
clay loam. 

These soils are strongly acid. Their content of organic 
matter is low, and their natural fertility is moderate. 
Crops grown on these soils make good response to lime 
and fertilizer. Water enters these soils readily and moves 
through the profile at a moderate rate. The root zone is 
deep, and the available moisture capacity is moderate, 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the east~ 
ern one-third of the county, but their total acreage is 
small. Nearly all of the areas are used for cultivated 
crops, mainly corn and cotton. These are among the most. 
productive soils in the county. They are well suited to 
all of the crops grown locally. 

Sequatchie loam (Sc).—This is the only Sequatchie soil 
mapped in this county. It has a plow layer of brown loam 
that is 6 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 26 inches 
of dark-brown silty clay loam. Below the silty clay loam 
is 30 inches of dark-brown loam. Varying amounts of 
sandstone and fragments of shale are in the profile and on 
the surface. Small areas in low parts of fields are flooded 
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occasionally. The dominant slope is 0 to 2 percent, but 
a few small areas have slopes of as much as 6 percent. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas that have a surface 
layer of fine sandy loam or silt loam. 

This soil is strongly acid. Its natural fertility is moder- 
ate, and its content of organic matter is low. Surface 
runoff is slow to very slow. Water enters this soil readily 
and moves at a moderate rate through the profile. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate. 

This soil is easy to work and can be tilled within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. It is among the most productive soils in the county. 
It is well suited to all of the crops grown locally, and 
yileds are high under good management. Erosion is a 
slight hazard, however, if cultivated crops are grown. 
(Capability unit I-42; woodland suitability group 9; 
wildlife group 1) 


Shubuta Series 


In the Shubuta series are deep, moderately well drained 
or well drained soils on uplands of the Coastal Plain. 
The soils are gently oe to moderately steep and are 
on ridgetops and side slopes. The following describes a 
representative profile: 

0 to 4 inches, brown fine sandy loam. 
4 to 18 inches, red silty clay; blocky structure. 
18 to 60 inches, red clay mottled with brown; blocky structure. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from strong brown to 
red, and the texture ranges from silty clay loam to clay. 
In places the lower part of the subsoil is mottled with 
gray, as well as brown. 

These soils are very strongly acid, and their content 
of organic matter and natural fertility are low. Crops 
grown on them make fair response to lime and fertilizer. 
Water enters these soils readily and moves slowly 
through the profile. The root zone is moderately deep. 
The available moisture capacity is low; plants may be 
damaged by lack of water during even a short period of 
drought. 


These soils are widely distributed throughout the west- . 


ern two-thirds of the county, and their total acreage is 
fairly large. Formerly, a large part of the acreage was 
cultivated, but most of these areas have been abandoned 
and are reverting to forests of pine. A small acreage is 
used for pasture. These soils are poorly suited to culti- 
vated crops because their subsoil of firm silty clay or clay 
is near the surface. Erosion is a hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown, 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(SfB2].—This soil has a plow layer of light yellowish-brown 
fine sandy loam that is 5 inches thick. The surface layer 
overlies 15 inches of yellowish-red, firm silty clay. Below 
is mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and red silty clay. In 
many places the subsoil is red. Small areas where severe 
erosion has exposed the subsoil are common, Remnants of 
old terraces are in many old fields. In places many frag- 
ments of iron-crust rock are on the surface. These frag- 
ments are about 1 inch thick and are 1 to 10 inches in 
diameter. In most places the subsoil is underlain by a 
layer of iron-crust rock. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
slow to medium. Water enters this soil at a moderate to 
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rapid rate, but moves slowly through the profile. The 
available moisture capacity is low; plants may be damaged 
by lack of water during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, except in areas where 
fragments of iron-crust rock are on the surface, and in 
small areas where the subsoil is exposed. The range of 
moisture content suitable for tillage is narrow; the soil 
clods if worked too wet or too dry. This soil is suited 
to only a few different crops because tough, dense silty 
clay or clay is near the surface. Also, the amount of 
moisture held available for plants is low. If cultivated 
crops are grown, yields are usually low and there is a 
moderate hazard of further erosion. This soil is suited 
to permanent pasture, hay, or trees. (Capability unit 
Tle-44; woodland suitability group 4; wildlife group 2) 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(SfC).—The surface layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam that is 3 inches thick. It overlies a layer 
of yellowish-brown fine sandy loam that is 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-red, firm silty clay or clay that is 
10 inches thick. The material underlying the subsoil is 
yellowish-red silty clay or clay that is mottled with brown 
and gray. In places many fragments of iron-crust rock 
are on the surface. These fragments are about 1 inch thick 
and are 1 to 10 inches in diameter. In most places a layer 
of iron-crust rock underlies the subsoil. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and, content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
medium to rapid. Infiltration is moderate to rapid, and 

ermeability is slow. The available moisture capacity is 
ow; plants may be damaged by lack of water during even 
a short period of drought. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, except in areas where the 
fragments of iron-crust rock are on the surface. It is 
poorly suited to row crops because of the tough silty clay 
or clay near the surface. Also, the hazard of further ero- 
sion is moderate to severe. The soil is suited to permanent 

asture, hay, or trees. (Capability unit [TIe-44; wood- 
and suitability group 4; wildlife group 2) 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (S{C2).—This soil has a surface layer of brown fine 
sandy loam that is 4 inches thick. The surface layer over- 
lies red silty clay that is 16 inches thick. The silty clay 
is underlain by red, firm clay that is mottled with brown. 
Small areas are common in which severe erosion has ex- 
posed the subsoil of red silty clay. Shallow gullies and 
remnants of old terraces are in many old fields. In places 
many fragments of iron-crust rock are on the surface. 
These fragments are about 1 inch thick and are 1 to 10 
inches in diameter. In most places a layer of iron-crust 
rock underlies the subsoil. Mapped with this soil are small 
areas of Ora, Ruston, Boswell, and Savannah soils. 

This Shubuta soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid. Water enters this soil at a 
moderate to gies rate, but moves slowly through the pro- 
file. The available moisture capacity is low; plants may 
be damaged by lack of water during even a short period of 
drought. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops because tough silty 
clay or clay is near the surface. Also, the hazard of fur- 
ther erosion is moderate to severe. The soil is suited to 
permanent pasture, hay, or trees. (Capability unit 
IITe44; woodland suitability group'4; wildlife group 2) 
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Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(SfD).—The surface layer of this soil is dark-gray fine sandy 
loam that is 4 inches thick. It overlies light olive-brown 
fine sandy loam that is 8 inches thick. The fine sandy loam 
is underlain by red, firm clay that is mottled with brown 
and gray at a depth below about 20 inches. In places many 
fragments of iron-crust rock are on the surface. These 
fragments are about 1 inch thick and are 1 to 10 inches 
in diameter. In most places a layer of iron-crust rock 
underlies the subsoil. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
rapid. Infiltration is medium to rapid, and permeability 
is slow. The available moisture capacity is low; plants 
may be damaged by lack of water during even a short pe- 
riod of drought. 

This soil 1s poorly suited to row crops because tough 
silty clay or clay is near the surface and the hazard of ero- 
sion is severe. Occasionally, cultivated crops can be grown 
safely, but yields are generally low. (Capability unit 
IVe-19; woodland suitability group 4; wildlife group 4) 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (SfD2)—The surface layer of this soil is dark gray- 
ish-brown fine sandy loam that is 5 inches thick. It over- 
lies yellowish-red, firm silty clay that is 10 inches thick. 
Below is yellowish-red, firm silty clay or clay that is 
mottled with gray and brown. In places many fragments 
of iron-crust rock are on the surface. These fragments are 
about 1 inch thick and are 1 to 10 inches in diameter, In 
many areas the color of the subsoil is strong brown or red. 
In most places a layer of iron-crust rock underlies the sub- 
soil, Small areas are common where the subsoil of silty 
clay is exposed. Shallow gullies and remnants of old ter- 
races are common throughout much of the acreage. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
rapid. Infiltration is moderate to rapid, and permeability 
is slow. The available moisture capacity is low; plants 
may be damaged by lack of water during even a very short 
period of drought. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops because tough silty 
clay or clay is near the surface. Also, the hazard of fur- 
ther erosion is severe. The soil can be cultivated occasion- 
ally, but yields are generally low. This soil is suited to 
permanent pasture, hay, or trees. (Capability unit 
LVe-19; woodland suitability group 4; wildlife group 4) 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (ShC2).—The soils of this complex are sloping and 
are on narrow ridgetops. They are in the western two- 
thirds of the county. 

Shubuta soils occupy about two-thirds of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 4 inches thick and overlies 10 inches of yellow- 
ish-red sandy clay or clay. Below the surface layer is 
yellowish-red clay that is mottled with brown and gray. 
Fragments of iron-crust rock that are one-half inch thick 
and 1 to 4 inches in diameter make up about 5 to 10 percent 
of the profile. 

Boswell soils are mainly in small spots, narrow strips, 
or irregularly shaped patches within areas of Shubuta 
soils. They have a surface layer of brown fine sandy ioam 
that is 4 inches thick and overlies 10 inches of red, sticky 
and plastic clay. Below is dense, very plastic clay mottled 
with red and gray. 


Small areas are common where the subsoil of red sandy 
clay or clay is exposed. Remnants of old terraces and 
gully scars are in most old fields. 

) pees with the soils of this complex are small areas 
in which the soils are less sloping than the typical soils and 
small areas where the surface layer is 8 to 15 inches thick. 
Also included are small areas that have a more sandy, 
more friable subsoil. 

The soils of this complex are very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. Infiltration is 
moderate to rapid, and permeability is slow or very slow. 
The available moisture capacity Is low. 

These soils are fairly easy to work, except in areas where 
the subsoil of silty clay or clay is exposed. They are suited 
to only a limited number of crops, however, because of the 
firm, sticky silty clay or clay near the surface. If these 
soils are used for cultivated crops, the hazard of further 
erosion is moderate to severe, and yields are generally low. 
(Capability unit TVe-19; woodland suitability group 4; 
wildlife group 2) 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (ShD2).—The soils of this complex are moderately 
steep and are on ridgetops, side slopes, and foot slopes. 
They are in the western two-thirds of the county. 

Shubuta soils occupy about two-thirds of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam that is 
6 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 10 inches of 
yellowish-red, firm fine sandy clay or silty clay. Below 
is mottled red, gray, and brown clay. 

Boswell soils are mainly in small spots, narrow strips, 
or irregularly shaped patches within areas of Shubuta 
soils. They have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy Joam that is 5 inches thick. Their surface layer 
overlies red, sticky and plastic clay. Below is mottled 
red and gray plastic clay. Gully scars and remnants of 
old terraces are common throughout most of the acreage. 

Mapped with the soils of this complex are small areas 
where the subsoil of tough, plastic clay or silty clay is 
exposed. Also included are small areas that have a coarser 
textured, more friable subsoil than the typical Shubuta 
and Boswell soils. 

The soils of this complex are very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is rapid. Infiltration is moderate to 
rapid, and permeability is slow or very slow. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is low. 

These soils are fairly easy to work, except in areas 
where the tough, plastic subsoil is exposed. The soils are 
not suited to cultivated crops, because of the tough, plastic 
clay near the surface and the severe hazard of further 
erosion. They are suited to permanent pasture, hay, or 
trees. (Capability unit TVe-19; woodland suitability 
group 4; wildlife group 4) 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 15 to 50 percent slopes 
(SkE).—The soils of this complex are steep or very steep 
and are on the sides of hills. They are in the western two- 
thirds of the county. 

Shubuta soils occupy about two-thirds of the acreage. 
They have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam that is 2 inches thick. The surface layer over- 
lies 7 inches of yellowish-brown fine sandy loam. Below 
is 10 inches of red silty clay that is underlain by mottled, 
red and brownish-yellow sandy clay. 
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Boswell soils are mainly in small spots, narrow strips, 
or irregularly shaped patches within areas of Shubuta 
soils. ‘Chey have a surface layer of brown fine sandy loam 
that is 4 inches thick. Their surface layer overlies 12 
inches of red, plastic clay. Below is red, plastic clay 
mottled with gray. In places few to many fragments of 
iron-crust rock are on the surface. Mapped with the soils 
of this complex are small areas that have a coarser tex- 
tured subsoil than the typical Shubuta and Boswell soils. 

The soils of this complex are very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is very rapid. Infiltration is mod- 
erate to rapid, and permeability is slow to very slow. The 
available moisture capacity is low. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, because 
of their steep slopes, the very rapid runoff, and the very 
severe hazard of erosion. They are well suited to trees. 
(Capability unit VIIe-19; woodland suitability group 4; 
wildlife group 4) 


Stendal Series 


In the Stendal series are deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level, silty soils of the Southern Appalachian Pla- 
teau. The soils are along or at the heads of small drain- 
ageways. The following describes a representative 
profile: 

0 to 7 inches, brown loam. 
7 to 80 inches, mottled gray and brown silt loam. 
30 to 42 inches +, mottled gray and brown loam. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from fine sandy 
loam to silt loam. The texture of the material below the 
surface layer ranges from loam to silty clay loam. 

These soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Their natural fertility is moderate, and their content of 
organic matter is low. Crops grown on these soils make 
good response to lime and fertilizer. 

Water enters these soils readily and moves at a moderate 
rate through the profile. The available moisture capacity 
is moderate, and the root zone is moderately deep. ‘These 
soils receive seepage water, but normally they are not 
subject to flooding. The subsoil is waterlogged during 
wet seasons, and water stands on the surface for fairly 
long periods. 

These soils are widely distributed, mainly in the eastern 
one-third of the county. Their total acreage is fairly 
large. About two-thirds of the acreage is wooded; the 
dominant trees are gum, maple, oak, and pine. The 
cleared areas are used mainly for corn or pasture. These 
soils are not well suited to cultivated crops, because of 
the high water table and the imperfect drainage. Erosion 
is not a hazard. 

Stendal soils, loca] alluvium (Sn)—These are the only 
Stendal soils mapped in this county. Their surface layer 
is brown. This layer ranges from fine sandy loam to silt 
loam and is 7 inches thick. Below is 24 inches of mottled 
gray and brown silt loam. Below the silt loam is mottled 
gray and brown loam. The profile contains lenses of sand 
or silt. Fragments of sandstone and shale are common 
on. the surface. 

Mapped with these soils are small areas where beds 
consisting of irregular, broken fragments of sandstone and 
shale are at a depth of 12 to 30 inches. Also included 
are small areas of Philo and Atkins soils. 
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The Stendal soils are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. Their natural fertility is moderate, and their con- 
tent of organic matter is low. Surface runoff is slow or 
very slow. These soils receive seepage water, and water 
stands on the surface for fairly long periods during wet 
seasons. Infiltration of water, permeability, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity are moderate. 

These soils are fairly easy to work and can be tilled 
within a fairly wide range of moisture content without 
clodding or crusting. Their imperfect drainage and the 
seasonally high water table, however, limit their suitability 
for some crops. Erosion is not a problem. (Capability 
ou IIw-11; woodland suitability group 7; wildlife group 
6 


Stough Series 


In the Stough series are deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level soils on low stream terraces of the Coastal 
Plain. These soils have a weak fragipan. The following 
describes a representative profile: 

0 to G inches, brown loam. 

6 to 19 inches, olive-brown clay loam mottled with gray. 

19 to 30 inches, olive-brown, slightly compact and brittle sandy 
clay loam with many gray and brown mottles. 

30 to 60 inches, mottled brown and gray fine sandy clay loam. 

Depth to the fragipan ranges from 16 to 24 inches. The 
texture of the subsoil ranges from loam to clay loam. 

These soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid, and 
their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. They give a fair response to lime and fertilizer. 
Water enters these soils readily. It moves at a moderate 
rate through the profile to the fragipan, and then it moves 
slowly. ‘These soils have a seasonally high water table. 
Their subsoil is waterlogged during wet seasons. The root 
zone is shallow to moderately deep, and the available 
moisture capacity is low. Most of the areas are subject 
to occasional flooding. 

Stough soils are along the Sipsey and North Rivers, and 
along Luxapallila Creek and other large creeks. Their 
total acreage is fairly large. About half of the areas have 
been cleared and are used mainly for corn or pasture. 
These soils are not well suited to cultivated crops, because 
of their imperfect drainage and the high water table. 

Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (S!A).—This is the 
only Stough soil mapped in this county. It has a plow 
layer of brown loam that is 6 inches thick. The surface 
layer overlies 12 inches of olive-brown clay loam mottled 
with gray. Below is a fragipan of olive-brown sandy 
clay loam with many gray and brown mottles. In places 
a few pebbles of chert and quartz are on the surface. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the slope 
is between 2 and 6 percent. Also included are small areas 
of Prentiss and Myatt soils. 

This Stough soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid, 
and its natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is slow to very slow. Water enters 
this soil readily. It moves at a moderate rate through 
the profile to the fragipan, and then it moves slowly. The 
subsoil is waterlogged during wet periods. The available 
moisture capacity is low. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, but it clods if worked 
too wet or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms that 
sometimes causes the stand of crops to be poor. This soil 
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is suited to only a limited number of crops because of its 
imperfect drainage, the seasonally high water table, and 
the susceptibility to occasional flooding. It is well suited 
to pasture, and corn makes a fair yield in some years. 
The hazard of erosion is slight, except in areas where floods 
cause scouring. (Capability unit I[Iw-12; woodland 
suitability group 2; wildlife group 6) 


Terrace Escarpments (Tc) 


This land type consists of sandy or gravelly soil material 
on sharp breaks between stream terraces and flood plains. 
It is mainly along the Sipsey and North Rivers. There 
is a weakly developed profile in some areas. In places the 
soil material is nearly all sand or gravel. The slopes range 
from 10 to 25 percent and are generally short. 

This land type is strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
ismediumtorapid. Infiltration israpid, and permeability 
is very rapid. The available moisture capacity is very low. 

This land type is not suited to cultivated crops or pas- 
ture, because of the steep slopes, the very rapid perme- 
ability, and the severe hazard of erosion. Its best use is 
probably for trees. (Capability unit VI[e~-19; woodland 
suitability group 13; wildlife group 4) 


Townley Series 


In the Townley series are shallow and moderately deep, 
well-drained soils of the Southern Appalachian Plateau. 
The soils are gently sloping or sloping and are on ridgetops 
and moderately steep side slopes. They formed in mate- 
rial weathered from shale. The following describes a rep- 
resentative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, brown loam. 

5 to 20 inches, red silty clay mottled with brown in the lower 
rt. 

20 to 26 inches, brown silty clay with red and brown mottles. 

26 inches +, level-bedded shale. 

The color of the subsoil ranges from yellowish red to 
dark red, and the texture ranges from silty clay loam to 
clay. Depth to bedrock ranges from 15 to 36 inches. 

These soils are very strongly acid, and their natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Crops 
grown on them make fair response to lime and fertilizer. 
Infiltration and permeability are. moderate to slow. The 
available moisture capacity is low; plants may be damaged 
by lack of water during even a short period of drought. 
The root zone is shallow. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the eastern 
one-third of the county, and their total acreage is fairly 
large. The natural vegetation is pine and mixed hard- 
woods, About one-third of the acreage was formerly used 
for cultivated crops, but much of this is reverting to forests 
of loblolly and Virginia pine (fig. 11). 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops because 
of their shallow root zone and the fine texture of their 
subsoil. Also, erosion is a hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. 

Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (TmB2).— 
This soil has a surface layer of brown loam that is 5 inches 
thick. The surface layer overlies 15 inches of red silty 
clay mottled with brown in the lower part. Below is 
brown silty clay mottled with red and brown. Depth to 
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Figure 11.—A 30-year-old stand of loblolly and Virginia pine grow- 
ing on Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. This area 
was formerly used for cultivated crops. 


shale bedrock is about 25 inches. Fragments of shale and 
sandstone are common on the surface and in the profile. 
Rills and shallow gullies are in many fields. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas where the surface 
layer is yellowish-red or red silty clay loam. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Montevallo soils. 

This Townley soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow or medium. Infiltration is moderate, and 
permeability is moderate to slow. The available moisture 
capacity is low. 

This soil is easy to work, except in small areas where the 
subsoil of red, firm silty clay is exposed. The soil is fairly 
well suited to most of the crops grown locally. It is 
droughty, however, during even a short period of dry 
weather, because of the shallow root zone and the fine 
texture of the subsoil. The hazard of further erosion is 
slight to moderate. (Capability unit ITIe-44; woodland 
suitability group 11; wildlife group 4) 

Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (TnB3)—The plow layer of this soil is 
dark-brown, slightly sticky silty clay loam that is 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil is red, firm heavy silty clay loam or 
silty clay that is 12 inches thick. Below is mottled red. 
and brown silty clay. Depth to shale bedrock is about 
20 inches. In many places the plow layer is reddish- 
brown silty clay loam. Shallow gullies are common in 
much of the acreage. Small fragments of shale and sand- 
stone are common on the surface. 
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This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertilit, 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runo 
is medium to rapid. Infiltration is slow, and permeability 
is moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is 
low to very low. 

This soil is difficult to work and can be tilled only within 
a narrow range of moisture content. It clods readily if 
worked too wet or too dry, and when it dries, a crust forms 
that sometimes causes the stand of crops to be poor. This 
soil is not suited to most of the crops grown locally, be- 
cause it has a shallow root zone ane is droughty during 
even a short period of dry weather. If cultivated crops 
are grown, the hazard of further erosion ismoderate. (Ca- 
pability unit [Ve444; woodland suitability group 11; 
wildlife group 8) 

Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes {TmC)—This soil 
has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown loam that is 8 
inches thick. The surface layer overlies 5 inches of yel- 
lowish-brown loam. The sisal is yellowish-red, firm 
silty clay that is 10 inches thick. Below the subsoil is 
mottled red and brown silty clay. Depth to shale bedrock 
is about 25 inches. Small fragments of shale and sand- 
eo are common on the surface and throughout the 

rofile. 
. This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is medium to rapid. Infiltration is moderate, and perme- 
ability is moderate to slow. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is low. . 

This soil is easy to work and can be cultivated within 
a wide range of moisture content without clodding or 
crusting. It is suited to a fairly large number of different 
crops. The root zone is shallow, however, and the soil 
is droughty during even a short period of dry weather. 
The hazard of further erosion is moderate. (Capability 
unit [Ve49; woodland suitability group 11; wildlife 
group 4) 

Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (TmC2).— 
This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
loam that is 5 inches thick. The surface layer overlies 12 
inches of red, firm silty clay. Below is variegated yellow- 
ish-red and brown, firm silty clay that is 8 inches thick. 
Depth to shale bedrock is about 25 inches. Small areas 
are common where the yellowish-red, firm subsoil is ex- 

sed. A. few shallow rills and gullies are in most fields. 

mall fragments of shale and sandstone are common on the 
surface. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
medium to rapid. Infiltration is moderate, and perme- 
ability is moderate to slow. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is low; plants may be damaged by lack of water 
during even a short period of drought. 

This soil is easy to work, except in small areas where 
the yellowish-red, firm subsoil is exposed. It is poorly 
suited to cultivated crops because of its shallow root zone 
and the moderate hazard of further erosion. However, it 
can be cultivated occasionally. (Capability unit [Ve-49 ; 
woodland suitability group 11; wildlife group 4) 

Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (TnC3)—The plow layer of this soil is 
yellowish-red, slightly sticky silty clay loam that is 3 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red, firm silty clay 
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that is 8 inches thick. Below is 4 to 8 inches of mottled 
strong-brown and brownish-yellow, firm silty clay. Depth 
to shale bedrock is about 20 inches. Small areas are com- 
mon. where the plow layer is red, firm silty clay. A few 
shallow and deep gullies are in most fields. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
rapid. Infiltration is slow, and permeability is moderate 
: slow. The available moisture capacity is low to very 
ow. 

This soil is difficult to work, and it can be tilled only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. It clods if 
worked too wet or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms 
that sometimes causes the stand of crops to be poor. This 
soil is not suited to cultivated crops, because the root zone 
is shallow and the hazard of erosion is moderate to severe. 
It is droughty during even a short dry period, but it is 
suited to permanent pasture, hay, or trees. (Capability 
unit Ln woodland suitability group 11; wildlife 
grou 

Townley loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
{TmD2).—This soil has a surface layer of grayish-brown 
loam that is 4 inches thick and overlies about 10 inches of 
yellowish-red, firm silty clay. Below is mottled brown 
and red silty clay. Depth to shale bedrock is about 20 
inches. Small areas are common where the yellowish-red 
subsoil isexposed. In places many fragments of shale and 
sandstone are on the surface. A few shallow rills and 
gullies are common in some areas. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff 
is rapid. Infiltration is moderate, and permeability is 
moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is low; 
plants may be damaged by lack of water during even a 
short period of drought. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, except in areas where 
the subsoil is exposed. It is not suited to row crops, be- 
cause of its shallow root zone, the moderately steep slopes, 
and the moderate to severe hazard of further erosion. Its 
best use is probably for permanent pasture, hay, or trees. 
(Capability unit VIe-19; woodland suitability group 11; 
wildlife group 4) 

Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (TnD3).—This soil has a plow layer of silty 
clay loam that is 4 inches thick, dark brown, and slightly 
sticky. The plow layer overlies 10 inches of yellowish-red, 
firm silty clay. Below is 6 inches of mottled strong-brown 
and yellowish-brown silty clay. Depth to shale bedrock 
is about 18 inches. Small patches are common where the 
plow layer is red, firm silty clay. A few shallow and deep 
gullies are in most fields. 

This soil is very strongly acid, and its natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is 
rapid or very rapid. Infiltration is slow, and permeability 
is moderate to slow. The available moisture capacity is 
low or very low. 

This soil is not suited to most of the crops grown 
locally, because the root zone is shallow and the hazard of 
further erosion is severe. Also, the soil is droughty during 
even a short period of dry weather. Probably the best 
use of this soil is for trees. (Capability unit VIe~111; 
woodland suitability group 11; wildlife group 8) 
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Tyler Series 


In the Tyler series are deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level soils that have a fragipan. The soils are on 
low stream terraces of the Southern Appalachian Plateau. 
The following describes a representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, brown loam. 

8 to 22 inches, brown silt loam mottled with gray. 

22 to 54 inches, gray, compact and brittle silty clay loam mot- 
tled with brown. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from silt loam to silty 
clay loam. In most places the subsoil is mottled with 
gray and brown. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 15 
to 30 inches. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid, and their 
natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 
Crops grown on them make good response to lime and 
fertilizer. Water enters these soils readily and moves at 
a moderate to slow rate through the profile to the fragipan. 
Then it moves slowly. These soils have a seasonally high 
water table, and the subsoil is waterlogged during wet 
periods. The root zone is shallow to moderately deep, 
and the available moisture capacity is low. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the east- 
ern one-third of the county, but their total acreage is 
small. The natural vegetation is chiefly gum, maple, oak, 
and poplar, but some pines grow naturally in these areas. 
About half of the acreage is used mainly for pasture and 
corn, These soils are not well suited to cultivated crops, 
however, because of their imperfect drainage and high 
water table. 

Tyler loam (Ty).—This is the only Tyler soil mapped in 
this county. It has a surface layer of brown loam that 
is 8 inches thick and overlies 14 inches of brown silt loam 
that is mottled with gray. The silt loam is underlain by 
a compact and brittle fragipan of gray silty clay loam 
mottled with brown. In places a few fragments of shale 
and sandstone are on the surface. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid, and its natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. Surface 
runoff is slow or very slow. Water enters this soil readily 
and moves at a moderate to slow rate through the profile 
to the fragipan. Then it moves slowly. The water table 
is high, and the subsoil is waterlogged during wet periods. 
The available moisture capacity is low; plants may be 
damaged by lack of water during even a short period of 
drought, mainly late in summer and in fall. 

This soil is slow to warm up in spring, and it clods if 
worked too wet or too dry. When it dries, a crust forms 
that sometimes causes the stand of crops to be poor, 
This soil is poorly suited to row crops because of the 
imperfect drainage and the seasonally high water table. 
It is suited to pasture, and corn makes a fair yield in some 
years. The hazard of erosion is slight. (Capability unit 
III w-12; woodland suitability group 8; wildlife group 6) 


Use of Soils for Crops and Pasture’ 


This section is a guide to the management of soils in 
Fayette County. It does not suggest specific management 
for individual soils, however, or give detailed information 

7M. E. Horr, conservation agronomist, and O. R. Carrer, soil 


scientist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in the preparation of 
this section. 
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about managing the soils. For more detailed information 
about management, consult a local representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Extension Service, or the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This section has several main parts. Jn the first, 
general principles of soil management are discussed; then, 
the capability classification system used by the Soil Con- 
servation Service is deseribed, and the soils are placed in 
classes, subclasses, and units. After that, the suitability 
of the soils and the management requirements for the soils 
of each capability unit are discussed. Finally, estimates 
of yields for suitable crops are given for each of the soils 
under two levels of management. 


General Principles of Soil Management 


Differences among soils in such properties as slope, tex- 
ture, depth to bedrock, fertility, and wetness result in dif- 
ferences in the suitability for crops and in management 
needs. Because each farm has its own pattern of soils, it 
therefore has its own management problems. Some of 
the principles of farm management, however, are general 
enough to apply to the soils of all farms. Other man- 
agement procedures apply only to specific soils and to 
certain crops. This part of the report describes general 
principles of management that may be applied to all the 
soils of the county. Specific management problems relat- 
ing to the soils of certain groups are discussed in greater 
detail in the section “Management by Capability Units.” 

Fertility needs——Most of the soils in this county are 
naturally acid, low in content of organic matter and avail- 
able nitrogen, and low to medium in content of available 
phosphorus and potassium. On most of the soils, however, 
good response is received from lime and fertilizer. 

This report gives only general information on the needs 
for lime and fertilizer. ‘The specific rate of application 
should be based on soil tests and on recommendations of 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station at Auburn. 
The amount of fertilizer and lime needed depends not 
only upon the results of the soil tests, but also on the crop 
to be grown, on the past cropping history, on the level of 
yield desired, and on the soil type. 

Samples sent in for laboratory testing should consist 
of a single soil type. The soil map is a good guide for 
locating areas where samples can be taken. Each sample 
should represent no more than 10 acres, The county 
extension agent can supply detailed instructions regarding 
soil sampling for tests that will determine fertilizer needs. 

Maintaining the content of organie matter—Organie 
matter is important in making the surface layer mellow, 
as a source of nitrogen for crops, and as a medium for 
holding plant nutrients in the soils. The soils of this 
county were never high in content of organic matter, and 
it is not economical to attempt building up a large amount. 
It is important, however, to maintain a level at least as 
high as that in the soil originally. The level of organic 
matter can be maintained by adding manure, by leaving 
plant residue on the soil, and by promoting greater growth 
of plants and the development of an extensive root system. 
Thus, maintaining the content of organic matter can be 
made easier by liming and fertilizing so that yields will 
increase. 

Soil tillage-—The two major purposes of tillage are to 
prepare a seedbed and to control weeds. Planting, cul- 
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tivating, and harvesting operations, however, usually alter 
the structure of the soils. Therefore, overcultivation 
should be avoided, Adding organic matter and growing 
sod crops aid materially in restoring the structure of the 
soils, 

Some of the finer textured soils puddle during severe 
rains, and their surface layer seals over. As a result, the 
infiltration of water is reduced, and runoff and erosion 
are increased. The use of tillage implements that stir 
the surface soil and leave crop residue on top helps to pro- 
tect the surface from beating raindrops and also retards 
crusting. This type of tillage increases the rate of in- 
filtration and lessens runoff and erosion. Mulch tillage 
helps to prevent loss of water through evaporation. Soils 
that are high in content of clay become cloddy unless they 
are cultivated only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. 

A compacted layer is likely to develop just below plow 
depth in some soils if plowing is done frequently at the 
same depth. This compacted layer is generally called a 
plowpan or plowsole. It can be kept from developing by 
growing more sod crops or by slightly changing the depth 
of plowing from one time to another. 

Drainage.—Yields of most crops can be increased on 
wet soils by removing the excess water. This is especially 
true where cultivated crops are grown. Excess moisture 
prevents preparation of the seedbed at the proper time 
and delays planting. Also, it creates an unfavorable en- 
vironment for the roots of the most. common crops, and 
at times it actually drowns out the crop. 

The most common method of removing excess water is 
by open ditches. These ditches are used to protect low- 
lying areas from seepage water and excess surface water. 

Soils that contain a claypan or a fragipan generally are 
difficult to drain, and they do not respond well to manage- 
ment after they are drained. Open ditches are effective 
only where they intercept water that moves laterally on 
top of the pan. Even in areas that are drained, the pan 
may prevent high yields of crops such as corn. Generally, 
wet soils that are deep and permeable are highly produc- 
tive if they are drained and adequate amounts of lime 
and fertilizer are added. A system of drainage ditches 
should not be installed, however, unless an outlet is avail- 
able. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, in 
a general way, how suitable soils are for most kinds of 
farming. It is a practical grouping based on limitations 
of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, and 
the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The 
eight capability classes in the broadest grouping are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are 
the soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater natural 
limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms so 
rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not pro- 
duce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood products. 


The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations within 
the classes. Within most of the classes there can be up to 
four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by adding a 
small letter, e, w, s, or ec, to the class numeral, for example, 
IIe. The letter ¢ shows that the main limitation is risk 
of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is maintained ; 
w means that water in or on the soil will interfere with 
plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness 
can be partly corrected by artificial drainage); s shows 
that the soil is limited, mainly because it is shallow, 
droughty, or stony, and c, used in only some parts of the 
country, indicates that the chief limitation is a climate that 
is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of this 
class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only subclasses w, s, and c, because the soils in 
it have little or no susceptibility to erosion but have other 
limitations that restrict their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to have 
similar productivity and other responses to management. 
Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping for 
making many statements about management of soils. Ca- 
pability units are generally identified by numbers assigned 
locally, for example, [Te-11 or I[Ie-12. The capability 
units are not numbered consecutively in Fayette County, 
because not all of the capability units used in Alabama 
are in this county. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of 
major and generally expensive landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible but unlikely 
major reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows. 


ClassI: Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Unit I-42: Deep, well-drained, nearly level, 
friable loams and fine sandy loams. 

Class II: Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass IIe: Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit TIe-11: Deep, gently sloping, well-drained 
loams that have a subsoil of clay loam or silty 
clay. 

Unit Ile-12: Deep, gently sloping, well-drained 
fine sandy loams that have a subsoil of sandy 
clay loam. 

Unit IIe-15: Deep, gently sloping, moderately 
well drained fine sandy loams and loams that 
have a fragipan. 

Unit TIle44: Moderately deep and deep, gently 
sloping, moderately well drained or well 
drained fine sandy loams and loams that have 
a subsoil of firm silty clay or clay. 
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Subclass IIw: Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit IIw-11: Deep, nearly level, well-drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils formed in al- 
luvium; the soils are not subject to flooding, 
but they receive seepage water during wet 
seasons. 

Unit Ilw-12: Deep, nearly level, well-drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils formed in 
alluvium; the soils are subject to flooding. 

Unit Ilw-15: Deep, nearly level, moderately 
well drained loams and fine sandy loams that 
have a fragipan. 

Class III: Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass IIIe: Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IlTe-12: Deep, sloping, well-drained fine 
sandy loams and loams that have a subsoil of 
sandy clay loam to clay. 

Unit TiTe-15: Deep, sloping, moderately well 
drained fine sandy loams and loams that have a 
fragipan. 

Unit [fe44: Shallow to deep, well drained or 
moderately well drained, sloping soils that are 
slightly eroded to severely eroded and have a 
subsoil of firm silty clay or clay. 

Subclass IIIw: Soils that have severe limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit IIIw-11: Deep, nearly level, poorly 
drained soils formed in alluvium; the soils are 
not subject to flooding, but they receive seepage 
water. 

Unit IlIw-12: Deep, nearly level, somewhat 

oorly drained loams that have a fragipan. 

Class IV: Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, or that require very care- 
ful management, or both. 

Subclass IVe: Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit: [Ve-11: Deep, moderately steep, well 
drained or moderately well drained fine sandy 
loams that have a subsoil of sandy clay loam. 

Unit IVe-111: Deep, sloping, moderately well 
drained and well drained, severely eroded clay 
loams and sandy clay loams that have a subsoil 
of fine sandy clay loam to clay. 

Unit IVe-19: Moderately deep and deep, mod- 
erately well drained or well drained soils that 
are sloping or moderately steep and have a 
subsoil of sandy clay loam to clay. 

Unit [Ve-49: Shallow or moderately deep, slop- 
ing, well-drained to excessively drained soils. 

Unit IVe-444: Shallow or moderately deep, 
gently sloping and sloping, well-drained, se- 
verely eroded soils. 

Subclass [IVw: ‘Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation, because of excess water. 

Unit IVw-11: Deep, nearly level, poorly drained 
soils that are subject to flooding or ponding. 


Class V: Soils not likely to erode that have other limita- 
tions, impractical to remove, that limit their use largely 
to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife food and 
cover. (None in Fayette oy) 

Class VI: Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or food 
and cover for wildlife. 

Subclass VIe: Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion, if protective cover is not maintained. 
Unit VlIe-19: Shallow to deep, moderately steep 
and steep, moderately well drained to exces- 
sively drained soils that have a subsoil of grav- 
elly, clayey, sandy, stony, or loamy material. 
Unit VIe-L11: Shallow to deep, well-drained or 
somewhat excessively drained soils that are 
sloping or moderately steep and severely 
eroded. They have a subsoil of sandy clay 
loam, to silty clay, or their subsoil is clayey or 


stony. 

Class VII: Srils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict their 
use largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIIe: Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Unit VIIe-19: Moderately deep or deep, steep, 
moderately well drained or well drained soils. 

Unit Vile-49: Shallow, steep, well-drained to 
excessively drained soils. 

Class VIII: Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial production of 
plants and restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, water 
supply, or esthetic purposes, (None in Fayette County) 


Management by capability units 


In this section the soils of this county that require about 
the same kind of management are grouped in capability 
units. The significant features of the soils in each capabil- 
ity unit, together with their hazards and limitations, are 
described, and suggestions for use and management of the 
soils of each unit are given. Three mapping units— 
Gravel pit, Terrace escarpments, and Mantachie, Leaf, and 
Iuka soils—were not placed in a capability unit. Gravel 
pit and Terrace escarpments are not suited to agriculture; 
the undifferentiated unit of Mantachie, Leaf, and Iuka 
soils is too susceptible to flooding and too difficult to drain 
to be suitable for cultivated crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1-42 

The soils in this unit are eed well drained, and nearly 
level. Their surface layer is friable fine sandy loam or 
loam, and their subsoil is thick, brownish or reddish, fri- 
able sandy clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. The 
soils in this unit are— 

Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
(Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Sequatchie loam. 

Water and roots penetrate these soils easily to a depth 
of several feet. The soils are strongly acid. Their nat- 
ural fertility and content of organic matter are low, and 
their available moisture capacity is moderate to low. 
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These soils occupy less than 1 percent of the county. 
About 75 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 15 
percent is in pasture, and 10 percent is in forest. Suitable 
crops are cotton, corn, sorghum, soybeans, small grains, 
truck crops, and most grasses and legumes. Yields of 
pecans are high. 

Row crops can be grown year after year if adequate 
amounts of lime and fertilizer are applied, and if the 
content of organic matter is maintained by returning all 
residue to the soils. 

or high yields of all crops and pasture plants, apply 
a, large amount of fertilizer. Lime will increase the yields 
of most legumes and of many row crops and grasses. The 
soils can be tilled within a wide range of moisture con- 
tent, and good tilth is easy to maintain. A good cropping 
system and proper management of crop residue will con- 
trol runoff. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Te-11 

The soils in this unit are deep, well drained, and gently 
sloping. Their surface layer is brown loam, and their 
subsoil is dark-red, friable clay loam or silty clay that is 
several feet thick. About 40 percent of the acreage is 
underlain by sandstone bedrock at a depth of 21% to 6 feet, 
and about 60 percent is underlain by several feet of sandy 
clay loam marine sediments. The soils in this unit are— 

Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Water and roots can penetrate these soils easily to a 
depth of several feet. The soils are very strongly acid. 
Their natural fertility and content of organic matter are 
low. Surface runoff is slow to medium, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity is moderate. The hazard of ero- 
sion is slight to moderate. 

These soils occupy less than 1 percent of the county. 
About 80 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 
10 percent is in pasture, and 10 percent is in forest. Suit- 
able crops are cotton (fig. 12), corn, sorghum, soybeans, 
small grains, truck crops, and most legumes and grasses. 
Yields of peaches and pecans are high. 

A good cropping system is 1 or 2 years of grass, small 
grains or other close-growing crops, and 2 years of row 
crops. Row crops can be grown year after year if ade- 
quate lime and fertilizer are applied, and if the content 
of organic matter is maintained by returning all crop 
residue to the soils. 

For high yields of all crops and pasture plants, apply 
a large amount of fertilizer. Lime will increase the yields 
of most legumes and of many field crops, truck crops, and 
grasses. - Boron should ba added if alfalfa is grown. The 
soils can be tilled within a wide range of moisture con- 
tent, and good tilth is easy to maintain. To control run- 
off, till on the contour, build terraces, grass the waterways, 
and plant borders around the fields. Use a good cropping 
system and good management of crop residue. 

The soils in this capability unit are suited to sprinkler 
irrigation. 

CAPABILITY UNIT He-12 

The soils in this unit are deep, well drained, and eaty 
sloping. Their surface layer is fine sandy loam, and their 
subsoil is reddish, friable sandy clay loam. Stratified 
beds of loam or sandy loam marine sediments are at a 
depth of 3 to 4 feet. The soils in this unit are— 


Figure 12.—Cotton growing on Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. Yields of about 800 pounds of lint per acre can 
be expected on this soil if a good rotation is followed. 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
‘Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Surface runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. Water enters these soils readily and 
moves at a moderate rate through the profile. Roots pene- 
trate the soils easily. The available moisture capacity is 
low. The soils are very strongly acid, and their natural 
fertility and content of organic matter are low. 

These soils occupy approximately 1 percent of the 
county. About 60 percent of the acreage is in cultivated 
crops, 20 percent is In pasture, and 20 percent is in forest. 
Suitable crops are cotton, corn, sorghum, soybeans, small 
grains, truck crops, and most legumes and grasses. Yields 
of peaches and pecans are high. 

A good cropping system is 2 years of grass, a small 
grain, or other close-growing crop and 2 years of row 
crops. Row crops can be grown year after year if ade- 
quate lime and fertilizer are applied, and if the content 
of organic matter is maintained by returning all crop 
residue to the soils. 

For high yields of all crops and pasture plants, apply 
a large amount of fertilizer. Lime will increase the yields 
of most legumes and of many field crops, truck crops, and 
grasses. Boron should be added if alfalfa is grown. The 
soils can be tilled within a wide range of moisture con- 
tent, and good tilth is easy to maintain. To control run- 
off, till on the contour, build terraces, grass the waterways 
(fig. 18), and plant borders around the fields. Usea good 
cropping system and good management of crop residue. 
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Figure 13.—Newly constructed terraces on Ruston fine sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 


The soils in this capability unit are suited to sprinkler 
irrigation. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-15 

The soils in this unit are deep, moderately well drained, 
and gently sloping. In the lower part of their subsoil 
they have a fragipan that is compact in place, but brittle 
if disturbed. Their surface layer is light-colored fine 
sandy loam or loam, and their subsoil is yellowish-brown 
and red sandy clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. 
The fragipan is commonly at a depth of about 2 feet. The 
soils in this unit are— 

Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Water and roots easily penetrate these soils above the 
fragipan, but penetration is tly restricted in the fragi- 
pan. The subsoil is piterlegaed during wet seasons, 
usually in winter and early in spring. ese soils have 
low available moisture capacity. They are strongly to 
very strongly acid, and their natural fertility and content 
of organic matter are low. Surface runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. 

These soils occupy about 3 percent of the county. About 
80: nt of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 15 percent 
is m pasture, ‘and 5 percent is‘in forest. Suitable crops 
are corn, cotton, small grains, sorghum, soybeans, some 
truck crops, and many pasture grasses and legumes 
(fig. 14). Pecan trees are suited to these soils. Peach 
trees are suited in some areas. 

A good cropping system is 2 years of grass, a small 
grain, lespedeza, or other close-growing crop, and 2 years 
of row crops. 

For high yields of all crops and pasture plants, add a 
large amount of fertilizer. Add lime to obtain high yields 
of most legumes and to increase the yields of many of the 
field crops,~truck crops, and grasses. These soils can be 
tilled only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
Contour tillage, terraces, grassed waterways, and field bor- 
ders are needed on the stronger slopes. To control runoff, 
use a good cropping system and leave all crop residue on 
the soils. 


. feet. 


Figure 14.—Dairy cows grazing a summer pasture of dallisgrass, 

bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and white clover on Savannah Jeam, 

2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. This soil will support as much as 
135 cow-acre-days of grazing annually if it is well managed: 


Some areas of these soils 


are suited to sprinkler 
irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT We-44 
This unit consists of moderately deep and deep, moder- 


’ ately well drained or well drained soils that are gently 


sloping. The soils have a surface layer of fine sandy 
loam or loam and a subsoil of reddish, firm silty clay or 
clay. In about 85 percent of the acreage, they are under- 
lain by shale bedrock at a depth of 214 to 5 feet. In about 
15 percent, they are underlain by stratified beds of sandy 
clay loam or clay marine sediments at a depth of 8 to 6 
The soils mm this unit are— 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight 
to moderate. Water enters these soils readily, but moves 
at a moderate or moderately slow rate through the profile. 
The available moisture capacity is moderate to low. These 
soils are very strongly acid, and their natural fertility and 
content of organic matter are low. 
These: soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. 
Approximately 50 percent of the acreage is in cultivated 
crops, 15 percent is in pasture, and 35 percent is in forest. 
Suitable crops are corn, cotton, small grains, sorghum, 
soybeans, truck crops, and most grasses and legumes 
(fig. 15). Some areas are suited to peaches and pecans. 
A good cropping system is 2 years of close-growing 
crops, followed i 2 years of row crops. If fertilizer and 
lime are applied and if winter cover crops are grown and 
all crop residue is left on these soils, a cropping system 
consisting of 1 year of close-growing crops, Pollnged by 
2 years of row crops can be used. e crop residue will 
maintain the supply of organic matter. 
Add a large amount of fertilizer to obtain high yields 
of field crops and pasture plants. These soils need to be 
limed before most legumes are planted. Most of the other 
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Figure 15——Coastal bermudagrass on Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded. On this soil as much as 3% tons of hay or 160 

cow-acre-days of grazing can be obtained annually under good 
management. 


crops suited to these soils also respond to lime. These 
soils are fairly easy to work, but they can be tilled only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. Also, frag- 
ments of shale and iron-crust rock interfere somewhat 
with tillage. 

Contour tillage, terraces, grassed waterways, and field 
borders will help to control runoff in the more sloping 
areas of these soils. A good cropping system and intensive 
use of crop residue are needed on all the areas. 

These soils are suited to sprinkler irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-11 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained to somewhat 
oorly drained soils that are nearly level. The soils have 
ormed in alluvium and are at the heads of smal] drains 

and in depressions in the uplands. They are not subject 
to flooding, but they receive seepage water during wet 
seasons. In most places these soils have a surface layer 
of fine sandy loam to silt loam and a subsoil of loam to 
silt loam. In places they are mottled below a depth of 6 
inches. The soils in this unit are— 

Iuka-Ochlockonee complex, local alluvium. 

Mantachie soils, local alluvium. 

Philo soils, local alluvium. 

Stendal soils, local alluvium. 

Runoff is slow or very slow, and erosion is not a hazard. 
Infiltration is medium, and permeability is moderate to 
rapid. The available moisture capacity is moderate to 
high. These soils are strongly or very strongly acid. 
Their natural fertility is moderate, and their content of 
organic matter is low. 

These soils occupy about 5 percent of the county. About 
50 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 25 percent 
is in pasture, and 25 percent is in forest. Siritable crops 
are corn, cotton in most areas, small grains, sorghum, soy- 
beans, some truck crops, and most grasses and legumes. 
Fescue and white clover are fairly well suited. 

Row crops can be grown year after year if an adequate 
amount of lime and fertilizer are added, and if the content 
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of organic matter is maintained by returning all crop 
residue to the soils. It is better, however, to rotate row 
crops with close-growing crops. 
pply a moderately eae amount of fertilizer. Lime 
will increase the yield of most legumes and of many field 
crops, truck crops, and grasses. Most areas of these soils 
are easy to work and can be tilled within a wide range of 
moisture content. Runoff is not a serious hazard, because 
the slopes are gentle. 
These soils are suited to sprinkler and surface irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-12 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, nearly level soils that are subject to flood- 
ing and are on first bottoms. In most places the texture 
of their surface layer is sandy loam to silt loam. Below 
the surface layer is fine sandy loam to silt loam. In places 
the soils are mottled below a depth of 6 inches. Generally, 
they have lenses of sand throughout the profile. The soils 
in this unit are— 

Iuka silt loam. 

Mantachie fine sandy loam. 
Ochlockonee loam. 
Ochiockonee sandy loam. 

These soils are subject to occasional overflow, mainly in 
winter and early in spring. The floodwaters cover the 
soils for a period of 1 to2 days. Surface runoff is slow or 
very slow, and erosion is not a hazard, except in areas 
where floods cause scouring. Water enters these soils 
readily and moves at a moderate rate through the profile. 
The available moisture capacity is moderate to high. The 
soils are strongly to very strongly acid. Their natural 
fertility is moderate, and their content of organic matter 
is low. 

These soils occupy about 314 percent of the county. 
About 40 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 
30 percent is in pasture, and 80 percent is in forest. Suit- 
able crops are corn (fig. 16), cotton, small grains, sorghum, 
soybeans, some truck crops, and most grasses and legumes. 
Pecan trees are also suited. 

Row crops can be grown year after year if an adequate 
amount of fertilizer and lime is added and if the supply 
of organic matter is maintained by returning all crop 
residue to the soils. 

Add a moderately large amount of fertilizer to obtain 
high yields of all crops and pasture plants. Lime will 
increase the yield of most lezumes and of many field crops, 
truck crops, and grasses. The soils can be tilled within 
a fairly wide range of moisture content, and good tilth is 
fairly easy to maintain. Runoff is not a serious hazard, 
because the slopes are gentle. A cover crop in winter will 
help to prevent scourmg caused by the occasional floods. 

These soils are suited to sprinkler and surface irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-15 


The soils in this unit are deep, moderately well drained, 
and nearly level. In the lower part of the subsoil, they 
have a compact and brittle fragipan. Their surface layer 
is light-colored fine sandy loam and loan, and their subsoil 
is yellowish sandy clay loam or clay loam. The fragipan 
is mottled and is at a depth of about 2 feet in most places. 
The soils in this unit are— 


Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Figure 16—Corn growing on Ochlockonee loam. As much as 90 
bushels of corn per acre is produced on this soil under good 
management. : 


Runoff is slow or very slow, and there is little or no 
hazard of erosion. Water and roots easily penetrate these 
soils above the fragipan, but penetration is much slower 
in the pan. Water moves slowly through the fragipan, 
and the subsoil is waterlogged during wet seasons, mainly 
in winter and early in spring. These soils have low avail- 
able moisture capacity. ‘They are strongly to very strongly 
acid, and their natural fertility and content of organic 
matter are low. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. About 
75 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 15 percent 
is in pasture, and 10 ee is in forest. Suitable crops 
are corn, cotton, small grains, sorghum, soybeans, some 
truck crops, and most grasses and legumes. 

Row crops can be grown year after year if an adequate 
amount of fertilizer and lime is added, and if the content 
of organic matter is maintained by returning all crop 
residue to the soils. It is better, however, to rotate row 
crops with other crops. 

For high yields of all crops and pasture plants, apply 
a large amount of fertilizer. Lime will increase the yields 
of most legumes and of many other crops. These soils 
can. be tilled only within a narrow range of moisture con- 
tent. Runoff is not a serious hazard, because the slopes 
are gentle. 

These soils are suited to sprinkler and surface irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I1le-12 
The soils in this unit are deep, sloping, and well drained. 
Their surface layer is loam or fine sandy loam, and their 
subsoil is yellowish-red to dark-red sandy clay loam to 
clay. -About 95 percent of the. acreage is underlain by 
stratified beds of loam or sandy loam marine sediments at 
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a depth of 3 to 4 feet. The remaining 5 percent is under- 
lain by several feet of sandy clay loam marine sediments. 
The soils in this unit are— 

' Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes (Rus- 
ton soil only). 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (Ruston soil only). 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
Water enters these soils readily and moves through them 
at a moderate to rapid rate. The root zone is thick, and 
roots can penetrate these soils easily. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate to low. These soils are very 
strongly acid, and their natural fertility and content of 
organic matter are low. 

These soils occupy about 6 percent of the county. About 
25 percent of the acreage is In cultivated crops, 5 percent 
is in pasture, and 70 percent is in forest. Suitable crops 
are cotton, corn, sorghum, soybeans, small grains, truck 
crops, most grasses and legumes, peaches, and pecans. 

Row crops can be grown in either of the following crop- 
ing systems: 2 years of fescue or other perennial sod crops, 
followed by 1 year of row crops; or 2 years of a perennial 
sod crop, followed by 2 years of row crops. 

Crops grown on these soils make good response if a large 
amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic matter is added. 
Add boron if alfalfa is to be grown. The content of or- 
ganic matter can be maintained by growing a cover crop 
in winter and leaving all crop residue on the soils. These 
soils can be tilled within a wide range of moisture content, 
and good tilth is easy to maintain. prowang a sod crop 
is the most effective way of controlling runoff. In culti- 
vated fields use contour tillage and terraces, and construct 
grassed waterways and field borders. Stripcropping is 
also effective in controlling runoff. 

These soils are suited to sprinkler irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie~15 

The soils in this unit are deep, moderately well drained, 
and sloping. They have a light-colored surface layer of 
fine sandy loam or loam and a yellowish-brown and red 
subsoil of sandy clay loam or clay loam. A compact and 
brittle fragipan is at a depth of about 2 feet in most places. 
The soils in this unit are— 

Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Savannah loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
Water and roots easily penetrate the soil material above 
the fragipan, but penetration is greatly restricted in the 
fragipan. The lower part of the subsoil is waterlogged 
during wet seasons, usually in winter and early in spring. 
These soils have low available moisture capacity because 
roots generally cannot penetrate to a depth greater than 
2 feet. They are strongly or very strongly acid, and their 
natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 

These soils occupy about 2 percent of the county. 
About 50 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 10 
percent is in pasture, and 40 percent is in forest. Suitable 
crops are corn, cotton, small grains, sorghum, soybeans, 
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truck crops, and many grasses and legumes. Some areas 
are also suited to peaches and pecans. 

A good cropping system is 2 years of a perennial sod 
crop and 1 or 2 years of row crops. Plant a winter cover 
crop each year after the row crop is harvested. The sup- 
ply of organic matter can be maintained by leaving all 
crop residue on the soils. 

Add a large amount of fertilizer to obtain high yields 
of all field crops and pasture plants. Lime will increase 
the yields of most legumes and of many field crops, truck 
crops, and grasses. ‘These soils can be tilled only within 
a somewhat narrow range of moisture content. Plant a 
perennial sod crop to control runoff. In cultivated areas 
use contour tillage and construct terraces, grassed water- 
ways, and field borders. Stripcropping also helps to con- 
trol runoff. 

These soils are suited to sprinkler irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Wle-44 


This unit consists of moderately well drained or well 
drained, sloping soils that are slightly eroded to severely 
eroded. The soils are shallow to deep over marine sedi- 
ments or bedrock. They havea surface layer of fine sandy 
loam to clay loam and a subsoil of reddish, firm silty clay 
or clay. About 40 percent of the acreage is underlain by 
stratified beds of sandy clay loam or clay marine sedi- 
ments at a depth of 3 to 6 feet. About 60 percent is under- 
lain by shale and sandstone bedrock at a depth of 11% to 
5 feet. The soils in this unit are— 

Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes (Shu- 
buta soil only). 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (Shubuta soil only). 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is mod- 
erate. Water enters these soils readily, but moves at a 
moderate or moderately slow rate through the profile. 
The soils have moderate to low available moisture capac- 
ity. They are very strongly acid, and their natural fer- 
tility and content of organic matter are low. 

These soils occupy about 4 percent of the county. About 
20 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 10 percent 
is in pasture, and 70 percent is in forest. Suitable crops 
are corn, cotton, small grains, sorghum, some truck crops, 
and most grasses and legumes. Some areas are also suited 
to Lge and pecans. 

good cropping system is 2 years of a perennial sod 
crop, followed by 1 year of arow crop. Less suitable, but 
adequate, is 2 years of a perennial sod crop, followed by 2 
years of row crops. Add a large amount of fertilizer, 
lime, and organic matter to obtain high yields of all field 
crops and pasture plants. To maintain the content of or- 
ganic matter, plant a winter cover crop as soon as the 
row crops are harvested, and leave all crop residue on the 
soils. These soils are fairly easy to work, but they can 
be tilled only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
Fragments of shale or iron-crust rock interfere somewhat 
with tillage. Growing perennial sod crops is the most 
effective way of controlling runoff. Use contour tillage, 


and construct terraces, grassed waterways, and field bor- 
ders in cultivated fields. Stripcropping also helps to con- 
trol runoff. 

These soils are suited to sprinkler irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-11 

This unit consists of deep, poorly drained, nearly level 
soils at the heads of small drainageways and in depres- 
sions in the uplands. The soils formed in alluvium. They 
are not subject to flooding but receive seepage water. 
The texture of the surface layer ranges from fine sandy 
loam to silt loam. Below the surface layer is mottled 
gray and brown fine sandy loam to silty clay loam. The 
soils in this unit are— 

Atkins soils, local alluvium. 
Bibb soils, local alluvium. 

Runoff is slow or very slow, and erosion is not a hazard. 
Normally, these soils are not flooded, but seepage water 
is a problem during wet seasons. At times, water stands 
on the surface for a long period late in winter and in 
spring. Infiltration is medium to slow, and permeability 
is slow to moderate. The available moisture capacity is 
high. ‘These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid, 
and their natural fertility is moderate. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. About 
5 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 20 percent 
is in pasture, and 75 percent is in forest. anitable crops 
are dallisgrass, bahiagrass, fescue, white clover, Caley 
peas, and annual lespedeza. Some areas are suited to corn, 
sorghum, soybeans, small grains, and some truck crops. 

A good cropping system is 2 years of sod crops and 2 
years of row crops. Less suitable, but adequate, is 1 year 
of a close-growing crop, such as lespedeza, followed bs 2 
years of row crops. 

Add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic 
matter to obtain high yields of most crops. Leave all 
crop residue on the soil to help maintain the content of 
organic matter. Tillage and other fieldwork is difficult 
if these soils are wet. Artificial drainage is needed in 
many areas to dispose of excess water during rainy 
periods. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-12 

The soils in this unit are deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
and nearly level. ‘Their surface layer is light-colored 
loam, and their subsoil is pale-brown sandy clay loam or 
clay loam that is mottled with gray. In the lower part of 
the subsoil, they have a fragipan that is compact in place 
but brittle if disturbed. In most places the fragipan 
is at a depth of about 18 inches. The soils in this unit 
are— 

Pheba loam. 
Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Tyler loam. 

Runoff is slow or very slow, and there is a little or no 
hazard of erosion. Water and roots easily penetrate the 
soils above the fragipan, but penetration is much slower 
in the pan. Water moves slowly through the pan, and 
the subsoil is waterlogged during wet seasons. These soils 
have low available moisture capacity. They are strongly 
to very strongly acid, and their natural fertility and con- 
tent of organic matter are low. 
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These soils occupy less than 1 percent of the county. 
About 30 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 30 
percent is in pasture, and 40 percent is in forest. Suitable 
crops are sorghum, soybeans, dallisgrass, fescue, bahia- 
grass, white clover, Caley peas, and annual lespedeza. 

A good cropping system is 2 years of sod crops and 2 
years of row crops. Less suitable, but adequate, is 1 year 
of Caley peas that have made seed, followed by 2 years 
of row crops. 

Add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic mat- 
ter to obtain high yields of most row crops and forage 
crops. Leave all crop residue on the soil to help maintain 
the content of organic matter. These soils can be tilled 
only within a narrow range of moisture content. Artifi- 
cial drainage is needed in many areas to dispose of excess 
water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-11 

This unit consists of deep, well drained or moderately 
well drained, moderately steep soils. The surface layer 
of these soils is fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is 
reddish sandy clay loam. Stratified beds of loam or sandy 
loam marine sediments are at a depth of 3 to 4 feet. In 
about 3 percent of the acreage, there is a compact, weakly 
developed fragipan at a depth of about 24 inches. The 
souls in this unit are— 


Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 'to 15 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (Ruston soil only). 

Runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate to high. Water and roots penetrate easily. 
The soils have low available moisture capacity. They are 
very strongly acid, and their natural fertility and content 
of organic matter are low. 

These soils occupy about 2% percent of the county. 
About 15 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 
10 percent is in pasture, and 75 percent is in forest. Suit- 
able crops are cotton, corn, sorghum, soybeans, small 
grains, truck crops, most grasses and legumes, peaches, 
and pecans. A suitable cropping system is 2 or more years 
of perennial sod crops, followed by 1 year of a row crop. 

These soils need a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and 
organic matter for all crops. Good tilth is difficult to 
maintain. Therefore, all crop residue should be left on 
these soils. These soils can be tilled within a wide range 
of moisture content. A suitable cropping system and 
good use of crop residue will control runoff and erosion 
in cultivated areas. Contour tillage, terraces, grassed 
waterways, and field borders are also desirable. Strip- 
cropping and diversion ditches are needed in some areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-l11 


In this unit are deep, moderately well drained and well 
drained, severely eroded, sloping soils. The surface layer 
is slightly sticky sandy clay loam or clay loam, and the sub- 
soil is yellowish-red to dark-red, friable fine sandy clay 
loam to clay. Stratified beds of sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam marine sediments are at a depth of 3 to 6 feet. In 
about one-third of the acreage, the soils have a compact 
and brittle fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil. The 
soils in this unit are— 
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Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate to severe. Infiltration is slow, and permea- 
bility is moderate. Roots can penetrate the soils easily 
to a depth of several feet, except in areas where there 1s 
a fragipan. These soils are very strongly acid, and their 
natural fertility and content of organic matter are low. 

These soils occupy less than 1 percent of the county. 
About 35 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 
15 percent 1s in pasture, and 50 percent is in trees. These 
soils are best suited to perennial grasses and legumes. 
Some areas are suited to corn, cotton, small grains, sor- 
ghum, soybeans, some truck crops, peaches, and pecans. 
A suitable cropping system is 3 or more years of a peren- 
nial sod crop, followed by 1 year of a row crop. 

Good tilth is somewhat difficult to maintain, and tillage 
should ‘be kept to a mmimum. A large amount of fer- 
tilizer, lime, and organic matter should be added to these 
souls, and all crop residue should be left on the surface. 
To control runoff effectively, plant perennial sod crops, 
use contour tillage, and construct grassed waterways, field 
borders, and terraces where feasible. Stripcrop areas 
that are not suited to terraces, and build diversion ditches 
where needed. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IVe~19 

This unit consists of soils that are moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drained or well drained, and slop- 
ing or moderately steep. The surface layer of these soils 
is fine sandy loam or loam, and their subsoil is reddish 
sandy clay loam to clay. In about 90 rae of the 
acreage, the soils are underlain by stratified beds of sandy 
loam to clay marine sediments, and in about 10 percent 
they are underlain by interbedded shale and sandstone 
at a depth of 2% to 5 feet. The soils in this unit are— 

Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(Shubuta soil only). 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (Shubuta soil only). 

iat complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (both 
sous). 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded (both 
soils). 

eaten fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


Runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate to severe. Water enters these soils at a mod- 
erate to rapid rate but moves slowly through the pro- 
file. The soils have low available moisture capacity. 
They are very strongly acid, and their natural fertility 
and content of organic matter are low. 

These soils oceupy approximately 4 percent of the 
county. About 5 percent of the acreage is in cultivated 
crops, 10 percent is in pasture, and 85 percent is in forest. 


. Grasses and legumes are better suited to these soils than 


other crops, but in most areas the soils are also suited 
to corn, cotton, small grains, sorghum, soybeans, and some 
truck crops. If cultivated crops are grown, a good crop- 
ping system is 2 or more years of perennial sod crops and 
1 year of a row crop. 

Add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic 
matter for all crops and pasture plants, and leave all 
crop residue on the soils. In some areas fragments of 
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rock on the surface make tillage difficult. The most effec- 
tive way of controlling runoff is to grow perennial sod 
crops. To control erosion in cultivated areas, use contour 
tillage and install grassed waterways, field borders, and 
terraces where feasible. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-49 


The soils in this unit are sloping and are shallow or 
moderately deep over bedrock. They are well drained 
to excessively drained. Their surface layer is loam or 
shaly silt loam. In about 85 percent of the acreage, the 
subsoil is reddish, firm silty clay that is 9 to 18 inches 
thick. In about 15 percent of the acreage, thin layers 
of shaly material icine the surface layer. Depth to 
shale bedreck ranges from 15 to 36 inches. The soils in 
this unit are— 

Montevalio shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate to severe. Water enters these soils at a mod- 
erate to slow rate and moves at a moderately slow or 
moderately rapid rate through the profile. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is low or very low. These soils 
are very strongly acid, and their natural fertility and con- 
tent of organic matter are low. 

These soils oceupy about 114 percent of the county. 
About 20 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 10 
percent is in pasture, and 70 percent is in forest. Small 

ins, grasses, and legumes are better suited to the soils 
than other crops, but some areas are suited to cotton. If 
cultivated crops are grown, a good pelea system is 
2 or more years of perennial sod crops and 1 year of a row 


crop. 

‘Aad a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic mat- 
ter for all field crops and pasture plants, and leave all crop 
residue on the soils. The most effective way of con- 
trolling runoff is to grow perennial sod ee To control 
erosion in cultivated areas, use contour tillage and install 
grassed waterways, field borders, and terraces. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-444 
The soils of this unit are shallow or moderately deep 
over bedrock. They are gently sloping and sloping, well 
drained, and severely proied. Their surface layer is clay 
loam or silty clay loam, and their subsoil is reddish silty 
clay. Shale bedrock is at a depth of 114 to 5 feet. The 
soils in this unit are— 
Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate to severe. Water enters these soils slowly 
and moves at a moderate to slow rate through the profile. 
The root zone is shallow to moderately deep, and the 
available moisture capacity is moderate to low. These 
soils are very strongly acid. Their natural fertility and 
content of organic matter are low. 

These soils occupy only a small acreage. About 20 per- 
cent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 15 percent is in 
pasture, and 65 percent is in forest. Perennial sod crops 
are better suited to these soils than other crops, but some 
areas are also suited to cotton, corn, and small grains. 
If the soils are cultivated, a cropping system that consists 


of 3 or more years of perennial sod crops, followed by 1 
year of a row crop, should be used. 

Add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic 
matter for all field crops and pasture plants, and leave all 
crop residue on the soils. The most effective way of con- 
trolling runoff is to grow perennial sod crops. To con- 
trol erosion in cultivated areas, use contour tillage and 
install grassed waterways, terraces, and field borders. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-11 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level, poorly drained 
soils that are subject to flooding or ponding. The surface 
layer is uniform gray or mottled gray and brown loam 
or silt loam. The subsoil is gray or mottled gray, yellow, 
and brown fine sandy loam to clay. The soils in this unit 
are— 

Bibb soils. 
Mashulaville loam. 
Myatt silt loam. 

Runoff is slow or very slow, and erosion is not a hazard. 
These soils are subject to flooding or ponding, mainly late 
in winter and in spring, when water may stand on them 
for a long period. Floodwaters cause scouring in some 
areas. Water enters these soils at a moderate to slow rate 
and moves at a moderately slow to very slow rate through 
the profile. The available moisture capacity is moderate 
to high. The soils are strongly acid to extremely acid. 
Their natural fertility is low to moderate, and their con- 
tent of organic matter is low. 

These soils occupy approximately 7 percent of the 
county. About 10 percent of the acreage is in cultivated 
crops, 80 percent is in pasture, and 60 percent is in forest. 
Dallisgrass, bahiagrass, orchardgrass, fescue (fig. 17), 
white clover, Caley peas, and annual lespedeza are better 
suited to these soils than other crops. Under good man- 
agement, however, some of the areas are suited to corn, 
sorghum, and soybeans. 

If these soils are cultivated, a good cropping system is 
3 or more years of perennial sod crops, followed by 1 year 


Figure 17.—-Pasture of fescue and white clover on Myatt silt loam. 
Under good management yields as high as 130 cow-acre-days of 
grazing can be expected. 
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of a row crop. It is better, however, to keep these soils 
in permanent vegetation. 

Add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic mat- 
ter to improve tilth and to increase the yield of all crops 
and pasture plants. Prolonged wetness interferes with 
tillage. Therefore, in most areas, artificial drainage is 
needed to remove excess water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-19 


The soils in this unit are shallow to deep over marine 
sediments or shale bedrock. They are moderately steep 
and steep and are moderately well drained to excessively 
drained. The texture of the surface layer ranges from 
gravelly sandy loam to shaly silt loam. The soils have a 
reddish or yellowish subsoil of loamy, clayey, sandy, 
gravelly, or stony material. In about 90 percent of the 
acreage, the soils are underlain by stratified beds of marine 
sediments that range from gravel to clay in texture. In 
about 10 percent of the acreage, shale bedrock is at a depth 
of 12 to 86 inches. The soils in this unit are— 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(Cuthbert soil only). 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (Cuthbert soil only). 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(Cuthbert soil only). 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (Cuthbert soil only). 

Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 percent slopes (Ruston 
soils only). 

Townley loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. In 
the eroded areas sheet erosion is more prevalent than other 
kinds of erosion, but the Ruston soils are susceptible to 
gullying. The gullies are generally deep, and the sides 
cave in readily. Infiltration is moderate to rapid, and 
permeability is slow or very slow to rapid. The root zone 
is shallow to thick. The available moisture capacity is 
low or very low. These soils are very strongly acid, and 
a natural fertility and content of organic matter are 

ow. 

These soils occupy about 8 percent of the county. About 
4 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 6 percent 
is in pasture, and 90 percent is in forest. Some areas are 
suited to bermudagrass, bahiagrass, kudzu, sericea lespe- 
deza, and to the reseeding winter annuals, such as ball 
clover and crimson clover. 

Add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and organic mat- 
ter for all crops. Keep tillage to a minimum because of 
the poor tilth. Erosion is a serious hazard, but it can be 
controlled by keeping these soils in permanent vegetation. 
Where the soils must be cultivated, use contour tillage. 
Construct grassed waterways if the soils are used for sod 
crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-111 

The soils in this unit are shallow to deep over shale bed- 
rock. They are sloping or moderately steep and are well 
drained or somewhat excessively drained. All of them 
are severely eroded. The texture of their surface layer 
ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam. In about two- 
thirds of the acreage, the subsoil is reddish sandy clay 
loam to silty clay. In the rest the subsoil is thin and con- 
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sists of yellowish stony or clayey material. In about 40 
percent of the acreage, the soils are underlain by stratified 
beds of loam or sandy loam marine sediments. In 60 per- 
cent of the area, shale bedrock is at a depth of 1 to 5 feet. 
The soils in this unit are— 
Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
epee shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Runof is rapid or very rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is severe or very severe. Some areas contain shallow and 
deep gullies. Infiltration is slow, and permeability is mod- 
erate to rapid. The root zone of these soils is shallow to 
thick, and the available moisture capacity is low or very 
low. 

These soils occupy about 2 percent of the county. About 
5 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops, 10 percent is 
in pasture, and 85 percent is in forest. Some areas are 
suited to bermudagrass, bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, and 
other hardy perennials. Also, some of the reseeding winter 
annuals, such as rescuegrass, crimson clover, and ball 
clover, are suited. 

The range of moisture content suitable for tillage is 
narrow because the tilth is poor. Keep tillage to a mini- 
mum, and add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and or- 
ganic matter to these soils to improve fertility and tilth. 
Erosion can be controlled by maintaining a cover of perma- 
nent vegetation. Where the soils must be cultivated, use 
contour tillage. Construct grassed waterways if the soils 
are used for sod crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VHe-19 


The soils in this unit are ae and moderately deep or 
deep. They are moderately well drained or well drained. 
Their surface layer is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 
Fragments of iron-crust rock are on the surface. ‘lhe soils 
have a subsoil of reddish sandy to clayey material that 
is underlain at a depth of 214 to 5 feet by stratified beds 
of sandy loam to clay marine sediments. The soils in this 
unit are— 

Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 percent slopes (Cuthbert 

soils only). 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 15 to 50 percent slopes (both soils). 

Terrace escarpments. 

Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe 
or very severe. Infiltration is moderate to rapid, and per- 
meability is moderately rapid to slow or very slow. The 
root zone is moderately thick or thick, and the available 
moisture capacity is low. These soils are very strongly 
acid. Their natural fertility and content of organic mat- 
ter are low. 

Nearly all of the acreage is in forest, but a small acreage 
is in cultivated crops or pasture. Some of these soils are 
suited to bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Crimson clover, 
ball clover, rescuegrass, ryegrass, and similar winter an- 
nuals are also suited. 

Keep tillage to a minimum, and add a large amount of 
fertilizer, lime, and organic matter for all crops. Control 
erosion by keeping a cover of permanent vegetation on 
these soils. Where the soils must be cultivated, use contour 
tillage. Construct grassed waterways if these soils are 
used for sod crops. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT Vite—19 


The soils in this unit are steep and are shallow over bed- 
rock. They are well drained to excessively drained and are 
slightly eroded to severely eroded. The surface layer of 
the Montevallo soils is shaly silt loam. The subsoil is thin 
and consists of yellowish, stony material. Shale bedrock 
is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches. 

Three land types are included in this unit. Rock land 
consists of steep, stony, rough areas where sandstone out- 
crops and loose fragments of standstone and shale rock 
are on the surface. Sandy alluvial Jand is nearly level and 
consists of fresh sandy deposits along Luxapallila Creek. 
Gullied land consists of areas that have been dissected by 
gullies. In most of the gullied areas, the soil profile can no 
longer be distinguished, and unproductive soil material is 
exposed. The soils in this unit are— 

Gullied land. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent slopes. 

pedro shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Rock land. 

Sandy alluvial land. 

Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe 
or very severe. Infiltration is moderate to slow, and per- 
meability is moderate to rapid. The root zone of these 
soils is shallow, and the available moisture capacity is low 
or very low. The soils are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid, and their natural fertility and content of organic 
matter are low. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 20 percent of the 
county. Nearly all of the acreage is in forest, and el a 
small part is used for pasture or cultivated crops. A few 
areas are suited to bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Also, 
some of the reseeding winter annuals, such as crimson 
clover, ball clover, ryegrass, and rescuegrass are suited in 
some areas. Add a large amount of fertilizer, lime, and 
organic matter to these soils, and construct grassed water- 
ways if sod crops are to be grown. Where the soils must 
be cultivated, use contour tillage. Maintaining a cover of 
permanent vegetation is the most effective way of control- 
ling erosion on these soils. 


Estimated Yields 


The estimated average yields per acre of the principal 
crops grown in Fayette County are shown in table 2 for 
each soil mapped. The estimates are based on (1) yields 
obtained in long-term experiments; (2) on yields of crops 
harvested on local farms; and (8) on estimates by agricul- 
tural workers who have had much experience with the 
crops and soils in this county. All estimates are based on 
an average amount of rainfall in the area over a long 
period of time, without irrigation. The yields in columns 
A can be expected under common management. Yields 
in columns B can be expected under the highest feasible 
level of management. 

The management practices for which the yields under 
common management (columns A) were estimated are— 

1. The amount of fertilizer added is usually not suf- 

ficient to produce maximum yields. 

2. Lime and green-manure crops are seldom used. 
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3. Row crops are grown year after year over a long 
period of time. 

4. The loss of soil and plant nutrients is not kept to a 
minimum. 

5. Improved crop varieties and certified seed are not 
always used. 

6. Overgrazing is common. 

7. Weeds, insects, and diseases are not adequately 
controlled. 

8. Recommended planting dates are not always ob- 

served. 


The management practices for which the yields under 
improved management (columns B) were estimated are— 


1. Fertilizer and lime are added according to the needs 
indicated by soil tests. 

2. The seedbed is prepared and seeded properly. 

3. Cropping systems suggested in the dapooilite units 
are followed. 

4. Water is used or is disposed of by terraces, grassed 

waterways, field borders, contour cultivation, or 

artificial drainage. 

Good crop varieties and seeding mixtures are used 

at the proper planting rates. ; 

Grazing is regulated. 

Diseases, insects, and undesirable plants are con- 

trolled. 

Recommended planting dates are observed. 


go sie 


Use of Soils for Woodland’ 


This section consists of three main parts. In the first 
part the soils of the county are placed in woodland suit- 
ability groups. Also, the growth of trees on these groups 
of soils and the limitations to growth are discussed. The 
second part suggests practices for the management of 
stands of pine in three size classes. The third part consists 
of yield data for well-stocked, unmanaged stands of lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pine. 


Woodland Suitability Groups 


The soils of Fayette County have been placed in wood- 
land suitability groups on the basis of their suitability for 
wood crops. Each group consists of soils that are suitable 
for about the same kinds of trees, that require about the 
same management, and that have about the same potential 
productivity. Generally, pine is better suited to the soils 
of this county than other trees, but some hardwoods are 
well suited to the soils of a few of the woodland groups. 

Table 3 gives the site index of the soils in each group 
for loblolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pines, and ratings for 
seedling mortality, plant competition, equipment limita- 
tions, and the hazards of erosion and windthrow. It also 
names the trees to favor in the stand and the kind of trees 
to use for planting. The site index of a soil for a specified 
kind of tree is the average height of the dominant trees 
in the stand at 50 years of age. The site index for hard- 
woods is not given. 


8 Prepared with the assistance of M. A. Pretrrs, woodland con- 
rehlepiai and O, R. Carrer, soil scientist, Soil Conservation 
ervice. 
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Tanz 2.—Eaupected average yields per acre of principal crops under two levels of management © 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under common management; yields in columns B are to be expected under the highest feasible 
level of management. Dashed lines indicate that the soil is not suited to the crop specified, or that yields were not estimated, because 
soils of different capabilities are too intermingled for their yield potential to be estimated accurately] 


Soil 


Atkins soils, local alluvium_-_---_----- 
Bibb soils. --..--------------------- 
Bibb soils, local alluvium_-__-.-.------ 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes __- __ 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
PP00e 22 sce eaen ce eanaccasenasae 
Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__------------------ 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes.-_- 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
r0ded soe sone tone ccsecesgeedess 
Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded -_--_..------- 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes_-- 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. oon caesh sacked 
Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded ___.._.------ 
Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes - - - 
Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded tvesctoue ee cosoce eves oes 


Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Croded ec ccesyes ce Sow eed 
Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely croded_____-_------ 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. «2-52 sceee-neu-- sete 
Gullied land______--------..-------- 
Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Groded soho cacnseesesssulaxsccwins 


Iuka-Ochlockonee complex, local allu- 
MUM 22 oe cme ceseteeecceececees 
Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes ___- 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded_...-..--------- 
Mantachie fine sandy loam_-_________ 
Mantachie soils, local alluvium________ 
Mantachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils ? 3____. 
Mashulaville loam____...-.__------.- 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes___--.----.-.---------_ 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded_____.___ 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes_____________.------_ 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely eroded_____. 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 
percent slopes.....-_--..-__----___ 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 
percent slopes, severely eroded 
Myatt silt loam___.--.---__-__-____- 
Ochlockonee loam 
Ochlockonee sandy loam___...--.-__. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded_.__.__ ice Ape ae 
Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
BlOPCS ieee eee oS 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Row crops Hay crops Small grain Pasture 
Sericea Coastal Bahia- 
Corn Cotton lespedeza | bermuda- Oats Fescue grass 
grass 

A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- | Cow- | Cow- | Cow- 

acre- acre- acre- acre- 
Bu, Bu. Lb Ib Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Bu. Bu. | days! | days! | days1} days! 
30 BO cscs ose ce| 2 =. eee s|Seecele 25 40 | 125 | 200 | 120 180 
Aiba Mesias totG el wanacei leon elk eked aude be ee wale mae loa ee 80 | 110 90 140 
Seoeeee Se loee Soe oee Leet eee eo acu elk ee 90 | 120 | 100 150 
40 | 70; 450 | 775 | 2.0] 3.0; 20/38] 40] 75] 105 | 155 | 125|] 180 
35 | 65 | 425 | 7001 1.8) 28]1.9)3.6] 35] 70] 100] 150] 120) 175 
25 50 | 350 | 550] 1.0/20/10127 30 60 80 | 120 80 140 
33 63 | 400 | 675 | 1.6] 26)1.8] 34 35 68 95 | 140 | 115 165 
30 58 | 375 | 650] 1.4)24/1.7] 32 32 64 90 | 135 | 110 160 
20 | 40) 240 |] 450}, 1.0/1.8] 1.0/24] 25] 55] 70{110/ 70| 130 
27 55 | 350 | 685 | 1.2;23)1.6]| 30 28 60 85 | 125 | 105 155 
25 50 | 325 | 600 | 1.0)2.2;)1.5/28 25 55 80 | 120 | 100 150 
Lsieulsessslececs|so2.2 10;),1.6;, 1.0) 22 |_____}_____]| 60 | 100 60 120 
45 | 75 | 600) 840/2.5/3.4]401]55| 50) 75] 100 | 170 | 140] 200 
40 | 70 | 500 | 750) 2.2!13.2)3.515.3] 45} 70] 95] 165/130] 190 
35 60 | 400 | 675 | 20/30/30) 42 35 60 90 | 150 | 115 180 
25; 45) 300! 500/11/2.3/1.5/28)] 25] 50] 70] 110] 90] 140 
sendeeeleneeSel dowels cas de eecesellesoen 1:0 | 2.0 |o2.2.-1.222-]----2-|.---..| “70 100 
40 75 | 500 | 770 | 2.2}3.2}28)5.0 50 80 | 100 | 165 | 130 190 
50 | 90 | 400 | 625 | 2.5 | 3.2/3.2] 5.0) 50) 75 {1115 | 200] 150! 230 
50 90 | 400 | 675 | 2.5] 3.2|3.2/ 50 50 75 | 115 | 200 | 150 230 
40 | 65 | 425) 700 | 2.0) 3.0| 20/35] 45] 751 100 | 160; 100} 180 
40 65 | 450 | 700} 2.1) 31134/50 35 65 90 | 150 | 120 185, 
45 | 85 | 300 | 625 | 2.3) 3.0/3.2|47] 50] 75 | 180 | 185 | 150] 230 
45 85 | 350 | 650 | 2.3/3.0)'32/)47 50 75 | 180 | 185 | 150 230 
baerde|2 eects elcatslees ced aceee | Saeeee eee oan, all Sen elseeves 90 | 140 | 100 150 
od wahd eames ae Ge ba iancse (Lug smw ll esa hen geld Mnctacadeu lateaen (Garage aelawass 90 | 130 | 100 140 
eases eens 155 | 350 |__-_-_|------]------}-.-_._] 20 40 j------|------| 80 110 
Spreaee eer (eee baeoeene [Beeeteeepe] aSeRIwEa| | NERD IIEE) (MOA Niree| DRERONNORE: [ee Pee Macias -aecees 45 90 
Re Gade|SesScclenk tee act alas Ae ka ee ede a Sole sea alleewee teeeelleee ed 60 100 
betasd|seecce|tce ne eee SRG bce a see eel A ol te eee eo 40 80 
eee Pesce. | os eetes ene del Soe eee Shae be eda eess|sectah|ansua Geos | ease c|cese as 

2.5 | 3.2 | 3. 

2.0 | 2.6} 2. 4.0 40 110 190 
37 55 | 350 | 600 | 2.0/2.8) 28]3.8 37 55 80 | 130 ; 100 155 
34 50 | 325 | 5001 1.8126) 2 34 50 75 | 120 90 145 
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Tanix 2.—Hapected average yields per acre of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Symbol 


SfD 
SfD2 
ShC2 


Soil 


Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded.._......------------ 
Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_._-__---.--- 
Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 


alertiag fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. .2222 ee Sheeler e see see 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 


EC) a er 
Huston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes -ossssceasesecudenseeussceas 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded_.--------..--------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded___---.----.--------- 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded......------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes..___------------------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 


cent slopes, eroded___.--------.---- 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded__...---- 
Ruston fine = loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes___-_------------------- 
Ruston- Chtibert Shatuta complex, 6 to| 
10 percent slopes ?4__._..---------- 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, eroded ? 4__.___- 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 
to 15 percent slopes ?_.-.__.._------ 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, eroded ?__--___- 
Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 
percent slopes__-..-..-------------- 
Sandy alluvial land..-_.-.----_------ 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__- 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___ 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
C55 26) (51 ae ie gee 
CPOCCG oc ceweccsatunceaceeweeeetew 
Sequatehie loam______--_------------ 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded____---.------------- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes..._-..---------------.- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded_.__-_----------- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes__._--..--------------- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, eroded _-_------- 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 6 to 10) per= 
cent slopes, eroded 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Row crops 
Corn Cotton 

A B A B 

Bu. | Bu. | Lb. | Lb. 

30 | 45 | 300 | 450 

22 39 | 275 | 425 

25 40 | 275 | 400 

50; 90} 500 ; 800 

35 | 52 } 300 | 500 

35 | 52 | 300 | 500 

40 70 | 500 | 775 

35 | 60) 425 | 700 

33 57 | 425 | 650 

30 55 | 375 | 600 

28 52 ; 350 | 550 

20 | 40 | 250 | 450 

25 | 47 | 325 | 525 

25 45 | 300 | 500 
waded! |Senenalceedeceecocd 1. 
soece) seh ea|eecerlsoacs L4 
eee eee See (ee ee 1.3 
ee eee eae 1.2 
sosmgebeseecelacuendle nae 11 
“35 | 50 | 300 | 550 

35 50 | 300 | 550 

30 45 | 275 | 500 

25 | 45 | 275 | 450 

50 90 | 420 | 840 

25 | 35 | 300 | 500 

20 80 | 275 | 470 

22 27 | 250 | 440 
eaeeeeen bangs 225 | 400 
nacessoetdes 200 | 375 


Hay 


Sericea 
lespedeza. 


Se Poe Sf SE YS OPE 

aon rw oO am Oo 3O 
yn NH NY NH YP YSN NY PN 
wo oy FF Oo DW YR AT HO 


crops 


Coastal 
bermuda- 
grass 


oom FR HO KR OO 


cs 


rrp bb Ny YP YE PP PP 
on nw a Qo NO Pr CMO NN NO 
oo no oS Qo em [ eon) - DO 


Small grain 


Oats 
A B 
Bu Bu 
30 45 
25 | 40 
25 | 40 
45 | "70° 
35 | 50 
37 55 
45 | 70 
35 | 65 
35 | 60 
33 | 55 
30 | 55 
30] 50 
30 48 
30 45 
35 | 50 

35 | 50 
35 | 50 
30 45 
50 | 80 
30] 50 
28) 46 
25} 42 
22 | 38 
20 | 35 
20! 35 
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Pasture 
Fescue pa 
A B A B 
Cow- | Cow- | Cow- | Cow- 
deri faa: | doe | da 
70 | 110 | 85} 135 
55 | 100 | 70) 135 
60 | 100 | 75) 125 
75 | 115 | 90) 140 
130 | 220 | 130 230 
75 | 125 90 150 
70 | 120; 85] 140 
110 | 160} 110) 190 
95) 140 | 105} 170 
90 | 135 | 105 160 
85 | 125 | 100 | 155 
80 | 120) 90) 150 
75) 110 90 135 
75 | 115 | 85} 140 
70 | 100; 80) 130 
65 95 70 105 
pebess| vette 70 120 
Soee| tates 70) 120 
See eran 65 | 110 
Jetees|seneee 60) 100 
eee Preece 55 90 
75 | 125 | 95 | 145 
70 | 120) 90) 135 
65} 110 | 85) 130 
60); 100} 80] 125 
120 | 180 | 130) 220 
60 | 100 | 90] 130 
50 | 95] 85 | 125 
50 | 90] 80] 120 
45| 85) 80) 115 
45 | 80| 75 | 110 
50! 901 80' 120 
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Tan_E 2.—Hepected average yields per acre of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Row crops Hay crops Small grain Pasture 
Sericea Coastal Bahia- 
Symbol Soil Corn Cotton | lespedeza | bermuda- Oats Fescue grass 
grass 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- | Cow- | Cow- | Cow- 
acre- acre- acre- acre- 
Bu. Bu. Db. Lb. Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Bu. Bu. | days! | days! |} days! } days! 
ShD2 Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 15 per- 
{ .. cent. slopes; eroded.? 222s. sc2s5.s56)sc.e6f/ocJen | eeeel|een eee [osec dee eee leke tees |e oe ae 60 90 

ShE Shubuta-Boswell complex, 15 to 50 per- 

cent slopes? ..--.50-6steceeauneceds|atecen|ldecest|soedee|asesns[oncefontocs|eueces fete] sutceseees louse [eee 30 65 
Sn Stendal soils, local alluvium__.-._.---- 45 BO edhe tle | eee 2.5/4.5 40 65 | 140 | 220 | 130 | 210 
StA Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.-- 30 GO ieee. | ee saeel gee wes ecscc|secec-| eeevad| ocala ed 75 | 120 | 100 | 150 
Te ‘Terrace es¢arpmentss) e022 eee ni|iceek [eepemsewaeted|Speend| sen ced eveted eocew | sears | seecscleceses le eaec[iosset|sheecs|Secane 
TmB2 Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded .-...---.-.---------------- 25 | 50) 300 | 600/ 1.0/23)1.5) 3.0] 30] 50 J_____-]_.-... 90 | 150 
TnB3 Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, severely eroded ___---------- 15 35 | 200 | 400 | 1.0/2.0] 1.0] 20 j-__-_-[- 2 Joe fee 60 | 100 
TmC Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes - -|..-.._|------ 250 | 475 |} 10/20/18) 2.8) 25] 45 1.2 | 80} 140 
TmC2 Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, : 

eroded 32 eeee tee eae ee eer, |e ae 225 | 425) 10)1.8)1.2/25] 25] 45 |} 70) 130 
TnC3 Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 per- 

cent slopes, severely erodéd..- 22252) sencse[noense|seneee|anees|seeese| ecco [eee ee e[eo econ |e ene ]ececceclecece 50 90 
TmD2 Townley loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

OrOded aeons Sh Yas eee eee eens esse | SNe ei ai | Se | et ld 60 | 120 
TnD3 Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 per- 

cent slopes, severely eroded__.---_-~|------|------|------|-.----]------|------]------/------|------]------|------f.- oe 45 80 
Ty Wyler lOnsn obs occ esate ecuaewesos See as eaweleue ae en bel wee lese wales een ened 25 40 85 | 120 | 100 150 


1 Cow-aere-days is the number of animal units carried per acre 
multiplied by the number of days during the year that animals can 
be grazed without injury to the pasture. For example, a soil that 
provides grazing for one animal unit per acre for 360 days of the 
year rates 360; a soil that provides grazing for one animal unit on 
2 acres for 180 days rates 90; and a soil that provides grazing for 
one animal unit on 4 acres for 200 days rates 50. An animal unit 
consists of one cow, steer, or horse, five hogs, seven sheep, or seven 

‘oats. 
‘ 2 Yield figure represents the approximate average yield expected 
from the component soils. Estimates are less reliable than for 
individual soil types or soil phases. 

3 Available data indicate that under average management the 
yield of fescue or bahiagrass on the Leaf soils is about 90 cow-acre- 


Seedling mortality refers to the expected degree of mor- 
tality. Even when healthy seedlings of a suitable tree 
are correctly planted or occur naturally in adequate num- 
bers, some of them will not survive if characteristics of 
the soil are unfavorable. The ratings given in the dis- 
cussions of the woodland groups and in table 3 are for 
trees in a normal environment. Mortality is slight if not 
more than 25 percent of the planted seedlings die or if the 
trees ordinarily regenerate naturally in places where there 
are enough seeds. It is moderate if 25 to 50 percent of the 
planted seedlings die or if the trees do not regenerate nat- 
urally in numbers needed for adequate restocking. In 
some places replanting to fill open spaces will be necessary. 
Mortality is severe if more than 50 percent of the planted 
seedlings die or if the trees do not ordinarily reseed nat- 
urally in places where there are enough seeds. If mor- 
tality is severe, plant seedlings where the seeds do not 
grow, prepare a special seedbed, and use good methods 


days. Under improved management this yield can be increased to 
about 130 cow-acre-days for fescue and 140 cow-acre-days for 
bahiagrass. 

‘Limited data indicate that under average management, a 
yield of about 1 ton of lespedeza and 14 tons of Coastal bermuda- 
grass can be expected on uneroded Cuthbert soils where the slope 
is 6 to 10 percent. Under improved management the yield can be 
increased to 1% tons of lespedeza and 2 tons of bermudagrass. 
On an eroded Cuthbert soil that has slopes of 6 to 10 percent, the 
yield under average management is about nine-tenths of a ton of 
lespedeza and 1% tons of bermudagrass. Under improved 
management, the yield can be increased to about 124 tons of 
lespedeza and 1% tons of bermudagrass. 


of planting to assure that there will be a full stand of 
trees. 

Plant competition refers to the degree that undesirable 
plants invade the woodlot when openings are made in the 
canopy. Competition is slight if unwanted plants are 
not a special problem. It is moderate if the invaders 
delay, but do not prevent, the establishment of a normal, 
fully stocked stand. Generally, seedbed preparation is 
not needed, and simple methods can be used to prevent 
undesirable plants from invading. Competition is severe 
if the trees cannot regenerate naturally. Where competi- 
tion is severe, carotally prepare the site and use manage- 
ment that includes controlled burning, spraying with 
chemicals, and girdling. 

Equipment limitations differ according to the degree 
that sol characteristics restrict or prevent the use of for- 
estry equipment. Different soils may require different 
kinds of equipment or methods of operation, or the season 
when equipment may be used may differ for different soils. 
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Drainage, slope, the number and size of stones, and other 
soil characteristics may restrict the use of equipment. 
Limitations may be seasonal, or they may apply through- 
out the year. Limitations are slight if there are no re- 
strictions on the type of equipment or on the time of year 
that equipment can be used. They are moderate where 
the slopes are moderately steep, or where the use of heavy 
equipment is restricted by wetness in winter and early in 
spring. In some areas there may be a firm, clayey sub- 
soil that is excessively wet, and in some places the subsoil 
has been exposed by erosion. Equipment limitations are 
severe if special equipment is needed, if the use of such 
equipment is greatly restricted, or if the equipment se- 
verely damages the roots of trees and the structure and 
stability of the soils. Equipment limitations are severe 
on moderately steep and steep soils that are stony and have 
rock outcrops. They are also severe on wet bottom lands 
and low terraces in winter or early in spring. 

Erosion hazard refers to the risk of erosion on well- 
managed woodland. The hazard of erosion is slight if 
only a small loss of soil material is expected. Generally, 
soils are only slightly eroded if the slope is between 0 and 
2 percent and if runoff is slow or very slow. The hazard 
of erosion is moderate where a moderate loss of soil mate- 
rial is expected, if runoff is not controlled, and if the cover 
of vegetation is not adequate for protection. It is severe 
where steep slopes, rapid runoff, slow infiltration and per- 
meability, and past erosion make the soil susceptible to 
severe erosion. 

Windthrow hazard depends on the development of roots 
and on the ability of the soils to hold trees firmly. The 
hazard is slight if the trees are firmly rooted and will not 
fall over in a normal wind. It is moderate if roots de- 
velop enough to hold the trees firmly, except when the soil 
is excessively wet and the wind is strong. It is severe 
if the roots do not provide enough stability to prevent the 
trees from blowing over when they are not protected by 
other trees. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 

This group consists of deep, moderately well drained 
or well drained soils that have a fragipan at a depth of 
22 to 82 inches. The soils have a moderately deep root 
zone. Their available moisture capacity is low. 

Loblolly pine is better suited to these soils than other 
kinds of trees. The site index for loblolly pine ranges 
from 83 to 93. Yellow-poplar, sweetgum, red oak, and 
white oak are well-suited hardwoods. Seedling mortality 
is slight in most places, and plant competition is moderate. 
The fragipan causes these soils to be wet in winter and 
early in spring; consequently, the soils have a moderate 
equipment limitation. The erosion hazard is slight on 
the gentle slopes and moderate on the steep slopes. The 
fragipan causes a moderate windthrow hazard. 

The soils in this group are well suited to woodland graz- 
ing if the trees are dominantly loblolly or shortleaf pine 
and if an open or sparse forest canopy is maintained. In 
most areas proper management of the stand of timber will 
permit enough native grasses to grow so that some grazing 
is provided. Preferred grazing plants are little bluestem, 
switchgrass, deerstongue, perennial lespedeza, and peren- 
nial tickclover. Overgrazing of the woodland encourages 
growth of slender bluestem, goldaster, low and beaked 


panicum, and three-awn, which are less desirable than the 
preferred grasses. If grazing is extremely heavy, un- 
desirable annual weeds and grasses invade and take over 
as ground cover in the grazed area. The acreage required 
for each animal depends upon the condition and type of 
forage and on the density of the stand of timber and other 
plant cover. The stocking rate should be controlled to 
encourage growth of the preferred plants. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 

In this group are deep, well-drained to poorly drained 
soils that have a medium-textured to fine-textured subsoil. 
The soils have a seasonally high water table, and in places 
along streams they are subject to flooding. 

Loblolly pine is better suited to these soils than other 
kinds of trees. The site index for loblolly pine ranges 
from 79 to 94. Yellow-poplar, sweetgum, red oak, and 
white oak are well-suited hardwoods. Seedling mortality 
is slight. Plant competition is severe because of the high 
available moisture capacity and the moderate fertility. 
Equipment limitations are severe because of the seasonally 
high water table. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


This group consists of deep, well-drained soils that have 
a medium-textured to moderately fine textured subsoil. 
The available moisture capacity is low to moderate, and 
permeability is moderate to rapid. 

Loblolly pine is better suited to these soils than other 
kinds of trees. Shortleaf pine is undesirable, because it 
is susceptible to littleleaf disease. Normal specimens of 
shortleaf pine were not found for measurement purposes. 
The site index for loblolly pine ranges from 68 to 80. 
Yellow-poplar is a well-suited hardwood. Seedling mor- 
tality is slight on these soils, except on the steeper Ruston 
sandy clay loams, where it is moderate. Plant competition 
is moderate. Equipment limitations are slight on the 
Greenville soils and on the gently sloping Ruston soils, 
but they are moderate on some of the steep soils, 

The soils in this group are well suited to woodland 
grazing if the trees are dominantly loblolly or shortleaf 
pine and if an open or sparse forest canopy 1s maintained. 
In most areas proper management of the stand of timber 
will permit enough native grasses to grow so that some 
grazing is provided. Preferred plants are little bluestem, 
switchgrass, deerstongue, perennial lespedeza, and peren- 
nial tickclover. Overgrazing of the woodland encourages 
growth of slender bluestem, goldaster, low and beaked 
panicum, and three-awn, which are less desirable than 
the preferred grasses. If grazing is extremely heavy, 
undesirable annual weeds and grasses invade and take 
over as ground cover in the grazed areas. The acreage 
required for each animal depends upon the condition and 
type of grasses and the density of the stand of timber and 
other plant cover. The stocking rate should be controlled 
to encourage growth of the preferred plants. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 
This group consists of deep, well drained or moderately 
well drained soils that have a medium-textured to fine- 
textured, tough or friable subsoil. The available moisture 
capacity is low. Permeability ranges from moderate to 
rapid in the Ruston soils to very slow in the Boswell soils. 
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Tacx 3.—W oodland suitability groups of soils, their potential productivity, 


[Dashed lines indicate 


Hazard of — 
Woodland suitability groups Seedling Plant Equipment 
mortality competition limitations 
Erosion Windthrow 
Group 1: Deep, moderately well drained or well 
drained soils that have a fragipan at a depth of 22 
to 32 inches. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, | Slight.._.____ Moderate_.___- Moderate..___| Slight....-_.. Moderate..._- 
eroded (OfB2). 
Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (OfC)_ | Slight..______ Moderate..._.| Moderate..___| Moderate_____ Moderate... __ 
Ora ae are loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight________ Moderate_____| Moderate__.__ Moderate.__.. Moderate... .. 
erode i 
Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, | Slight....____ Moderate..__.| Moderate_..__| Moderate...._| Moderate__.__ 
eroded (OfD2). 
Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Moderate..._.| Moderate...__| Moderate__.__ Moderate-_._. Moderate_..__ 
severely eroded (OrC3). 
Group 2: Deep, well-drained to poorly drained soils 
art have a medium-textured to fine-textured sub- 
soil. 
Bibb:soils' (Bb)zsccdcnncscecetetseeceestusecs Slight.._.._... Severe___._.__ Slight....-.._. 
Bibb soils, local alluvium (Bc)._...-------..---- Slight_....___- Severe____-_.. Slight_..0:.22- 
Tuka‘siltloam: (lk). .es1.scceoscesensense ced Slight._______. Severe___.____ .| Slight._.....22 
Tuka-Ochlockonee somes local alluvium (lo)_...| Slight_....-.__ Severe________ Slight__....._- 
ber ale Leaf, and Iuka soils (Leaf soils only) | Slight__._...__ Severe._...--- Slight__......- 
Mashulaville loam (Mm)..-.-.-.-.----------- Slight......... Severe._.____- Slight___._____ 
Mantachie fine sandy loam (Mc)_--.----------- Slight__._..__- Severe__...--_ Slight..._.-... 
Mantachie soils, local alluvium (Mh)..----.----- Slight___...-_. Severe________ Slight_......2. 
Myatt silt loam (My).--.-.----------.-------- Slight____.._.. Severe__..___- Slight... 
Ochlockonee loam (Oc)_.-_-------------------- Slight__._..__- Severe___.-___ Slight__._.____ 
Ochlockonee sandy loam (Od)__-----.---.--.--- Slight_______- Severe._._____ Slight_______. 
Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (StA)......--- Slight.__...... Severe____.-_- Slight_....____ 
Group 3: Deep, well-drained soils that have a me- 
dium-textured or moderately fine textured subsoil. 
Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GmA)____} Slight_.______ Moderate._._- Slight_____.__ Slight..______ Slight_---.-.- 
Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(GmB2), Slight. ..__ 2. Moderate____- Slight____.___ Slight_.-..._ Slight_..-..__ 
Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(GmC2). Slight________ Moderate.._.. Slight.__.____ Moderate.___- Slight...---_. 
Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight..._._.. Moderate_____ Slight_______. Moderate...... Slight_-_-____ 
severely eroded (GcC3). 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight________ Moderate_____ Slight.....___ Moderate... Slight_-...-.- 
eroded (MaC2). 
a7 ea sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes | Slight......-- Moderate_____ Slight___..___ Slight_____._. Slight.-..____ 
oa sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes | Slight.__._._- Moderate_____ Slight___...__ Slight__._...- Slight--..____ 
B). 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, | Slight_______- Moderate____- Slight._...__- Slight_..-.... Slight_----_2_ 
eroded (RfB2). 
oo sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight.______- Moderate_____ Slight_______. Moderate_____ Slight_-..____ 
fC). 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight________ Moderate. ____ Slight______.. Moderate__-_-_- Slight_---__2_ 
eroded (RfC2). 
ues sine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes | Slight.___.__. Moderate_____ Slight... 2. Moderate.-..- Slight.-...2_ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, | Slight_...__.- Moderate_____ Slight_______. Moderate _____ Slight___...__ 
eroded (RfD2). 
a ee sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes | Slight....._.. Moderate_____ Moderate____- Severe.....-. Slight. --..-__ 
RfE). 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Moderate____- Moderate... Slight_-._.-__ Moderate..__. Slight_.-..-__ 
severely eroded (RsC3). 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, | Moderate___.-_ Moderate-_-__- Moderate_-.__ Severe_..___. Slight__.-.__. 
severely eroded (RsD3). 


See footnotes at ena of tabie. 
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and ratings for limitations and hazards affecting management 


data are not available] 


Potential productivity (site index)! 


ee eee Loblolly pine, slash pine, yellow-poplar, 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, yellow-poplar, 
sweetgum, red oak, and white oak. 


Loblolly pine | Shortleaf pine | Virginia pine Favor in the stand 
87 (83-93) _..-|-------------- 
swectgum, and red oak. 
86 (70-94) | nce ene een cee cw ceeee on 
74 (68-80) = |-------------- 


wuseseaewaccen Loblolly pine, slash pine, longleaf pine, 
and yellow-poplar. 
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Species suitability 


Use for planting 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, 
longleaf pine, and yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, and yellow- 
poplar. 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, longleaf pine, 
and yellow-poplar. 
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TaBiz 8.— Woodland suitability groups of soils, their potential productivity, 


[Dashed lines indicate 


Hazard of— 
Woodland suitability groups Seedling Plant Equipment 
mortality competition limitations 
Erosion Windthrow 
Group 4: Deep, well drained to moderately well 
drained soils that have a medium-textured to fine- 
textured subsoil. 
Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 percent | Slight________ Moderate__._- Moderate__.._| Severe_-_-_____ Slight_-_____. 
slopes (RtE).? 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 per- | Slight_______- Moderate___-- Slight___.._-. Moderate_.__- Slight_---_.__ 
cent slopes (RxC).? 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 per- | Slight..______ Moderate... __ Slight_._.____- Moderate__.-_- Slight________ 
cent slopes, eroded (RxC2).? 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 | Slight________ Moderate_____ Slight.._._._- Moderate_._ _- Slight--_...__ 
percent slopes (RxD).? 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 | Slight_.__.___ Moderate.__--| Slight_._.__-- Moderate._-___ Slight_-....__ 
percent slopes, eroded (RxD2).? 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, | Slight_.._____ Moderate___ -- Moderate__.__| Moderate_____ Slight__--____ 
eroded (SfB2). 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes | Slight_.______ Moderate... __ Moderate_._ ~~ Moderate___-- Slight.-.-.-__ 
(SfC). 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight.._...__ Moderate__...| Moderate. ____ Moderate__.__ Slight.-_...__ 
eroded (SfC2). 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes | Slight_.._____ Moderate___-_--| Moderate. ____ Moderate..___ Slight_-_.____ 
(SfD). 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, | Slight._______ Moderate_._..| Moderate__._- Moderate.._..] Slight--.-____ 
eroded (SfD2). 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight....._._ Moderate_____ Slight________ Moderate___._| Slight_..---_ 
eroded (ShC2). 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, | Slight___.____ Moderate___--_| Slight..._..._ Moderate_._.- Slight--.---__ 
eroded (ShD2). 
ie ia complex, 15 to 50 percent slopes | Slight_....____ Moderate___._| Moderate_____ Severe__.._.- Slight----____ , 
ShE). 
Group 5: Deep, moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained soils that have a fragipan at 
a depth of 14 to 30 inches. 
Pheba loam (Pb). 25s2--5-s-sesseuse-ccens Slight.._._____ Severe. _____. Moderate_____ Slight__...._- Moderate.____ 
ces fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes | Slight.____.__ Moderate._.--| Moderate.._._} Slight_.------ Moderate.-_._ 
F. . 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, | Slight..._____ Moderate_.___| Moderate_.___| Slight________ Moderate__.__ 
eroded (PrB2). 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (SbA)_--_-- Slight... --- Moderate_____| Moderate_____ Slight____..-- Moderate__-___ 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (SbB)...-- Slight_____.-- Moderate___-_--| Moderate_.__-| Slight_____-__ Moderate_____ 
Saree loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded | Slight__....-- Moderate__.._} Moderate__._- Slight22222.5 Moderate.____ 
ee loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded | Slight._.__.._- Moderate___..| Moderate_____| Moderate_._._| Moderate_.___ 
Group 6: Deep, excessively drained, gravelly soils. 
“ie eave sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes | Moderate___-- Moderate_._._| Slight_______- Slight___-_-_- Slight_-.._-2_ 
nD). 
Group 7: Deep, moderately well drained to poorly 
drained soils that are medium textured. 
Atkins soils, local alluvium (At)_____-_-_--_---_-- Slight________ Severe____._- Moderate... Slight______-- Slight_....-_- 
Philo soils, local alluvium (Ph)_-_-------.--.-.- Slight__....-. Severe__._.--| Moderate_____ Slight___.._.- Slight__._____ 
Stendal soils, local alluvium (Sn)._____________- Slight___-_--- Severe. ..____ Moderate. ___- Slight_.____-- Slight.-.-_-_- 
Group 8: Deep, moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained soils on foot slopes and stream 
terraces. 
Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (LdB)_____- Slight_.---.-- Moderate. -_.. Moderate__._. Slight___.____ Moderate-__.__ 
Tyler loam (Ty)_-...----_---_-_-_-_------------- Slight.-..... Moderate--__-_ Moderate.___. Slight..------ Moderate----- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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data are not available] 


Potential productivity (site index)! 


|ss (72-94) 


}s0 (68-88) 


Loblolly pine 


72 (64-79) __.- 


69 (63-73) .-.- 


63 (59-67) . --_ 
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Species suitability 


Use for planting 


Shortleaf pine | Virginia pine Favor in the stand 
51 (42-60))___|-------------- Loblolly pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, 
shortleaf pine, and yellow-poplar. 
56 (48-58)..__| 59 (55-62)___-| Loblolly pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, 
longleaf pine, and yellow-poplar. 
49 (48-53)____| 59 (52-62)_._.] Loblolly pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, 
longleaf pine, and yellow-poplar. 
scpetesal| Medea ohere fat te ee Loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, sweetgum, 


red oak, and white oak. 


Loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and Vir- 
ginia pine. 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, 
and yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly. pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, 
longleaf pinc, and yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, 
longleaf pine, and yellow-poplar 


Loblolly pine and yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and Virginia 
pine. 
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Taste 3.—W oodland suitability groups of soils, their potential productivity, 


[Dashed lines indicate 


Hazard of— 
Woodland suitability groups Seedling Plant Equipment 
mortality competition limitations 
: Erosion Windthrow 
Group 9: Deep to moderately deep, well-drained 
soils on uplands and stream terraces. 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (EdB)..-_-.-. Slight_..._._- Moderate_____ Slight___..___ Slight________ Slight...-_-__ 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (EdB2)_.} Slight.._..._- Moderate.___- Slight____.... Slight.__..-.. Slight_._.____ 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (EdC)__----- Slight___-__-_- Moderate-_._-. Slight_...____ Moderate...-. Slight... 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(Ed C2) ee seedy ote meet ae ke ese ha se oeS Slight Moderate ____- Slight... __ Moderate __.-- Slight_.-.____ 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (EdD)-__-_-- Slight Moderate....- Slight... . Moderate-__-__- Slight_---_. 2. 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(EdD?) eee oe peewee ee ten ees. Slight_.__-__- Moderate_____ Slight__.____- Moderate__..- Slight_.--____ 
Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
CRAB 2x cscs cont ee eh ee aul Slight. 22.222 Moderate_____ Slight... __ Slight__.._-.. Slight_---..__ 
Sequatchie loam (Sc)..--..-...---.----------- Slight....._-- Severe.._._..| Slight_.______ Slight......-- Slight_...-_.__ 
Group 10: Moderately deep, well-drained soils that 
are severely eroded. 
eet ae ea 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely | Moderate_.__- Moderate_____ Slight__._____ Moderate___-- Slight..-.--_. 
erode cB3). 
ger fyi Sa 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely | Moderate____- Moderate_____ Slight________ Moderate... _- Slight_-_.____ 
erode cC3). 
Endets clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely | Moderate..__- Moderate..___ Slight__-.__._- Moderate... _- Slight..----2_ 
eroded (EcD3). 
Group 11: Shallow to moderately deep soils that are 
well drained. 
Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded | Slight....____ Moderate____- Slight..__.___ Slight to Moderate--__. 
(TmB2). moderate. 
Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, | Slight..._.___ Moderate.____ Slight________ Moderate___._ Moderate_____ 
severely eroded (TnB3). , 
Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (TmC)_--_.| Slight....-_-- Moderate-.__- Slight__..___. Moderate... Moderate. .__- 
cee vial 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded | Slight________ Moderate_...- Slight_. 222. Moderate_____ Moderate-____ 
; mC2). 
Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight.._.___- Moderate...__ Slight____. 2. Moderate..._- Moderate_.._- 
severely eroded (TnC3). 
ao 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded | Slight.._____- Moderate.___. Slight... __ Moderate... __ Moderate-.--_- 
mD2). 
Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, | Slight_______- Moderate.___. Slight_..._.-__ Moderate-.-.-_- Moderate-_-_. 
severely eroded (TnD3). 
Group 12: Shallow or very shallow soils that are 
excessively drained. 
ae il shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes | Slight_.__--_- Moderate.____ Slight__...__. Moderate__...- Moderate...-_- 
oC). 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | Slight..._.__. Moderate__. __ Slight__.._-.__ Moderate____- Moderate...__ 
severely eroded (MoC3). 
pay a silt loam, 10 to 15 percent | Slight_._______ Moderate._...- Moderate.._..| Moderate_...- Moderate_.___ 
slopes (MoD). 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent | Slight..._.._. Moderate__--- Moderate...._| Severe.....--- Moderate__._. 
slopes, severely eroded (MoD3). 
ee te =“ silt loam, 15 to 50 percent | Slight___.--_- Moderate_____ Moderate.____| Severe__..__- Moderate..___ 
slopes (MoE). 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent | Slight....___- Moderate__... Moderate-___-- Severe..__--- Moderate___.. 
slopes, severely eroded (MoE3). 
Group 13: Misccllaneous land types that show little 
or no profile development. 
Gullied land (Gu)_...-...-----------.-------- Slight to Slight to [_____e____--_e Moderate to | Slight to 
severe. severe. severe, moderate. 
Rock land. (Rd )n:s.ceccecks cceccccseusauseecsce Slight to Moderate____. Severe_______ Moderate to Moderate_____ 
severe. severe. 
Sandy alluvial land (Sa)_-----_--------_--_--- Slight to Slightto = Jewu ee Slight_.__--. Slight to 
severe. severe. moderate. 
Terrace escarpments (Tc)...-----------------... Slight to Slight tos [--- eee ee Moderate to Slight to 
severe. severe. severe. moderate. 


. 


' Average height attained by dominant trees in 50 years. The first number given is the average for all of the soils in the group. 
Figures in parentheses show the range among the samples collected. 
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and ratings for limitations and hazards affecting management—Continued 


data are not avail: 


able] 


Potential productivity (site index)! 


Species suitability 


poplar. 


Loblolly pine | Shortleaf pine | Virginia pine Favor in the stand Use for planting 
73. (65-81). .--|-------------- 66 (60-76).___| Loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and yellow- | Loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and yellow- 
poplar. poplar. 
6257-66) sence cetera clase cen ecoeeee Loblolly pine and Virginia pine__------. Loblolly pine and Virginia pine. 
) 
70 (64-77).---| 59.-..------- 68. 2.ss cus Loblolly pine and Virginia pine..-.._---- Loblolly pine and Virginia pine. 
56 (51-69) ___] 61 (55-69)____| 57 (53-62)_.__| Loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and yellow- | Loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and yellow- 


poplar. 


2 Ratings given apply to the dominant soils in the mapping unit. 


are mainly one kind of soil. Cuthbert soils have moderate equipment limitations. 


Individual sites are more variable than sites in mapping units that 
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Loblolly and shortleaf pine are the commercial trees 
best suited to these soils. ‘The site index for loblolly pine 
ranges from 64 to 79, and for shortleaf pine from 42 to 60. 
Yellow-poplar is a well-suited hardwood. Seedling mor- 
tality is slight, and plant competition is moderate. Ero- 
sion hazard is moderate on the lower slopes and severe 
on the steeper slopes. 

The soils in this group are well suited to woodland 
grazing where the trees are dominantly loblolly or short- 
leaf pine and where an open or sparse forest canopy is 
maintained. In most areas proper management of the 
stand of timber will permit enough native grasses to grow 
so that some grazing is provided. Preferred plants in- 
clude little blustem, switchgrass, deerstongue, perennial 
lespedeza, and perennial tickclover. Overgrazing of the 
woodland encourages growth of slender bluestem, gold- 
aster, low and beaked panicum, and three-awn, which are 
less desirable than the preferred grasses. If grazing is 
extremely heavy, undesirable annual weeds and grasses 
invade and take over as ground cover in the grazed areas. 
The acreage required for each animal depends upon the 
condition and type of grasses and the density of the stand 
of timber and other plant cover. The stocking rate should 
be controlled to encourage growth of the preferred plants. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


The soils in this group are deep and moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained. Their root zone is 
shallow to moderately deep, however, because they have a 
fragipan at a depth of 14 to 30 inches. The available 
moisture capacity is low. 

_ Loblolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pine are the commer- 
cial trees best suited to these soils. The site index for 
loblolly pine ranges from 63 to 73; for shortleaf pine, 
from 48 to 58; and for Virginia pine, from 55 to 692. 
Yellow-poplar is a well-suited hardwood. Seedling mor- 
tality is slight on these soils. Plant competition is mod- 
erate on the Prentiss and Savannah soils, but it is severe on 
the Pheba soil. The erosion hazard is slight, except on 
the strongly sloping areas of the Savannah soils, where it 
is moderate. The windthrow hazard is moderate, 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 

In this county only Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 
percent slopes, is in this group. It is a deep, excessively 
drained gravelly soil that consists mainly of ungraded 
sand and gravel. The available moisture capacity is very 
low, and permeability is very rapid. 

Loblolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pine are the com- 
mercial trees best suited to these soils. The site index for 
loblolly pine ranges from 59 to 67 ; for shortleaf pine, from 
48 to 53; and for Virginia pine, from 52 to 62. Yellow- 
poplar is a well-suited hardwood. Seedling mortality is 
moderate because of the excessive drainage. Plant com- 
petition is moderate. Ei yment limitations are slight, 
and there are slight hazards of erosion and windthrow. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 

The soils in this group are deep, friable, and medium 
textured. They are moderately well drained to poorly 
drained. These soils are in swales and depressions and are 
at the heads of and along narrow drainageways. Permea- 
ability is moderate to slow, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate to high. 


Loblolly and shortleaf pine are the commercial trees 
best suited to these soils. ‘he site index for loblolly pine 
ranges from 72 to 94; for shortleaf pine it is 74. Yellow- 

oplar, sweetgum, red oak, and white oak are well-suited 
fredeeode. On these soils wetness causes most of the 
limitations to the growth of trees and most of the manage- 
ment problems. Reading mortality is slight, but com- 
petition from unwanted plants is severe because of the 
moderate to high available moisture capacity and the 
moderate fertility. Equipment limitations are generally 
moderate, but the soils are wet in winter and early in 
spring; at that time the use of equipment is severely 
limited. Although the windthrow hazard is slight, trees 
may be uprooted by a strong wind when the soil is wet. 
The erosion hazard 1s slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


This group consists of deep, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils on foot slopes and stream 
terraces. The soils have a well-developed fragipan at a 
depth of 16 to 30 inches. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan but slow within the pan. The available 
moisture capacity is moderate to low. 

Loblolly pine is the commercial tree best suited to these 
soils. The site index for loblolly pine ranges from 68 to 
88. Most of the limitations to the growth of trees on these 
soils and most of the management problems are caused 
by excess water and by the fragipan. Seedling mortality 
is slight. Because the moisture supply is good, plant 
competition is moderate. In winter and in spring, these 
soils are normally saturated and equipment limitations are 
moderate. Care should be used to prevent heavy equip- 
ment from miring down. The erosion hazard is slight. 
The fragipan restricts the growth of roots and causes a 
moderate windthrow hazard. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 

In this group are moderately deep to deep, well-drained 
soils on uplands and stream terraces. 

Loblolly and Virginia pine are the commercial trees 
best suited to these soils (fig. 18). The site index for 
loblolly pine ranges from 65 to 81, and for Virginia pine, 


Figure 18—Stand of loblolly pine on Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. The stand is overstocked and needs. thinning. 
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from 60 to 76. Yellow-poplar is a well-suited hardwood. 
Seedling mortality is slight. Plant competition is severe 
on the Sequatchie soil because of the abundant water 
supply, but it is moderate on the Enders and Hanceville 
soils. The erosion hazard is slight on the gentle slopes 
and moderate on the steeper slopes. The windthrow haz- 
ard is slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


Well-drained, moderately deep, and severely eroded 
soils on uplands make up this group. The soils are gently 
sloping to moderately steep. Surface runoff is medium to 
rapid. Permeability is moderate to slow in the firm, 
clayey subsoil, and the available moisture capacity is low. 

Loblolly pine is the commercial tree best suited to these 
soils. The site index for loblolly pine ranges from 57 to 
66. Yellow-poplar is a well-suited hardwood. On these 
soils most of the limitations to the growth of trees and 
most of the management problems are caused by severe 
erosion and by the low aeaabl moisture capacity. Seed- 
ling mortality and plant competition are moderate. 
Equipment limitations are slight, and the erosion hazard 
is moderate. ‘The windthrow hazard is slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


The soils in this group are well drained and are shallow 
to moderately deep. They are gently sloping to moder- 
ately steep and are on uplands. 

Loblolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pine are the commer- 
cial trees best suited to these soils. The site index for 
loblolly pine ranges from 64 to 77; the site index for 
shortleaf pine is 59; and the site index for Virginia pine 
is 68. Yellow-poplar is a well-suited hardwood. On these 
soils most of the limitations to the growth of trees and 
most of the management problems are the result of the 
shale near the surface. Seedling mortality is slight, and 
plant competition is moderate. The equipment limita- 
tions are slight. The erosion hazard is slight on the gentle 
slopes, but it is moderate on the steeper slopes. The wind- 
throw hazard is moderate because the soils have a shallow 
root zone. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 12 

This group consists of shallow or very shallow, ex- 
cessively drained soils that are sloping to steep. The 
available moisture capacity is low or very low. 

Loblolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pine are the commer- 
cial trees best suited to these soils. Yellow-poplar is a 
well-suited hardwood. The site index for loblolly pine 
ranges from 51 to 69; for shortleaf pine, from 55 to 69; 
and for Virginia pine, from 53 to 62. On these soils most 
of the limitations to the growth of trees and most of the 
problems of management are caused by the steep slopes, 
the shallow root zone, the low fertility, and the low avail- 
able moisture capacity. Seedling mortality is slight, and 
plant competition is moderate. Equipment limitations 
are slight on the gentle slopes, but they are moderate on 
the moderately steep and steep slopes: The erosion hazard 
is moderate on the gentle slopes, but severe on the steep 
slopes. The windthrow hazard is moderate. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 13 

This group consists of three miscellaneous land types 
of the Coastal Plain and a small acreage of Rock land in 
the plateau section. These land types contain little soil 


material, and their suitability for trees should be deter- 
mined at each site. The soil characteristics of these land 
types are extremely variable. Because of these varied 
characteristics, seedling mortality ranges from slight to 
severe, Plant competition is generally slight, but ranges 
from slight to severe, and the windthrow hazard ranges 
from slight to moderate. The erosion hazard is moderate 
to severe, except on Sandy alluvial land, where it is slight. 


Management of Pine Woodland 


The size of the trees and the density of the stand have 
much to do with the management needed on woodland. 
Suggested in the following paragraphs are practices for 
managing stands of pine trees of seedling size, of trees to 
be used for posts or pulpwood, and of trees to be used for 
sawtimber. 

Seedlings—Well-stocked and understocked stands of 
seedlings should be protected by firebreaks and should not 
be grazed. Removal of undesirable trees is also required 
in these stands (fig. 19). Plant seedlings in the under- 
stocked areas. 

Trees for posts or pulpwood—Firebreaks should be 
constructed to protect well-stocked and understocked 
stands where the trees are of a size suitable for posts and 
pulpwood. Grazing on these stands should be controlled 
and undesirable trees removed. The well-stocked stands 
require general intermediate cutting (fig. 20), and under- 
stocked stands require intermediate cutting in the denser 

arts. 

. Trees for sawtimber.—Construct firebreaks and regulate 
grazing on. well-stocked and understocked stands where 
the trees are to be cut for sawtimber. These stands also 
require harvest cutting and the removal of undesirable 
trees. The well-stocked areas need intermediate cutting, 
and the understocked areas should be planted to trees, or 
the trees should be left to reseed naturally. Prepare the 
site before planting trees or before the area reseeds 
naturally. 


Figure 19.—An area where both mechanical and chemical methods 
have been used to remove undesirable trees so that young pines 
can make better growth. 
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Figure 20.—An immature stand showing intermediate cutting to 
remove pulpwood trees. 


Open areas.—Construct firebreaks, and do not. permit 
cattle to graze in open areas that are planted to trees. 
Prepare the site before trees are planted or before the areas 
seed naturally. 


Yield Data for Pine 


Figure 21 shows, according to stated site indexes, yields 
in board feet of fully stocked, natural stands of loblolly, 
shortleaf, and Virginia pine to age 60. Figure 22 shows, 
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Figure 21.—Average yearly growth per acre, in board feet, inter- 


national rule, of fully stocked stands of loblolly, shortleaf, and 
Virginia pine to age 60. 
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also according to stated site indexes, yields in standard 
cords of fully stocked, natural stands of loblolly, shortleaf, 
and Virginia pine to age 40. The data are based on the 
published results of research (5, 7). 


Use of Soils for Wildlife ‘ 


The soils of this county produce food, cover, and protec- 
tion for many species of wildlife. Some species of wildlife 
spend most or all of their time in wooded areas; others 
thrive in open farmlands; and many, such as fish, beaver, 
and duck, require water for their habitat. Some eat only 
insects and other animal foods, others eat only vegetation, 
and some like a combination of the two. 

Bobwhites, mourning doves, rabbits, squirrels, and many 
nongame birds are common throughout the county. Many 
farms have sites suitable for fishponds, and many farms 
already have a pond. Most parts of the county have large 
areas of well-watered woodland suitable for deer and wild 
turkey. The bottom lands along the Sipsey River and 
Luxapallila Creek are well suited to wild ducks and beaver. 
Dams made by beaver are common in these areas and in 
many of the other small streams throughout the county. 


‘Verne E. Davison, Southeastern biologist, SCS, assisted with 
the preparation of this section. 


YEARLY GROWTH (ROUGH CORDS) 
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Figure 22.—Average yearly growth per acre, in rough cords of 
unpeeled wood, for fully stocked, natural stands of loblolly, short- 
leaf, and Virginia pine to age 40. 
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Table 4 lists significant foods provided by plants, and 
rates them as choice, fair, or unimportant for each species 
of wildlife. The same plants furnish part of the cover 
needed. Plant cover is generally abundant or excessive, 
however, in the humid climate that is typical of this 
county, or cover can be grown readily where needed. 

Following is a brief summary of the needs of the more 
important wildlife species in the county. 

Beaver—Beaver eat strictly plant foods—mostly bark, 
roots, and green plants. The tender bark, or cambrum, of 
alder, ash, birch, cottonwood, maple, pine, sweetgum, and 
willow are the tree foods most eaten. Beaver also eat the 
tender shoots of elder, honeysuckle, grass, and weeds. 
Acorns and corn are also choice foods. The chief feeding 
areas are not more than 150 feet from water. 

Bobwhites—Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, black- 
berries, browntop millet, wild black cherries, corn, cow- 
peas, Japanese millet, annual and bicolor lespedezas, mul- 
berries, pecans, common ragweed, tickclover, wheat, and 
the seeds of croton, dogwood, pines, and sweetgum. Bob- 
whites also eat many insects. Their food must be close to 
sheltering vegetation that will protect them from sun and 
from prodnicis and bad weather. 

Deer.—Choice foods are acorns, bahiagrass, clover, corn, 
cowpeas, honeysuckle, annual and bicolor lespedezas, oats, 
rescuegrass, ryegrass, and wheat. For adequate cover, 
deer generally need wooded areas that are 500 acres or 
more in size. 

Ducks—Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, browntop 
millet, corn, Japanese millet, wheat, and the seeds of smart- 
weed. These foods must be covered with water to be read- 
ily available to ducks, although ducks feed occasionally 
on acorns and corn on dry land. 

Gray and red fowes—Foods for foxes are 75 to 90 per- 
cent animal material. The chief animal foods are mice, 
rabbits, grasshoppers, and other large insects, and fresh 
carrion, Plant foods are corn and apples, black cherries, 
persimmons, and other fruits. 

Mourning doves.—Choice foods are browntop millet, 
corn, Japanese millet, pokeberry, common ragweed, wheat, 
and the seeds of croton, pine, and sweetgum. Doves do 
not eat insects, green leaves, or fruit. They drink water 
daily. 

Rabbits —Choica foods are clover, winter grasses, and 
other. succulent vegetation. These are usually available. 
Suitable cover, such as a blackberry or plum thicket, is 
essential for the protection of rabbits. Sericea lespedeza 
also provides good cover. 

Raccoons.—About half of the diet of raccoons is cray- 
fish, fish, frogs, and grasshoppers. Plant foods are acorns, 
beechnuts, corn, pokeberries, blackberries, rapes, hack- 
berries, mulberries, persimmons, and other fruits. 

Squirrels —Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, black 
cherries, corn, hickory nuts, mulberries, pecans, wheat, and 
the seeds of dogwood and pine trees. 

Wild turkey.—Choice foods are insects, acorns, bahia- 
grass, beechnuts, blackberries, browntop millet, clover 
leaves, corn, cowpeas, croton, wild grapes, hackberries, mul- 
berries, oats, pecans, wheat, the seeds of dogwood and pine, 
and rescuegrass and ryegrass for forage. This bird sur- 
vives only in large wooded areas that are generally 2,000 
acres or more in size. Turkeys need surface water to 
drink each day, and they often roost in large trees over 
or near water. 


Nongame birds—The many species of nongame birds 
differ greatly in their choice of food. Several species eat 
nothing but insects, and a few eat insects and nuts or in- 
sects and fruits. Several others combine insects with 
acorns, nut meats, and fruits. The rating of the foods in 
table 4 for nongame birds is a general one, and there are 
many exceptions. 

Fish.—The principal gamefish in the many farm ponds 
are bass, bluegills, and channel catfish. The choice foods 
of bluegills are aquatic worms and insects and their larvae. 
Small fish are essential food for bass and channel catfish. 
The number of such fish is related directly to the abun- 
dance of the food supply in the water, to the fertility of the 
soils in the watershed, and in lesser degree, to the fertility 
of the soils at the bottom of the pond. The soils at the 
site of many ponds are acid, and natural fertility is low. 
For this reason, most ponds need fertilizer and lime to 
produce enough microscopic algae to feed a large poundage 
es and insect larvae that, in turn, become food for 

sh. 

The principal sportfish in the rivers and larger creeks 
are largemouth bass, redeye bass, and bluegill and various 
other sunfishes. In addition, the Sipsey River supports 
crappie and various species of catfish. The Sipsey River 
covers an area of 218 acres and is the largest stream in 
the county. 


Wildlife Suitability Groups 


Most species of wildlife cannot be related directly to the 
soils of the county. Instead, there is a two-step relation- 
ship: (1) Each kind of animal is related to its choice 
foods, as shown in table 4, and (2) each choice food is 
related directly to a group of soils that have similar 
characteristics (see table 5). 

Table 5 lists alphabetically the names of the same plants 
that are listed in table 4. In table 5, however, the suit- 
ability of each kind of plant for the soils in each wildlife 
group is rated suited, marginal, or poorly suited. Thus, 
the symbols designate the suitability of a group of soils for 
the foods listed for each kind of wildlife. Additional 
information can be obtained from the work unit conserva- 
tionist of the Soil Conservation Service. He maintains 
specific up-to-date technical guides for each important 
species of wildlife and fish and for each significant food 
or cover plant. He also has specifications for establishing 
and maintaining conservation practices that apply to the 
various soils and surface waters in the county. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 1 
This group consists of deep, well-drained soils on up- 

lands and stream terraces where the slopes range from 0 to 
10 percent. The surface layer is fine sandy loam or loam 
and is 4 to 15 inches thick. The subsoil is friable or firm 
sandy clay loam to clay. These soils have a moderate or 
low available moisture capacity. Permeability and in- 
filtration of water are moderate to rapid. The soils are 
easy to work, but there is a slight to moderate hazard of 
erosion if they are tilled. The soils of this group are— 

Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 


Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Tapia 4.—Suitability of various 


[Foods rated choice are those that are attractive and nutritious; the ones rated fair are the foods that are useful 


Kind of plant 


Blackberry 


Blackgum__..---_----------- 
Browntop millet. _----------- 
Buttonclover____------------ 
Cherry, black...--...-------- 
Chufa occeeccecccesacossesx, 
Clover, crimson.._..----.---- 
Clover, white.._-.----------- 


Grapes, wild_-_..------------ 


Hickory. .2sc oc sncecn wees 
Honeysuckle_--------------- 
Japanese millet...----------- 


Lespedeza, annual__..-.------ 


Lespedeza, bicolor___--------- 


Lespedeza, sericea_..--------- 
ae aweawems ase e ee ee se 


Pokeberry--=---+=<-+---=---+ 


Ragweed, common. ---------- 
Rescuegrass..--..----------- 
Ryegrass__.-.--------------- 
Smartweed_._--------------- 
Sorghum, grain ?._._--------- 
Sweetgum..____------------- 
Tickelover (beggarlice) -.-_---- 


Wheitts. i scJecccesecsesoess- 


Part of 
plant Bobwhite Deer Dove 
eaten 
(Foliage. _-| Unimportant-_-.| Choice-_-----~- Unimportant__.- 
Seeds___.| Unimportant__..| Unimportant_-._] Fair___..------ 
Nuts___-- Choice... _--.--- Fait. os. .ceoss Unimportant.__- 
i Choice___------ Unimportant__..| Unimportant___- 
i Unimportant.-__| Fair..----.---- Unimportant_.__ 
i Paite aac cess Unimportant____| Unimportant..__ 
Seeds___.| Choice.____---- Unimportant-__._| Choice.-------- 
Foliage_..| Unimportant_...) Choice_.____-_- Unimportant___- 
Fruit._._| Choice__---_--- Unimportant____| Unimportant____ 
Fruit____- Unimportant___.} Choice._.------ Unimportant_-_-- 
Foliage___| Fair..--...---- Choice_-_-_.---- Unimportant-__- 
Foliage.-_| Fair___---_----- Choice-____.--- Unimportant-.-_- 
Seeds__._| Choice__--_---- Choice_-------- Choice. .------- 
Seeds__..| Choice--._----- Choice___.----- Pairiec ne ceass2. 
Seeds...-| Choice____---_- Unimportant____| Choice-.--_---~ 
Fruit__-.- Choice_----.--- Unimportant.._.| Unimportant_.-_- 
Foliage-__| Unimportant_.._| Fair._--------- Unimportant-__- 
Fruit... . Unimportant..-_| Unimportant__..| Unimportant.___ 
Fruit__...| Fair....------- Unimportant..._| Unimportant____ 
Nuts____- Unimportant.__-) Unimportant_._.| Unimportant___- 
Foliage._.| Unimportant____| Choice__-____-- Unimportant_.__ 
Seeds__._| Choice_--..--.-- Unimportant_...| Choice..---_.-- 
eae .-| Unimportant_.__| Choice-_..----- Unimportant_..__ 
Seeds__._| Choice____------ Unimportant__._| Unimportant_._- 
oe _-| Unimportant....; Choice--------- Unimportant____ 
Seeds. __.| Choice---._---- Unimportant____| Unimportant____ 
Seeds__._| Unimportant____| Unimportant__._| Unimportant___- 
Fruit____- hoice-_...---- Ol ceeee asst Unimportant____ 
Acorns__.| Choice__-_----- Choice. _------- Unimportant.___ 
Foliage__.| Unimportant__._| Choice____----- Unimportant_.__ 
Nuts._._- Choice_-.---.--- Pall cewscameue Unimportant____ 
Seeds_...| Choice__..----- Unimportant.___| Choice____._-- 
{Reais ee Unimportant__._| Unimportant..-_| Unimportant_.__j 
Seeds____| Unimportant..._| Unimportant..__| Choice-.-.----- 
Seeds. _..| Choice___------ Unimportant____| Choice__..-.--- 
Foliage__.| Unimportant___.| Choice....-.-.- Unimportant-._- 
Foliage.._| Unimportant.-._| Choice-_-...--- Unimportant_-___ 
Seeds__--| Fair_.-.------- Unimportant____| Unimportant___- 
Seeds.._.| Choiee_____---- Choice. --.----- Choice. -------- 
Seeds. ___| Choice. -------- Unimportant-__..| Choice___------ 
Seeds_-._-| Choice____._--- Unimportant____| Unimportant_-__ 
(Ronee. __| Unimportant..__| Choice____-_---- Unimportant___- 
Seeds____| Choice-_.------ Unimportant___.| Choice--_------ 


Duck 


Unimportant_ _-_ 
Unimportant___- 
Choice_.------- 
Unimportant_.__ 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant__._ 
Choice__------- 
Unimportant__-_ 
Unimportant__-_- 
Choice_-=--.--- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant__.- 
Choice_-------- 
Unimportant____ 
nimportant.__. 
nimportant_-__- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant___. 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant-_.__ 
Unimportant__-- 
Choice_-..----- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant-_.- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant___. 
Choice_-------- 
Unimportant_-_.- 
Unimportant__.- 
Unimportant_-__- 
Unimportant.-_-_- 
Unimportant.___ 
Unimportant__-- 
Unimportant___- 


ada 


Unimportant____ 
Unimportant-._ - 
Unimportant--.__ 
Choice..____-.-- 


Fox 


Unimportant_._- 
Unimportant_-_- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant_-__- 
Unimportant__-. 
Unimportant---- 
Unimportant.._- 
Unimportant___- 
Choice___------ 
Unimportant____ 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant.__- 
Choice___--.--- 
Unimportant_-_-- 
Unimportant__-- 
Unimportant____ 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant_.-- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant-_-_- 
Unimportant_-_-- 
Unimportant.___ 
Unimportant_-_-- 
Unimportant__-__ 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant__.- 
Unimportant-_-__- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant-__- 
Unimportant_-___ 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant___- 
Unimportant_.__ 
Unimportant_-_-__ 
Unimportant_._- 
Unimportant____ 
Unimportant_-_-__ 
Unimportant-____ 
Unimportant_.__ 
Unimportant-__- 
Unimportant-_-_- 
Unimportant.-_- 
Unimportant_._- 


1 Fruit eaters include blucbirds, eatbirds, mockingbirds, and waxwings; grain and seed eaters include blackbirds, cardinals, meadow 
larks, sparrows, and towhees; nut and acorn eaters include chickadees, grackles, bluejays, titmice, and woodpeckers. 


Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


Sequatchie loam. 


These soils make up about 12 percent of the county. 
About two-thirds of the acreage is cultivated or pastured. 
The soils are suited to many choice food plantings for 
several species of wildlife. 
flooding as duck fields) Many drains through these areas 


provide favorable sites for small farm ponds. 


They are not suitable for 


WILDLIFE GROUP 2 

This group consists of moderately deep and deep, mod- 
erately well drained or well drained soils on uplands where 
the slopes range from 2 to 10 percent, The surface layer 
is fine sandy loam and is 4 to 15 inches thick. The subsoil 
is friable sandy clay loam to firm or plastic clay. These 
soils have low available moisture capacity. Permeability 
is moderate to slow or very slow. The hazard of erosion 
is moderate to high. The soils in this group are— 


Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


Shubuta-Boswell complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


food plants for wildlife 
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when choice foods are gone; and the ones rated unimportant are those that may be eaten in small amounts] 
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Nongame birds ! 
Rabbit Raccoon Squirrel Turkey 
Fruit eaters Grain and seed Nut and acorn 
eaters eaters 

Unimportant_.-| Unimportant_...| Unimportant_--.| Unimportant_.._| Unimportant__--] Unimportant..__/ Unimportant. 
Unimportant.._| Unimportant_..-| Unimportant__-_-} Choice--_...-_-- Unimportant__.-| Fair.--.-2---_-- Unimportant. 
Unimportant___| Choice________-_ Choice______---- Choice___-_.---- Unimportant._..| Unimportant____| Choice. 
Unimportant___| Choice__---____- Fai¥sscccce 5h e5 Choice____------ Choice_...------ Unimportant..___| Unimportant. 
Unimportant.--| Unimportant....| Unimportant.._.| Unimportant___.| Unimportant.___| Unimportant-_.-) Unimportant. 
Unimportant-_-__] Choice_----_--__ Fair occ. ences 7 Choice_-.-_-_--- Unimportant.___) Fair. 
Unimportant__-| Unimportant__._| Unimportant____| Choice___.._____ Unimportant___.| Choice_._______. Unimportant. 
Choice...-.----- Unimportant____| Unimportant_.__| Choice._.-__.-_- Unimportant._--| Unimportant___-| Unimportant. 
Unimportant___| Unimportant____| Choice._._._-__- Pairs foes os Choice_-------_- Unimportant____) Fair. 
Unimportant__.| Choice___--_.._- Choice__-_------ Choiec___-_----- Unimportant_.__| Unimportant.___| Fair. 
Choice_-_.---_- Unimportant____| Unimportant..._| Choice._..___._- Unimportant....) Unimportant____| Unimportant. 
Choice_.._.---- Unimportant____| Unimportant____| Choiee._.______- Unimportant.....| Unimportant..._| Unimporiant. 
Choice_____---- Choice___-__---- Choice_____----- Choice___._-._-- Unimportant____| Choice._________ Fair. 
Fair_....------ Unimportant____| Unimportant___.| Choice__..-__.-- Unimportant_...)| Unimportant.___| Unimportant. 
Unimportant.._| Unimportant..._| Unimportant____| Choice-__--_____ Unimportant__--| Unimportant.._.| Unimportant. 
Unimportant...| Unimportant-._.) Choice_--------- Choice_.._-__.-- Choice__-.--____ Unimportant_—._-| Unimportant. 
Fair... 2.2. Unimportant___.} Unimportant____| Fair_..---...._- Unimportant.__-| Unimportant____| Unimportant. 
Unimportant._.| Choice....------ 1 Choice. .=..5--.- Choice.....----- Unimportant___..| Unimportant. 
Unimportant___| Choice_____-.-_- Pais sechsssse Choice... ------ Choice. -.-_---_- Unimportant__.._) Unimportant. 
Unimportant.__| Unimportant_____ Choice_---..--.- Bait wo sseeece Unimportant_____ Unimportant_____ Choice. 

E11 ee Unimportant.___- Unimportant_____ Unimportant-_.-_- Unimportant_-____ Unimportant__-_- Unimportant. 
Unimportant.__| Unimportant_____ Unimportant___-- 1) oh ees Unimportant___-_- Choice 2c 55. Unimportant. 

1h coe een Unimportant_____ Unimportant.____ Unimportant_____ Unimportant_____ Unimportant_____ Unimportant. 
Unimportant__.| Unimportant____| Unimportant____| Fair..------__.- Unimportant_.-.| Unimportant___.| Unimportant. 
Fair__.-_--.-.- Unimportant__.-| Unimportant____| Unimportant____| Unimportant____| Unimportant____] Unimportant. 
Unimportant..-| Unimportant..._; Unimportant.._.| Unimportant_.._| Unimportant_.._| Unimportant____| Unimportant. 
Unimportant___| Unimportant____| Unimportant____| Unimportant_.__) Unimportant.___| Unimportant.___{| Unimportant. 
Unimportant___| Choice-_-_-._.-.-_- Choice.__-_.-.-. Choice_-_----._- Choice_-__-.-_-__ Unimportant____| Unimportant. 
Unimportant___| Choice-_----_-_- Choice_---.---_- Choice_____--__- Unimportant___.| Unimportant..___| Choice. 
Choice____.-___ Unimportant____| Unimportant.___| Choice__________ Unimportant__..| Unimportant___-]} Unimportant. 
Unimportant.._| Unimportant_-__| Choice...-.--__- Choice_---._--_- Unimportant____| Unimportant____} Choice. 
Unimportant...) Unimportant__._| Choice._.__---_- Choice. -.------- | Unimportant.___| Choice._.___.__- Choice. 
Unimportant___| Choice___-____~- Unimportant.....| Unimportant____| Choice_________- Unimportant___.| Unimportant. 
Unimportant_._| Unimportant____| Unimportant.___| Unimportant____| Unimportant____| Unimportant____| Unimportant. 
Unimportant__-| Unimportant____| Unimportant.___| Unimportant_._.| Unimportant.___| Choice... .__ Unimportant. 
Choice. _.--___- Unimportant_.-.| Unimportant_._ | Choice__________ Unimportant_-_-_-| Unimportant.__.| Unimportant. 
Choice_._------ Unimportant___ | Unimportant.___} Choice.___..-._- Unimportant___-| Unimportant____| Unimportant. 
Unimportant__-| Unimportant____| Unimportant____} Unimportant___-_| Unimportant____] Unimportant____| Unimportant. 
Choice... __-_- Unimportant_--__ Choice__---._-_- Choice... __..---- Unimportant____- Choice__-.------ Unimportant. 
Unimportant.__| Unimportant..._.} Fair_..-.-.-.---- D1 eee Unimportant_.___| Choice__________ Unimportant. 
Unimportant__.| Unimportant___.- Unimportant--__- Pail. secon. Unimportant_.._. Unimportant__.__| Unimportant. 
Choice________~ Unimportant___._ Unimportant_-_.__| Choice__________ Unimportant____- Unimportant____. Unimportant. 
Choice___....-- Unimportant_._ Choice_-.-_----- Choice_______--- Unimportant____- Choice_._______- Unimportant, 


* Grain sorghum is a choice food for most birds that eat grain; however, it attracts blackbirds, cowbirds, sparrows, and other birds that 
are generally unwanted. Also, grain sorghum rots quickly in a humid climate, such as that in Fayette County. These two factors limit 
its value as food for wildlife. 


These soils make up about 4 percent of the county, and 
about three-fourths of the acreage is wooded. Because 
they are shallow over dense, plastic clay and have low 
available moisture capacity, these soils are marginal or 
are poorly suited to most plantings for food and cover for 
wildlife. Many drains throughout the area provide favor- 


able sites for small farm ponds. 


This group consists of deep, moderately well drained 
soils on uplands and stream terraces where the slopes 
range from 0 to 10 percent. 
at a depth of 20 to 30 inches. Their surface layer is fine 
sandy loam or loam and is 4 to 8 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is sandy clay loam to clay loam. The available mois- 


WILDLIFE GROUP 3 


The soils have a fragipan 


group 


are— 


ture capacity is low. Water enters these soils readily 
and moves at a moderate rate through the profile to the 
fragipan. It moves more slowly through the fragipan. 
During wet seasons, the subsoil is waterlogged. These 
soils are easy to work, but there is a slight to moderate 
hazard of erosion if they are cultivated. The soils in this 


Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 


Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Savannah loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Tasuz 5.—-Suitability of various food planis for the soils in the wildlife groups 


WILDLIFE GRouPs 
Kind of plant 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Bahiagrass_.__-------.-------- Marginal__| Marginal__| Marginal__| Poor_____- Suited_____| Suited_..._]| Poor_____- Poor. 
Beech wscse hc lescukecsccass Poor____-- Poor__---- Poor__---- Poor__---- Suited__..- Poor._-.-- Poor_..-~.- Poor 
Blackberry ...2.ccnses< 0. ce0c0s Marginal__| Marginal_.| Marginal__| Poor_._--- Suited_.-.-| Marginal_-| Poor._-._. Poor 
Blackgum___._-_-------------- Marginal_-_| Poor_____- Marginal__| Marginal__| Suited__.._| Suited_____ Marginal__| Poor 
Browntop millet_.....----.---- Suited.._..| Marginal._} Suited__.__ Suited__._-| Suited.__._| Poor__..._] Poor 
Buttonclover._..-_------------ Marginal_.}| Marginal_-| Poor_.---- Poor___--- Poor_____- POOP cnno4 Poor 
Cherry, black, wild__---------- Suited__.__ Marginal_-| Marginal .. Suited___._| Marginal__| Poor______ Poor, 
CHUA 2 Sco Se duce wetucee Suited____| Poor__-__- Suited___- Suited....; Marginal._| Marginal__| Poor. 
Clover, crimson...----..------ Suited....| Marginal_.| Marginal.. Poor. -__- OOr_..--. 
Clover, WhitG cn cece tet ond Marginal__} Marginal__| Marginal__ Suited..._| Suited____ 
CORA sivetoe selene eeedoscs Marginal_.| Poor_.---. Marginal -__ Suited____| Marginal. 
Cowpeas_.-_--.-.------------- Suited___.| Marginal__| Suited. __- Suited...) Poor... -- 
Croton, woolly.___------------ Suited___.| Marginal__| Suited___. Suited____| Marginal 
Dogwood, flowering._....---.-- Suited....| Marginal__| Marginal. . Poor__.--- ‘oor_.-_-- 
Feseue, tall. ..-----0-0.0000004 Marginal__| Poor_.-.-- Marginal_. Suited_.._| Suited.._. 
Grapes, wild Marginal__| Poor_____-_ Marginal __ Suited_.__| Marginal__ 
Hackberry Marginal.-| Marginal..| Marginal... Suited____| Marginal_- 
Hickory__------- Suited____| Marginal._| Suited___- Suited...) Marginal_. 
Honeysuckle Suited____) Marginal__| Suited_-__- Suited____| Suited____ 
Japanese millet.._.---...-.---- Poor_._.-- Poor-..--. Poor.....- Suited___.} Suited___.| Suited._..) Poor. 
Lespedeza, annual__._._-_-_-_- Suited____| Marginal._} Suited___- Suited...) Suited. __. Marginal, 
Lespedeza, bicolor_._--.-.----- Suited_.._| Marginal__} Poor_____- Marginal__| Suited____]} Poor______ Marginal. 
Lespedeza, sericea__-._.-----.-- Suited.___| Marginal_.| Marginal__| Marginal__| Suited_._-| Poor... _- Marginal. 
Mulberry_.-.-.-.------------- Suited__-.| Marginal__| Suited____; Poor_-_-_. Suited_.__| Suited____ Poor. 
Oak! 2 ccceessecesccecuss cues Suited____} Marginal__| Suited____; Marginal__| Suited____| Marginal. _ Poor. 
Oats (forage)__--_------------ Suited___.| Marginal__| Suited____| Poor.__-.. Marginal__| Poor___-_- Poor. 

CaN. score ctee eset eoseeeee Suited____| Marginal__| Marginal__| Poor__--__- Suited.___| Marginal__ Poor. 
Pine (except Virginia)?._.._____- Suited____} Suited____} Suited____ erepel 2) Suited____| Marginal_. Marginal, 
Pokeberry.--ses2--26cee--sse5 Suited____| Marginal__| Suited__._| Poor___._- Suited____] Poor_____- ‘oor. 
Ragweed, common_____-------- Suited____] Marginal__} Suited____| Poor______ Suited____| Marginal__ Poor. 
Rescuegrass__...-------------- Suited_.._} Marginal__| Suited____| Poor_____- Suited____] Poor______ Poor. 
Ryegrass.-.------------------ Suited____}| Marginal__| Suited___-} Poor_--_-- Suited____] Poor____-- Poor. 
Smartweed___-__---.---_----.-- Poor____-- DOT s.U=2 Poor___-_-- Poor.___-- Marginal__| Suited ____ Poor. 
Sorghum, grain 4...-.-.-.----- Poor_-.--- Poor... Poor_----- Poor_._-_- (0) 0 eee Poor_.__-- Poor. 
Sweetgum--_---_--..------.---- Marginal_.| Marginal_.| Marginal..| Marginal__| Suited____| Suited____ Poor. 
Tickclover (beggarlice)_________ Suited____| Marginal_.| Poor______ Marginal__| Suited____} Marginal__ Marginal 
Wheat (forage)...-.-.-.-.----- Suited__._] Marginal__| Marginal_-| Poor._.._. Marginal_-| Poor__.-_. Poor. 


1 Includes black, blackjack, northern red, post, scarlet, Shumard, 
southern red, water, white, and willow oaks. 

2 Overcup oak only. 

3 Virginia pines are suited to the soils in group 4. 

4 Grain sorghum is a choice food for most birds that eat grain; 


‘These soils make up about 4 percent of the county, and 
nearly all of the acreage is used for crops or pasture. The 
soils are suited to many choice food plantings for several 
species of wildlife. They are poorly suited to deep-rooted 
crops that cannot tolerate waterlogging, even for short 
periods. These soils are not suitable for flooding as duck 
fields. 

WILDLIFE GROUP 4 

This group consists of soils on uplands where the slopes 
range from 10 to 50 percent. The soils vary greatly in 
depth to bedrock or to other distinctly different material. 
Because of their steep slopes and severe hazard of erosion, 
these soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops. The soils 
in this group are— 

Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 


eroded. 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 


however, it attracts blackbirds, cowbirds, sparrows, and other 
birds that are generally unwanted. Also, grain sorghum rots 
quickly in a humid climate, such as that in Fayette County. These 
two factors limit its value and suitability as a food for wildlife. 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
‘eroded. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent slopes. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Rock land. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

‘Ruston fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. © 

Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 15 to 50 percent slopes. 

Terrace escarpments. 

Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

‘Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Townley loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils make up about 56 percent of the county, 
and nearly all of the acreage is wooded. They are mar- 
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inal for choice perennial plants used by wildlife for food. 
arge areas of well-watered woodland suitable for deer 
(fig. 23) and wild turkey are common in this group. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 5 


This group consists of deep, well drained and moderately 
well drained soils on first bottoms and at the heads of 
and along small drainageways. Occasionally, the soils 
on first bottoms are covered by floodwaters for short pe- 
riods. The surface layer is fine sandy loam to silt loam 
and is 5 to 15 inches thick. Below the surface layer is 
soil material ranging from sandy loam to silty clay loam. 
The available moisture capacity is high. These soils are 
easy to work, and erosion is not a hazard, except in areas 
where floods cause scouring. The soils in this group are— 

Iuka-Ochlockonee complex, local alluvium. 
Iuka silt loam. 

Ochlockonee loam. 

Ochlockonee sandy loam, 

Philo soils, local alluvium. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the county 
and make up about 4 percent of the acreage. About. two- 
thirds of the acreage is cultivated or pastured. These soils 
are suited to most. of the choice food plants. for wildlife. 
Most areas can be flooded for use as duck fields. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 6 


This group consists of deep, somewhat poorly drained 
soils at the heads of and along small drainageways. The 
soils are on first bottoms, and on upland flats and low 
stream terraces. Their surface layer is fine sandy loam 
to silt loam and is 6 to 10 inches thick. The texture of 
the underlying soil material is variable, and in most places 
the material is mottled with gray. The soils of the first 
bottoms and low terraces are flooded occasionally. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate to high. Unless 
they are artificially drained, these soils are too wet for 
cultivated crops. Erosion is not a hazard, except in areas 


where floods cause scouring. The soils in this group are— 


Mantachie fine sandy loam. 
Mantachie soils, local alluvium. 


Figure 23——Deer browsing in a mixed forest in Fayette County. 
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Pheba loam. 

Sandy alluvial land. 

Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
‘Stendal soils, local alluvium. 
Tyler loam. 

These soils make up about 9 percent of the county, and 
about half of the acreage is wooded. Because of their 
somewhat poor drainage, the high water table, and flood- 
ing, the soils are suited to only a few of the choice food 
plants for wildlife. Among the foods to which they are 
suited are browntop millet, white clover, tall fescue, Jap- 
anese millet, and smartweed. Many areas can be flooded 
for use as duck fields, 


WILDLIFE GROUP 7 
This group consists of deep, poorly drained, nearly level 
soils at the heads of and along small drainageways. The 
soils are on first bottoms and on upland flats and low 
stream terraces. Their surface layer is loam or silt loam 
and is 4 to 8 inches thick. It is underlain by gray sandy 
loam to clay. The soils of first bottoms are flooded fre- 
quently. They have a high water table, and water stands 
on the surface for long periods. The soils of first bottoms 
are difficult to work; they are poorly suited to cultivated 
crops unless they are artificially drained and protected 
from flooding. Erosion is not a hazard, except in areas 
where floods cause scouring. The soils in this group are— 

" Atkins soils, local alluvium. 

Bibb soils. 

Bibb soils, local alluvium. 
Mashulaville loam, 

Myatt silt loam. 

These soils make up about 8 percent of the county, and 
nearly all of the acreage is wooded. The soils are suited 
to only a few of the choice food plants for wildlife because 
of their poor drainage, high water..table, and flooding. 
They are suited to Japanese millet, smartweed, and the 
woody plants eaten by beaver. Most of the areas can be 
flooded for use as duck fields. Many dams built by beaver 
are on these soils, 

WILDLIFE GROUP 8 

This group consists of moderately deep and deep, well 
drained and moderately well drained soils on uplands 
where the slopes are 2 to 15 percent. The soils are severely 
eroded and are gullied in places. The surface layer is 
sandy clay loam to silty clay loam and is 2 to 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is friable to firm sandy clay loam to 
clay. The available moisture capacity is low to moderate. 
Water enters these soils slowly and moves at a moderate 
to slow rate through the profile. The soils are difficult 
to work, and the hazard of erosion is severe. The soils in 
this group are— . 

Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely. eroded. 
Gullied land. a 

Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 

eroded. 

Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
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These soils make up about 3 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage has been cultivated, but much of it 
is now idle or is reverting to pine forest. Vegetation 
is difficult to establish and maintain because of the stro! 
slopes and severe erosion. These soils are not well suite 
to any of the wildlife food plants, Plants such as lespe- 
deza, pine, and tickclover can be grown, but are 
marginal. 


Engineering Properties of Soils‘ 


Soil engineering is a part of structural engineering. 
It deals with soil as structural material or with soil as 
foundation material upon which structures rest. A soil 
is generally used at its original location and in the form 
in which it occurs, Therefore, important steps in soil 
engineering consist of locating the various kinds of soils, 
determining their engineering properties and how they 


°O. T. WeEEKs, Jz., agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, assisted with the preparation of this section. O.R. Carrsr, soil 
scientist, Soil Conservation Service, supplied part of the informa- 
tion for the subsection “Soil Conservation Engineering.” 
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meet the requirements of the job, and selecting the best 
material available for each job. 

At many construction sites, major variations may 
occur in. the soils within the depth of the proposed exca- 
vation, and several different kinds of soils may occur 
within a short distance. If the maps, soil descriptions 
and other data in this report are used to plan a detailed 
investigation of the soils at the proposed site of con- 
struction, a minimum number of soil samples will be 
needed for laboratory testing, and an adequate investi- 
gation of the soils can be made at minimum cost. 

This soil survey report contains information about 
the soils of Fayette County that can be used by 
engineers to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in select- 
ing and developing industrial, business, residential, 
and recreational sites. 

2. Make estimates of runoff and erosion characteristics. 
These estimates can be used in designing drainage and 
irrigation systems and in planning dams and other 
structures to conserve soil and water. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 


TaBLe 6.—ngineering 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Moisture density ? 
Soil name and location Parent material Alabama Depth Horizon 
report No. Maximum | Optimum 
dry density; moisture 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam: Inches Lb. per cn. ft. 

SEYNW sec. 19, T. 13 §, R. 11 W. | Coastal Plain sediments. 2304] “0-5 | Ap.____- Pera | Percent 

(Modal profile) 2798 9-18 | B2t___--- 102 20 
2761 24-41 (C) 107 16 
2807 47-72+| TIC3_____ 106 18 

NEMNW}4 sec. 19, T. 16 8., R. 11 W. | Coastal Plain sediments. 2801 0-6 Ap------ 105 14 

(Sandy D horizon) 2760 14-28 | Cl1_.___-- 95 21 
2767 28-74+) TIC2____- 108 17 
. Mantachie fine sandy loam: 

NEIZNEI sec. 3, T. 14 8. R. 18 W. | Recent alluvium from 2776 0-6 Ap_.---- 106 15 

(Modal profile) Coastal Plain uplands. 2765 10-25 | Cl... _- 103 19 
2795 | 45-72 | C4g______ 118 10 
Mantachie loam: 

NEMSW sec. 15, T. 17 S., R. 11 W. | Recent alluvium. 2783 0-7 Apooise. 105 16 

(Local alluvium phase) 2796 21-31 C2ig__._. 100 17 
2768 44-72 | C32g_____ 119 10 
Mantachie silt loam: 

SELMSE]4 sec. 27, T. 17 8., R. 12 W. (Finer | Recent alluvium. 2791 4-10 Al2_o.-3- 90 26 
textured surface layer and slightly better 2800 28-40 C22.__..- 110 16 
drainage than in modal profile) 2803 40-72+| C3g_____- 117 il 

Montevallo shaly silt loam: 
SW148E)4 see. 1, T.168., R. 10 W. (Modal | Shale (Pottsville forma- 2816 | 114-6 102 19 
oe tion). 2812 6-14 104 17 

SELZNE}{ sec. 29, T. 14S., R.11 W. (Very | Shale (Pottsville forma- 2762 1-9 100 19 

shallow) tion). 
Montevallo fine sandy loam: ; 

NESE sec. 25, T. 14 S., R. 11 W. | Coastal Plain sediments 2797 0-15 Accccécuc 112 13 

(Thick, sandy surface layer) over shale. 2817 15-25 | BC___..- 100 22 
2790 99 20 


25-38 Ciececct 
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highways, pipelines, and airports and in planning 
detailed soil surveys for the intended locations. 

4. Locate sources of sand and gravel for use in struc- 
tures. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units, and thus develop infor- 
mation that will be useful in designing and main- 
taining the structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soils for cross-country 
movement of vehicles and construction equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other pub- 
lished maps, reports, and aerial photographs for the 
purposes of making soil maps and reports that can be 
used readily by engineers. 


If the soils are identified on the soil map, the engineering 
interpretations reported here can be useful for many pur- 
poses. It should be emphasized that they may not elimi- 
nate the need for sampling and testing at the site of spe- 
cific engineering works involving heavy loads and where 
the excavations are deeper than the depths of layers here 
reported. Even in these situations, the soil map is useful 
for planning more detailed field investigations and for 
suggesting the kinds of problems that may be expected. 


Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may not 
be familiar to the engineer, and some words, for example, 
soil, clay, silt, and sand, have special meanings in soil 
science. Most of these terms are defined in the Glossary 
at the back of the report. 

The information in this section is intended as a refer- 
ence guide and not as a manual for using soil materials 
in engineering. The section contains three tables. The 
first, table 6, gives the results obtained by testing samples 
from 18 piv illbs of 7 soil series in the county. ‘The second, 
table 7, gives a brief description of the soils in the county 
and certain characteristics that are significant to engineer- 
ing. The third, table 8, rates the soils according to their 
suitability for winter grading and as a source of road sub- 
grade, road fill, topsoil, sand, and gravel. It also indicates 
soil features that affect the suitability of the soils for the 
location of highways, for septic tanks, and for irrigation, 
agricultural drainage, waterways, terraces and diversions, 
and farm ponds. The information given in the tables is 
based on the results of testing soils of the series named 
in table 6, on information given in the rest of the report, 
and on information gained from experience with the same 
kinds of soils in other counties. 


test data* 
Mechanical analysis ® Classification 
Percentage} 
Percentage passing sieve— smaller | Liquid | Plas- 
than— limit ticity 
index AASHO 4 Unified § 
14% in. 34 in. No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 | 0.022 mm. 
(4.7 mm.) ; (2.0 mm.) | (0.42 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Riese owes 100 89 83 78 61 20 26 
be Sa cas 100 95 83 82 76 51 46 
Rada emma awed Samet = oe aleatooe ees 100 91 58 42 
i ee ee ee eee 100 97 97 94 67 46 
100 99 83 78 76 41 14 32 
Hetee Anco asia wi aaisllaaeowea aS 100 99 75 60 56 
bdsieseisad) -keestefe eS tee alee oes 100 24 20 25 
Micteiniois mess Seer ool ene 100 97 54 21 22 
Dieses aio ewalS | eee cue ee rer 100 99 92 41 25 
priate oe Glsitld dm acacia esas cel 100 99 50 20 17 
bebe iteen leiden ace aoe | 100 96 76 41 26 
Meow eth GRa Eee eevee ed Secu ema eie 100 | 99 82 37 24 
See ce alee ecient hms O 100 97 52 27 20 
100 99 82 54 42 13 | A-7-6(10)____]| ML. 
100 99 79 40 25 5 | A-4(8)_. 8 ML-CL 
100 99 33. 13 16 ®NP | A-2-4(0)_____ M. 
pad vecenean oe ee alea bees ce 100 73 66 40 32 5 | A-4(6)_______| ML. 
ene sere 100 61 45 38 35 20 33 7 | A-2-4(0)__.._| SM. 
ehuseddnte ds 100 60 52 48 46 27 34 7 | A-4(2)__.___.] SM. 
Reedieiwkee 100 91 85 78 42 22 21 2} A-4(1)_______| SM. 
Actgaee ae oars 100 96 95 85 73 47 40 11 |. A-6(8)_.-__..| ML. 
DiciesBaeualeeeececess 100 96 86 79 48 45 14 | A-7-5(11).-_.| ML. 
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Taste 6.—L’'ngineering 


Moisture density ? 
Soil name and location Parent material Alabama Depth Horizon 
report No. Maximum | Optimum 
dry density] moisture 
1 
Ruston fine sandy loam: Inches Lb. per cu. ft. Percent 
SEMZS8SEl4 sec. 17, T. 15 S&S. R. 11 W. | Sandy Coastal Plain 2818 0-6 APccanecn | 116 
(Modal profile) sediments. 2786 9-29 | B2it____- 110 15 
2813 29-45 | B22t-__-- 116 13 
2815 56-72+| B32__---- i 117 10 
NWIZNE)¢ sec. 30, T. 15 S&S, R. 13 W. | Sandy Coastal Plain 2779 0-6 5. 112 12 
(Shallow) sediments. 2766 15-27 B2t__.--- 114 13 
2771 40-72+] Cl___-__- 116 12 
SWIZNWH4 sec. 24, T. 15 8S. R. 11 W. | Sandy Coastal Plain 2780 0-7 Ap___---_| 122 9 
(Light-textured profile) sediments. 2792 7-25 B2t___--- 119 10 
2810 25-40 | B31_.__-- 120 10 
2814 40-69 | Cl._---- 116 13 
Savannah loam: | 
SEYWZNEY sec. 17, T. 14 8, R. 11 W. | Coastal Plain sediments. 2775 0-5 Ap.---.-! 112 10 
(Modal profile) 2805 5-25 AB, B2, 116 13 
Al2x& 
B’2x. 
2787 25-34 | B’2tx& 112 14 
A’x 
2784 42-72 | B’3t_-_-- 107 18 
SE1GZSW4 sec. 10, T. 15 S., R. 12 W. | Coastal Plain sediments. 2809 0-6 oe 113 12 
(Grading toward Ora soils) 2764 6-20 B2__.2-. 112 14 
2769 23-36 | B/2tx____ 115 13 
2806 56-72 B’3tx____! 117 13 
Savannah fine sandy loam: j 
SEVWSW1Z sec. 31, T. 16 8, R. 9 W. | Coastal Plain sediments. 2811 0-6 eee 116 10 
(Coarser textured surface layer and thin 2802 12-24 Boece] 113 14 
B1 horizon) 2793 29-47 B’1tx___- 110 15 
2799 47-72+) B/2tx___- 111 14 
Shubuta fine sandy loam: 
NEVNEY sec. 10, T. 16 8., R. 138 W. | Coastal Plain sediments. 2794 0-5 Ap--.---- 107 13 
(Grading toward Boswell soils) 2782 5-19 Bait____- 102 20 
2808 31-40 B23t..--- 105 16 
2788 40-72 TW@eccase 97 22 
Stough loam: 
SENSE] sec. 21, T. 158., R. 12 W. (Modal | Old alluvium from 2778 0-5 Ap_----. 108 16 
profile) Coastal Plain uplands. 2774 10-19 Blg_____- 105 18 
2785 30-59 | B3g-.___- 113 13 
2789 59-724 TICg__._- 111 13 
Stough fine sandy loam: 
NEIQZNEY sec. 15, T. 15 8. R. 18 W. | Old alluvium. 2759 0-6.5 | Ap___.-. 110 13 
(Sandy C horizon) 2763 17-30 B2txg___. 110 15 
2781 30-72+} B3txg.__- 115 13 
Stough silt loam: 
SEWNE sec. 24, T.145., R. 13 W. (Finer | Old alluvium. 2777 34-7 AQ... 8 100 21 
textured C horizon) 2772 11-17 | Blg_____- 104 18 
y 2770 17-30 | B2gx___.. 106 16 
2773 30-72+] IfCg_____ 103 19 


1 Tests performed by the Alabama State Highway Department 
in aceordance with standard procedures of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (RASHO) (2). 

2 Based on AASHO Designation T 99-57, Method A (2). 

3 Mechanical analyses according to AASHO Designation T 88 (2). 
Results by.this procedure frequently differ somewhat from results 
obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is 


analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size 
fractions are calculated on the basis of all material, including that 
coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey 
procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and 
the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded 
from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses 
used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes 
for soils. 
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test data '—Continued 


Mechanical analysis * Classification 
Percentage 
Percentage passing sieve— ‘ smaller Liquid Plas- 
than— limit ticity 
index AASHO4 Unified 5 
114 in. 34 in. No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 0.022 mm. 
(4.7 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) } (0.42 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
ee ree pes (errr rere rere 100 88 30 11 14 NP ; A-2-4(0)_____| SM. 
De Pine nt eros (epee el eee te ese er 100 91 52 39 36 14 | A-6(5)...____| CL. 
reat Bias 100 99 99 94 40 28 28 8 | A-4(1)__.__-_] SC. 
eee eas 100 99 99 94 24 17 18 NP | A-2-4(0)_____]| SM. 
esc oon eee soeee sete ee duewieeies 100 95 24 9 NP NP | A-2-4(0)_---.| SM. 
Mateus wee (Sone cee Soon ceseas 100 97 43 3l 23 6 | A-4(2)____.__.]| SM-SC 
100 97 89 88 77 25 20 21 2 | A-2-4(0)____- SM. 
pecseeerded| cameos cu eeseecemet 100 92 30 17 NP NP | A-2-4(0)__.__] SM. 
area Sect ee Pe eee as 100 89 89 25 20 6 | A-4(1)__--___| SM-SC. 
Secdetosindin ewe doeto eset eewee 100 90 24 15 NP NP | A-2-4(0).-.._| SM. 
wuteccssdee cebote ded eeseceas 100 87 34 28 28 8 | A-2-4(0)_____| SC. 
esesoacene 100 98 98 92 67 26 20 38 | A~4(6)_----..] ML. 
Seon aren 100 96 94 89 68 40 25 7 | A-4(7)_____._]| ML-CL. 
baheeeeeees 100 99 98 92 69 43 30 10 | A-4(7)_______| CL. 
eee 100 99 99 92 68 48 39 | 18 | A-6(10)......| CL 
are eeeer rire ts Pena ater ene 100 99 92 62 28 19 3 | A-4(5)___-_._| ML 
UPS | Ret ete a dene eee 100 95 71 4i 26 9 | A-4(7).-.----| CL. 
Mane Sie ana e 100 | 99 99 94 59 35 23 7 | A-4(5).___-_.| ML-CL 
Pee See a ee ak Peco ates ae! 100 95 46 28 24 6 | A-4(2)___....| SM-SC 
eee eee 100 85 76 | 42 19 17 1 | A-4(1)_-.----| SM 
et eho ll aan en Sel ees 100 90 60 38 29 9 | A-4(5)___-.--| CL 
ae eee eneen! |eeten Ze, Sele an oeeemenereteet 100 85 53 38 32 11 | A-6(4)____-_-_-_} CL 
Legit acaneaa/eeiaeue ucts |aeaueimees 100 88 46 33 29 8 | A-4(2).__.___] SM-SC. 
| 
Pe ee ee 100 97 94 89 65 18 20 NP | A-4(6)__--.--| ML. 
100 95 93 92 90 82 51 50 27 | A-7-6(17)___-| CL. 
100 53 39 43 22 | A~7-6(9)__ CL. 
100 96 88 70 48 | A-7-6(20)..--| CH. 
100 99 74 25 24 4 | A-4(8)...-.-- ML-CL 
100 99 82 47 30 8 | A~4(8)__-_-__.- ML-CL 
100 97 62 32 25 4 | A-4(5)_______ ML-CL 
100 98 79 37 27 7 | A-4(8)_.----- ML-CL 
| 
peer cee seems ae ase 100 91 5k 25 22 1 | A-4(8)__.--..-. ML 
Sadie jaa ee eM he ote ene 100 76 49 30 26 4 | A-4(3)__.----| SM-SC. 
iGo thet ee Poneene a eee mes 100 96 42 26 21 5 | A-4(1)_------| 8M-SC 
100 98 86 46 30 10 | A-4(8)____ CL 
100 96 86 52 33 13 | A-6(9)_____.. 
98 89 80 51 31 10 | A~4(8)__-__-- ML-CL 
99 93 86 56 37 15 | A-6(10)_____- 


4 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Bureau of Public Roads have agreed to consider that all soils having 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): The Classifica- plasticity indexes within two points from A-line are to be given a 
tion of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction borderline classification. Examples of borderline classifications 
Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145-49. obtained by this use are ML-CL and SM-SC. 

5 Based on the Unified soil classification system (11). SCS and 6 NP=Nonplastic. 
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[Miscellaneous land types, soil complexes, and undifferentiated soil groups are not listed in this table. 
cellaneous land types are Gravel pit (Ga), Gullied land (Gu), Rock land (Rd), Sandy alluvial land (Sa), 
RxC2, RxD, RxD2) and those of the Shubuta and Boswell series ($hC2, ShD2, and Shé); 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1962, NO. 4 


TABLE 7.—Engineering descriptions of the soils of 


Depth to 
Map Soil seasonally Depth to 
symbol high water bedrock 
table 
Feet Feet 
At Atkins soils, local alluvium. 0-1 
Bb Bibb soils. O-1 6+ 
Be Bibb soils, local alluvium. 0-1 6+ 
Boswell fine sandy toam (mapped () 6+ 
on in complexes with 
Shubuta soils). 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam () 6+ 
(mapped only with Ruston 
and Shubuta soils). 
EdB Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent () 24-5 
slopes. 
EdB2 Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
EcB3 Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
Edc Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. 
EdC2 Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
EcC3 Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
EdD Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes. 
EdD2 Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
EcD3 Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
GmA Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent (0) 6+ 
slopes. 
GmB2 Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
GmC2 Greenville loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 
GeC3 Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 


percent, 


slopes, 
eroded. 


severely 


See footnotes at end of table, 


, 


Brief description of soil and site 


For approximate information 
and Terrace escarpments (Tc); the 
the only undifferentiated soil group is Man 


Depth from 


20 inches of silt loam that contains thin layers of 
sand; below is 3 to 5 feet of silty clay; highly 
mottled; formed in material washed from soils 
derived from shale and sandstone; high water 
table most of the year; high content of organic 
matter. 


1 to 2 feet of silt loam over 2 to 4 feet of fine 
sandy loam that contains thin layers of sand; 
formed in alluvium washed from the Coastal 
Plain uplands; poorly drained and subject to 
flooding; high content of organic matter. 


1 to 3 feet of fine sandy loam over 2 to 5 feet of 
sandy clay loam that contains thin layers of 
sand; formed in material washed from the 
Coastal Plain uplands; poorly drained and has 
a high water table; high content of organic 
matter, 


4 to 8 inches of fine sandy loam over 20 inches of 
plastic clay; underlain by 4 feet of mottled 
sticky and plastic clay; formed in thick beds 
of acid clay marine sediments. 


4 to 8 inches of fine sandy loam over 2 to 3 feet 
of silty clay; underlain by silty clay or clay; 
moderately well drained; formed in deposits of 
marine sediments; internal drainage impeded 
by the fine-textured subsoil. 


3 to 10 inches of loam over 2 to 3 feet of silty 
clay; underlain by 1 to 2 feet of silty clay loam 
or silty clay; formed in material from inter- 
bedded shale and sandstone; in most places 
the solum is thinner where the slope is be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent than in less sloping 
areas. 


4 to 8 inches of loam over 1 to 2 feet of clay; 
underlain by 2 to 3 feet of fine sandy clay 
over sandy clay loam; formed in thick beds 
of sandy clay loam or clay loam marine 
sediments. 


0-6 

6-30 
30-58 
58-72 
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Fayette County and their estimated physical properties 


about the soils in the complexes and undifferentiated groups, see descriptions of soils of the same series mapped separately. The mis- 
soil complexes are those of the Iuka and Ochlockonee series (lo), those of the Ruston, Cuthbert, and Shubuta series (RIE, RxC, 
tachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils (Mk)] 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— 
Available 
Perme- water Reaction) Shrink-swell 
No. 4 | No .10 | No. 200 ability capacity potential 
USDA texture Unified AASHO (4.7 (2.0 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Inches per Inches per inch 
hour of depth pH value 
Silt loans. o.oo ccee eg acas CL or ML..-_| A-4 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 | 0.2-0.8 | 0. 16-0. 25 6.0 | Low. 
Silty clays 2s os ae ssse Cliczecssase. a 4 98-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 20-0. 25 5.0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam. soe ete to ee CL or ML___-| A-4__..]} 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 | 0.2-0.8 | 0. 16-0. 25 4.5 | Low. 
Fine sandy loam.__._--------- SMesseseasce A-4___.] 98-100 | 95-100 | 40-50 1-2. 25 | 0. 18-0. 25 4.5 | Low. 
Fine sandy loam_____--------- SM-_---_----- A-4_.._| 98-100 | 98-100 | 40-50 | 0.2-0.8 | 0.20-0. 25 5.0 | Low. 
Light sandy clay loam...------ ML or CL__.- as or | 98-100 | 98-100 | 60-70 0. 8-2.0 0. 20-0. 25 4.5 | Low. 
~6 
Fine sandy loam_-_--.-------- BMecsseseses A-4__.-] 95-100 | 90-95 35-45 0.8-2.0 | 0.08-0. 12 4.5 | Low. 
Clay sc eee Seseceteeetosecscs (0): eee ee A-7_..-| 95-100 | 90-100 | 80-90 0-0.2 | 0. 06-0. 12 4.0 | High. 
Clays 2 222 ceases esate CH... 22222822 A-7_.--) 98-100 | 96-100 | 85-95 0-0.2 | 0. 06-0. 12 4.0 | High. 
Fine sandy loam----------.--- Medea tee A-4___.] 85-95 | 80-90 | 55-65 4-5 0. 04-0. 08 5.0 | Low. 
Silty clay or clay__..--------- CLor CH____} A-7__--| 90-100 | 80-90 70-80 | 0. 2-0.8 0. 08-0. 12 4.5 | High. 
Silty clay or clay.------------ CL or CH----} A-7__--|100 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.2-0.8 | 0. 08-0. 12 4,5 | High. 
Clay or silty clay.--.--------- Chie ees .a5nes A-7__._]100 95-100 | 90-100 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 12-0, 16 4.5 | Moderate. 
TGA oe ee eae eee M Vise eee A-4____| 95-100 | 90-95 | 70-80 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 16-0. 25 5.0 | Low 
Silty clay____.__-___--------- CLor CH___.| A-7___.| 98-100 | 90-100 | 80-95 | 0.82.0 | 0. 16-0. 20 5.0 | High. 
Silty clay loam or silty clay.._-| CL__--------- wat or | 90-95 85-90 80-85 0. 8-2. 0 0. 16 4.0 | Moderate. 
A-6 

LoaMsscescee cc nosecesaessse ML--.0 25-55 A-4.___| 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 08-0, 12 5.0 | Low. 
Clay snccec2-cesenceoss sues CL or CH____| A-7____} 98-100 | 95-100 | 70-80 | 0.8-2.0 | 0, 08-0. 16 5.0 | Moderate. 
Fine sandy clay___----------- (0) eee A-7.._.| 98-100 | 95-100 | 65-75 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 08-0, 12 4.5 | Moderate. 
Sandy clay loam_______.___.-- Clie cccccssse A-6_._.| 98-100 | 95-100 |} 50-60 | 0.82.0 | 0. 08-0. 12 4.5 | Moderate. 
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cellaneous land types are Gravel pit (Ga), Gullied land (Gu), Rock land (Rd), 
RxC2, RxD, RxD2) and those of the Shubuta and Boswell 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1962, NO. 4 


Taste 7.—Engineering descriptions of the soils of Fayette 
[Miscellaneous land types, soil complexes, and undifferentiated soil groups are not listed in this table. For approximate information 


Sandy alluvial land (Sa), and Terrace escarpments (Tc); the 


Series (ShC2, ShD2, and ShE); the only undifferentiated soil group is Man 


Depth to Depth from 
Map Soil seasonally Depth to Brief description of soil and site surface 
symbol high water bedrock (typical 
table profile) 
Feet Feet Inches 
GnD Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to () 6+| 1 to 2 feet of gravelly sandy loam over 4 to 6 0-15 
15 percent slopes. feet of unsorted sand and gravel; in places 15-72 
the sand and gravel are several feet thick; 
formed in beds of sandy and gravelly marine 
sediments. 
HaB2 Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent (0) 314-6 4 to 8 inches of loam over 2 to 3 feet of clay 0-5 
slopes, eroded. loam; underlain by 1 to 2 feet of sandy clay 5-37 
loam; formed in material weathered from 
sandstone, 37-48 

Ik Iuka silt loam, 14-24% 6+] 20 inches of silt loam over 40 inches of mottled 0-20 
loam; underlain by 12 or more inehes of 
mottled silt loam; the soil material contains 20-60 
thin layers of sand; the soil formed in al- 60-78 
luvium washed from the Coastal Plain up- 
lands; subject to occasional flooding; moder- 
ately well drained; uppermost 18 inches high 
in content of organic matter. 

LdB Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent 1-2 4-8 | 4 to 8 inches of loam over 1 feet of silt loam; 0-6 

slopes. underlain by 1% feet of sandy clay loam; 6-23 
bedrock at a depth of 5 feet; formed in col- 
luvium from shale; has a seasonally high, 23-40 
{ perched water table; internal drainage im- 
| peded by a fragipan at a depth of 18 to 30 
| inches; receives seepage water. 

Leaf silt loam (mapped only 0-1 6+] 6 to 12 inches of silt loam over 2 to 3 feet of 0-10 
with Mantachie and Iuka i silty clay; underlain by 2 to 4 feet of dense 10-36 
soils). clay; formed in fine-textured alluvium that 36—-42-+ 

washed down from the Coastal Plain; poorly 

H drained; uppermost 18 inches high in content 
of organic matter; high water table; occa- 
sional flooding. 

MaC2 Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 4) 6+] 4 to 8 inches of fine sandy loam over 1 to 3 feet 0-5 
10 percent slopes, eroded. of clay; underlain by 3 to 5 feet of fine sandy 5-33 

elay loam; formed in thick beds of acid sandy 33-80 + 
clay loam to sandy clay marine deposits. 

Mc Mantachie fine sandy loam. Y-144 6+} 6 to 12 inches of fine sandy loam over 1 to 2 0-10 

feet of loam; underlain by 2 to 4 feet of fine 10-31 
sandy loam; contains thin layers of sand; 45~-72 
formed in alluvium from the Coastal Plain 
uplands; subject to flooding; high water table; 
high content of organic matter; somewhat 
poorly drained. 

Mh Mantachie soils, local alluvium. Y-14 6-++| 2 to 4 feet of fine sandy loam or loam over 2 to 0-14 
3 feet of fine sandy loam; the soils contain 14-31 
thin layers of sand; they formed in material 31-72 
washed from the Coastal Plain uplands; high 
water table; somewhat poorly drained; high 
content of organic matter. 

Mm Mashulaville loam, 0-1 6+ | 14 inches of loam over 16 inches of mottled, 0-14 
compact and brittle loam; underlain by 2 to 4 14-30 
feet of silty clay loam; formed in thick beds 30-54+ 
of acid silty clay loam marine sediments; a 
fragipan is at a depth of 12 to 24 inches; water 
stands on the surface for long periods; poorly 
drained; high content of organic matter. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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County and their estimated physical properties—Continued 


about the soils in the complexes and undifferentiated groups, see descriptions of soils of the same series mapped separately. The mis- 
soil complexes are those of the Iuka and Ochlockonee series (Lo), those of the Ruston, Cuthbert, and Shubuta series (RtE, RxC, 
tachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils (Mk) ] 


Classification. Percentage passing sieve— 
Available 
Perme- water Reaction| Shrink-swell 
No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200] ability capacity potential 
USDA texture Unified AASHO (4.7 (2.0 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Inches per | Inches per inch 
hour of depth pH value 
Gravelly sandy loam GM 45-55 | 25-35 |10+ 0. 01-0, 04 5, Low. 
Sand and gravel___._..----_.- 35-45 15-25 |10+ 0. 01-0. 04 5.0 | Low. 
Ao): 1: eee ee ee oe ML... 2 A-4.___| 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 0. 8-2. 0 0. 12-0. 16 5.0 | Low. 
Clay loam. ..2--3.--n22.cenn- 0) Fee A-6_...| 98-100 } 95-100 | 75-85 | 0. 8-2.0 | 0. 12-0, 20 5.0 | Low to 
moderate, 
Sandy clay loam______________ ) Ce eee A-6..--] 85-90 | 80-85 | 50-60 | 0.8-2.0 | 0.12-0.16 5.0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam___.______--_------_-- CL or ML__-.| A-4 or | 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 16-0. 25 5.0 | Low to 
A-6. moderate. 
Doantswicenst cody lace sche! CL or ML_.__| A-4____] 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 | 0.8-2.0 0.16 0. 20 4.3 | Low. 
Silt loam. _______----------- CL or ML.___| A-4 or | 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 | 0.2-0.8 0. 16-0. 25 5,0 | Low to 
A-6. moderate, 
Loam _-__- Bose soeeoseeee SM or ML___-| A-4___-; 85-100 | 80-95 | 45-60 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 10-0. 16 5.0 | Low, 
Silt loam___-_--------------- CVs cee ccoe A-4 or | 95-100 | 90-95 | 70-80 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 12-0. 16 5.0 | Low to 
A-6. moderate. 
Sandy clay loam___._________- ML or CL__... A-6___-| 90-100 | 85-90 | 45-60 | 0.2-0.8 | 0. 05-0.10 5.0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam___.------- +222 -- ML or CL..-_} A-6____|100 95-100 | 80-90 | 0.2-0.8 | 0. 12-0, 16 5.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clays. 2) oeten be eas CH or MH-_-_-! A-7____| 98-100 | 98-100 | 95-100 0-0.4 | 0. 08-0. 16 4.8 | High. 
Silty clay or clay__----------- CH or MH._-_} A-7____|100 100 95-100 0-0.2 | 0. 08-0. 16 4.5 | High. 
| 
Fine sandy loam_-_---.._---_-- SMun foo eu8 J A-4____| 98-100 | 95-100 | 40-50 | 0. 8-2.0 0. 08-0. 12 5.5 | Low. 
Clay iS o6 esos see boos cee CL or CH____! A-7___.| 98-100 | 95-100 | 70-80 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 08-0. 16 5.0 | High, 
Fine sandy clay loam. _______ ML or CL___-| A-6__-_| 98-100 | 95-100 | 50-60 | 0. 8-2.0 0. 08-0, 12 5.0 | Moderate. 
Fine sandy loam_-_--_-------- ML or CL____| A-4____| 98-100 | 95-100 | 50-60 1. 5-3 0. 12-0. 16 6.0 | Low. 
DOOM asd acc keee ceed ML or CL__-_.| A-4_._-' 98-100 | 95-100 | 70-80 15-3 0. 12-0. 16 5.0 | Low. 
Fine sandy loam_______-----..- SM or ML_-__-| A-4.._.) 98-100 | 95-100 | 45-55 1, 5-3 0. 08-0. 12 4,0 | Low. 
Lost 2S on-duty foes cong ML or CL_...| A~4._._| 98-100 | 95-100 | 70-80 1, 5-3 0. 12-0. 16 5,0 | Low 
OGM’. 2225 s2s82t oo eoe cea ME. 8s | A~4.___| 98-100 | 95-100 | 75-85 1.5-3 0. 12-0. 16 5.0 | Low 
Fine sandy loam._.___----..-. ML or CL__--} A-4__._| 98-100 | 95-100 | 45-55 1. 5-3 0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Low 
B61) | 0 ee ae a Miice esos. ose | A-~4____| 98-100 | 95-100 | 50-60 | 0.2-0.8 | 0, 08-0. 16 5.0 | Low. 
PAO = Sit AS or Alot eee ML...-.--.-- ; A-4_...| 90-100 | 85-90 | 50-60 | 0.2-0.8 | 0.04-0. 08 5.0 | Low. 
Silty clay loam___-..--_------ CLesccteewes A-6__.-| 90-100 | 85-90 | 80-90 0-0.2 | 0, 04-0. 08 4.0 | Moderate 


156—320—65——6 
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Map 
symbol 


MoC 


MoC3 


MoD 
MoD3 


MoE 


MoE3. 


My 


Oc 
Od 


OfB2 
Ofc 

OfC2 
Orc3 


OfD2 


Pb 


Ph 


PrA 
PrB2 


Soil 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


TaBLE 7.—Engineering descriptions of the soils of Fayette 


[Miscellaneous land types, soil complexes, and undifferentiated soil groups are not listed in this table. For approximate information 
cellaneous land types are Gravel pit (Ga), Gullied land (Gu), Rock land (Rd), Sandy alluvial land (Sa), and Terrace escarpments {Tc) ; the 
RxC2, RxD, RxD2) and those of the Shubuta and Boswell series (ShC2, ShD2, and ShE); the only undifferentiated soil group is Man 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Brief description of soil and site 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes. 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 
to 15 pereent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 
to 50 percent slopes. 

Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 
to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 


Myatt silt loam. 


Ochlockonee loam. 
Ochlockonee sandy loam. 


Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, _ severely 
eroded. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Pheba loam. 


Philo soils, local alluvium. 


Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 

Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 


See footnote at end of iable 


Feet 


@) 


0-1 


1-2 


Feet 


6+ 


6+ 


6+ 


6+ 


4-8 


6+ 


3 to 10 inches of shaly silt loam over 1 to 2 feet 
of shaly silty clay loam; underlain by level, 
thin-bedded shale. 


5 to 10 inches of silt loam over 2 feet of sandy 
clay loam; underalin by 3 to 4 feet of loam; 
formed in old alluvium from the Coastal 
Plain uplands; water stands on the surface 
for long periods; occasional flooding; poorly 
drained; high content of organic matter. 


6 to 12 inches of loam over 2 to 3 feet of loam or 
fine sandy loam; underlain by 2 to 4 feet of 
silt loam; formed in alluvium washed from 
the Coastal Plain uplands; the profile con- 
tains thin layers of sand; subject to occasional 
flooding. 


4 to 8 inches of fine sandy loam over 1% to 2 feet 
of loam: underlain by 3 to 6 feet of sandy clay 
loam; formed in thick beds of acid fine sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam marine sediments; 
internal drainage impeded by a fragipan at a 
depth of 20 to 32 inches; seasonally high, 
perched water table above the fragipan. 


About 20 inches of loam over 12 inches of mot- 
tled, compact, brittle loam; underlain by 2 to 
3 feet of clay loam; formed in thick beds of 
sandy clay loam or clay loam marine sedi- 
ments; a fragipan is at a depth of 14 to 30 
inches; somewhat poorly drained. 


2 to 3 feet of silt loam over 1 to 2 feet of loam; 
formed in alluvium washed from shale and 
sandstone; bedrock is at a depth of 4 to 8 feet; 
moderately well drained; receives seepage 
water and has a seasonally high water table. 


4 to 12 inches of fine sandy loam over 1 to 2 feet 
of fine sandy clay loam; underlain by 1 to 2 
feet of clay loam; formed in material washed 
from Coastal Plain uplands; moderately well 
drained; internal drainage impeded by a fragi- 
pan at a depth of 20 to 30 inches; seasonally 
high water table above the fragipan. 


Depth from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


0-8 
8-32 


32-72 


0-40 
40-62- 


0-5 
5-22 
22-72 


0-18 
18-30 
30-54 


0-25 
25-40-- 


0-6 
6-22 
22-42 


42-60+ 
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about the soils in the complexes and undifferentiated groups, see descriptions of soils of the same series mapped separately. The mis- 
soil complexes are those of the Iuka and Ochlockonee series {lo), those of the Ruston, Cuthbert, and Shubuta series (RtE, RxC, 


tachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils (Mk)] 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Unified 


Shaly silt loam._...._._-_---- 
Shaly silty clay loam 


ERIE Sic cies as Saints Sse Sh 


Fine sandy loam..____-...---- 
Fine sandy clay loam_-______--- 
Clay loam_.__.---..----_.-.- 


Sandy clay loam_.___.____-_-- 


CL or ML__.- 
SC or CL_____ 


ML 
CL or ML__-_- 


SC or CL_____ 


8M or CL.--- 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No. 4 | No. 0 No. 200 
AASHO| (4.7 (2.0 (0.074 

mm.) mm.) mm.) 

90-100 | 60-70 

40-50 | 30-40 

A-4____| 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 
re "i 98-100 | 95-100 | 45-60 
A~4____| 98-100 | 95-100 | 50-60 
A-4___.] 98-100 | 95-100 | 55-65 
A-4_...| 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-95 
A-4___..| 95-100 | 90-95 | 35-45 
A-4__._| 98-100 |; 95-100 | 60-70 
A-4 or | 95-100 | 95-100 | 45-60 

A-6, 

A-4_.._| 98-100 | 95-100 | 55-65 
A-4___.| 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 
A-6____} 98-100 | 95-100 | 65-75 
A~4____} 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 
A-4____| 95-100 | 90-100 | 60-70 
A-4.._.} 98-100 | 95-100 | 40-50 
A-6__._} 98-100 | 95-100 | 45-55 
ar o 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 
A-6___.} 98-100 | 95-100 | 45-55 


Perme- 
ability 


Inches per 
hour 


15-3 


8-2. 0 
. 2-0, 8 
. 2-0. 8 


—J—i—) 


8-2 
8-2 


SS 


8-2. 0 
8-2. 0 
2-0. 8 


2-0. 8 


2 ees 


Available 
water Reaction] Shrink-swell 
capacity potential 
Inches per inch 
of depth pH value 
. 06-0. 08 5.5 | Low. 
0. 01-0. 04 5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0, 16 5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 16 4.5 | Low to 
; moderate. 
0. 04-0. 08 4.0 | Low. 
0. 16-0. 20 5.5 | Low. 
0. 16-0. 20 5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 16 4,5 |} Low. 
0. 04-0. 08 4.0 | Low to 
moderate. 
0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Low. 
0. 04-0. 08 5.0 | Moderate. 
0. 16-0. 20 5.5 | Low. 
0. 16-0. 20 5.5 | Low. 
0. 08-0, 12 6.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Moderate. 
0. 04-0. 08 4.0 | Moderate. 
0. 04-0. 08 4.0 | Moderate. 
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ip 
symbol 


RfA 
RfB 
RfB2 
RfC 
RfC2 
RsC3 
RfD 
RfD2 
RsD3 


RfE 


SbA 
SbB 
SbB2 
SbC2 


Se 


StB2 
SC 
SiC2 
SD 
S#D2 


Sn 


StA 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1962, NO. 4 


Soil 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


TaBie 7,—Engineering descriptions of the soils of Fayette 


[Miscellaneous land types, soil complexes, and undifferentiated soil groups are not listed in this table. For approximate information 
cellaneous land types are Gravel pit (Ga), Gullied land (Gu), Rock land (Rd), Sandy alluvial land (Sa), and Terrace escarpments (Tc); the 
RxC2, RxD, RxD2) and those of the Shubuta and Boswell series (ShC2, ShD2, and ShE); the only undifferentiated soil group is Man 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Brief description of soil and site 


Depth from 
iheecee 
typical 
profile) 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 15 to 
25 percent slopes. 


Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, croded. 

Savannah loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Sequatchie loam. 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, eroded. 


Stendal soils, local alluvium. 


Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Feet 
() 


14-5 


4-6 


1-144 


Feet 


6+ 


6+ 


6+ 


6+ 


4-8 


6+ 


4 to 12 inches of fine sandy loam over 1% to. 2 
feet of fine sandy clay loam; below is 14% to 2 
feet of fine sandy loam underlain by 2 to 4 
feet of sandy loam; formed in thick beds of 
acid, sandy marine sediments. 


4 to 8 inches of loam over 13% to 2 feet of clay 
loam; below is 1 to 2 feet of compact, brittle 
clay loam underlain by 2% to 4 feet of fine 
sandy clay loam; formed in thick beds of acid 
Coastal Plain sands and clays; moderately well 
drained; internal drainage impeded by a 
fragipan at a depth of 18 to 30 inches; sea- 
sonally high, perched water table. 


6 to 12 inches of loam over 1% to 234 feet of silty 
clay loam; underlain by 2 to 3 feet of loam; 
formed in alluvium washed from soils derived 
from shale and sandstone. 


4 inches of fine sandy loam over 28 inches of 


silty clay that is faintly mottled in the lower 
part; underlain by 30 inches of mottled red 
and brown clay; formed in thick beds of 
stratified sand, silt, and clay marine sediments. 


6 inches of loam over 24 inches of mottled silt 
loam; underlain by 2 feet of mottled loam; 
contains thin lenses of sand; formed in 
alluvium washed from soils derived from shale 
and sandstone; somewhat poorly drained and 
receives seepage water. 


4 to 12 inches of loam over 1 to 11% feet of clay 
loam; below is 2 to 3 feet of fine sandy clay 
loam underlain by 1 to 3 feet of silt loam; 
formed in alluvium from the Coastal Plain 
uplands; somewhat poorly drained; internal 
drainage impeded by a fragipan; subject to 
occasional flooding. 


Inches 
OH 
9-29 
29-45 
45-724 


0-5 

5-25 
25-42 
42-70 


0-6 
14-32 
32-72 


0-4 
4-32 
32-72 


0-7 
7-30 
30-42 


0-54 
514-19 


19-59 
59-72 
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County and their estimated physical properties—Continued 


about the soils in the complexes and undifferentiated groups, see descriptions of soils of the same series mapped separately. The mis- 
soil complexes are those of the Iuka and Ochlockonee series (Lo), those of the Ruston, Cuthbert, and Shubuta series (RIE, RxC, 
tachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils (Mk)] 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— 
Available 
Perme- water Reaction| Shrink-swelt 
No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200{ ability eapacity potential 
USDA texture Unified AASHO; (47 (2.0 (0.074 
| mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Inches per | Inches per inch 
hour of depth pH value 
Fine sandy loam__-...-------- SM_...=-s--- A-2__..| 98-100 | 95-100 | 25-35 | 1.5-3 0, 08-0, 12 5.0 | Low. 
Fine sandy clay loam._-_------ SC or CL__--. A-4 or | 98-100 | 95-100 | 45-55 | 1.5-3 0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Low to 
A-6. moderate. 
Fine sandy loam...__-.------- SM or 8C_-_.- _ or | 98-100 | 95-100 | 25-45 2-4 0, 08-0. 10 5.0 | Low. 
4, 
Sandy loam_._-.----.----.--- | 8M or SC_---| A-2-..-| 98-100 | 95-100 } 20-30 2-6 0. 06-0. 08 4.5 | Low. 
| | 
Oem soe s2ssesantetedeceseoscs fos. oedeou2e A-4_.__} 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 | 0.82.0 0. 08-0, 12 5.5 | Low. 
Clay loam. .-_.---.------------ ME or CL____| A-4_.__| 95-100 | 90-100 | 60-70 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Low. 
Clay loam 2: <2... 2esdsescouex Chveuccoo522 A-4__..} 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 0. 2-0. 8 0. 04-0. 08 5.0 | Low. 
Fine sandy clay loam--_.-------- SC or CL._....| A-4 or | 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 08-0. 12 4.0 | Low to 
A-6. moderate. 
i 
Oem: csisesiuseadsee se sese Mis 2ccn2c252 A-4_..-/ 98-100 | 95-100 | 50-60 0. 8-2. 0 0. 16-0. 20 5.5 | Low. 
Silty clay loam-.-..-.--.------ Chae: sesesce A-7__._| 98-100 ; 95-100 | 85-95 | 0. 8-2.0 0. 16-0. 20 5.5 | Moderate. 
ViQat 22.25 swe Sai at Mio 2 2 eccee A-4.._.| 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 | 0.82.0 | 0. 12-0, 16 5.0 | Low. 
Fine sandy loam__._.----_---- Mbzdebeeeas A-4.._.| 85-90 | 80-85 | 50-65 4-5 0. 04-0. 08 5.0 | Low. 
Silty clay__-.....------------- CL or CH-...-| A-7___-| 95-100 | 90-95 | 80-90 | 0.4-1.5 | 0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | High. 
Clays ae oeost suse eee eek CGHeecececace A-7__..| 95-100 | 90-100 | 85-95 | 0.4-1.5 | 0. 08-0. 12 4.5 | High. 
| 
| 
To0aMeiosau eee kteesde sees ML__-__-_-_- A-4_.._| 98-100 | 95-100 | 50-60 | 0.82.0 | 0. 12-0. 16 5.5 | Low. 
Silt loam______-----_-----.-- ML-.-------- A-4__._| 95-100 | 90-95 80~90 0, 8-2. 0 0. 12-0, 16 5.0 | Low. 
Loans. 22osie bees cee ceee ML---.------ A-4....| 98-100 | 95-100 | 55-65 0. 8-2. 0 0. 12-0. 16 5.0 | Low. 
ML or CL...-| A-4.._.| 98-100 | 95-100 | 70-80 | 0.82.0 | 0. 08-0. 12 5.0 | Low. 
ML or CL._..| A-4 or | 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 0. 8-2. 0 0. 08-0. 12 5. 0.| Low to 
A-6. moderate 
Sandy clay loam_..____-._---- ML or CL.___| A—-4..--] 98-100 | 95-100 | 55-65 | 0, 2 0. 08-0. 10 4.0 | Low. 
Silt loam. ..2- 225 oes t otek ML or CL....} A-4.---| 98-100 | 95-100 | 75-85 | 0.2 0. 08-0. 10 4.0 | Low. 
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Taste 7.—L’ngineering descriptions of the soils of Fayette 


[Miscellaneous land types, soil complexes, and undifferentiated soil groups are not listed in this table. For approximate information 
cellaneous land types are Gravel pit (Ga), Gullied land (Gu), Rock land (Rd), Sandy alluvial land (Sa), and Terrace escarpments (Tc); the 
RxC2, RxD, RxD2) and those of the Shubuta and Boswell series (ShC2, ShD2, and She); the only undifferentiated soil group is Man 


Depth to Depth from 
Map Soil seasonally Depth to Brief description of soil and site surface 
symbol high water bedrock (typical 
table profile) 
Feet Feet Inches 
TmB2 Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent ) 14-3 | 4 to 10 inches of loam over 1 to 2 feet of silty 0-5 
slopes, eroded. clay; formed in material weathered from level- 5-26 
TmC Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent bedded shale interbedded with sandstone in 
slopes. places. 
TmC2 Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
TmD2 Townley loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
TnB3 Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
TnC3 Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
TnD3 Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Ty Tyler loam. 1-2 6+] 6 to 12 inches of loam over 1 to 3 feet of silt 0-8 
loam; underlain by 2 to 3 feet of mottled silty 11-22 
clay loam; formed in alluvium washed from 22-72 
soils derived from sandstone and shale; some- 
what poorly drained; internal drainage im- 
peded by a fragipan at a depth of 18 to 30 
inches; seasonally high, perched water table. 


a 
1 Deep. ; 


TaBLe 8.—2ngineering interpretations 


(Engineering interpretations are not given for miscellaneous land types, soil complexes, and undiffereniated units in this table, except 
undifferentiated groups, see soils of the series mapped separately. The miscellaneous land types are Gravel pit (Ga), Gullied land (Gu), 
Series (RtE, RxC, RxC2, RxD, and RxD2) and those of the Shubuta and Boswell series (ShC2, ShD2, and She); the only undifferentiated soil 


Suitability of soil material Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting 
for— engineering practices 
; Suitability 
Soil series and map for winter 
symbol grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel Highway location 
subgrade 
Atkins soils, local Unsuitable...) Fair to poor_..| Fair... ___- Fair; high Unsuitable_____- High water table; 
alluvium (At). water locate gradeline 1 to 
table. 2 feet above high 
water mark. 
Bibb soils (Bb)__.._____- Unsuitable____| Fair__.______ Fair_________ Fair; high Unsuitable______ Locate gradeline 1 to 
water 2 feet above high 
table. water mark. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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County and. their estimated physical properties—Continued 


about the soils in the complexes and undifferentiated groups, see descriptions of soils of the same series mapped separately.. The mis- 
soil complexes are those of the Iuka and Ochlockonee series (Lo), those of the Ruston, Cuthbert, and Shubuta series (Rt, RxC, 


tachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils (Mk)] 
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Classification Percentage passing sieve— 
Available 
Perme- water Reaction] Shrink-swell 
USDA texture Unified AASHO| No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200] ability capacity potential 
(4.7 (2.0 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Inches per | Inches per inch | pH value 
hour of depth 
Oats ce Ssee ck oe se eee Mijn oss Sec A-4____| 80-85 75-80 60-70 | 0.8-2.0 | 0. 12-0. 16 5.0 | Low. 
Silty: Glayssccosesetecesea ces CL or CH____| A-7_.._| 95-100 | 90-95 | 85-90 |] 0.5-15 | 0. 16-0, 20 5.0 | High. 
OGM st eileen eee ML. oo3eenses A-4___.| 98-100 | 95-100 | 60-70 | 0.5-1.5 | 0. 08-0. 12 6.0 | Low. 
Silt loam... 2-.2005--s2s-s-a55 ODe 2 descoe8 A-4____} 98-100 | 95-100 | 80-90 | 0. 5-1.5 0. 08-0, 12 5.0 | Low. 
Silty clay loam____..--------- Chew cessee A-6____| 90-100 | 90-100 | 80-90 | 0.2-0.8 | 0. 08-0. 10 5.0 | Moderate. 


for soils in Fayette County 


for Iuka-Ochlockonee complex, local alluvium (Lo). 


For approximate interpretations for the soils of the other complexes and for 


Rock land (Rd), Sandy alluvial land (Sa), and Terrace escarpments (Tc); the complexes are those of the Ruston, Cuthbert, and Shubuta 


group is Mantachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils (Mk)] 


Septic tanks ! 


Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Trrigation 


High water M 


table. 


High water 
table; fre- 
quent 
flooding. 


oderate to slow 
infiltration; high 
water-holding 
capacity; nearly 
level. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 


cent; medium 
intake rate; high 
water-holding 
capacity ; frequent 
flooding. 


Agricultural Waterways 


drainage 


High water Not needed_---- Not needed 
table; slow 
infiltration 
and moderate 
to slow per- 
meability in 
the subsoil. 

High water Not needed-_--- Not needed 

table; slow 


permeability. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Reservoir area 


Slow rate of 


seepage. 


Slow rate o! 
seepage. 


Farm ponds 
Embankment 


Low strength 
and stability. 


f Low strength 
and stability. 
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Tasix 8.—E’ngineering interpretations 


Suitability of soil material Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting 
for— engineering practices 
Suitability 
Soil series and map for winter 
symbol grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel Highway location 
subgrade 

Bibb soils, local alluvium | Unsuitable..._} Fair... _. Fair.________ Fair; high Unsuitable_.__._ Locate gradeline 1 to 
(Be). water 2 feet above high 

table. water table, 

Boswell fine sandy loam POOP ese s828 Poorssos-642 Poor_.._-__ Poor_-----.-- Unsuitable..____ | Susceptible to sliding 
(mapped only in com- in cuts. 
plexes with Shubuta 
soils). 

Cuthbert (mapped only | Poor._.__-__- Surface layer | Fair to poor_-..| Unsuitable._._| Poor; high con- | Seepage in cuts; sus- 
in associations or fair to tent of rock ceptible to sliding. 
complexes with Ruston good; sub- fragments. 
and Shubuta soils). soil poor 

(high 
shrink- 
swell 
potential). 

Enders (EcB3, EcC3, Fair to poor--| Poor.....___- Poor to fair___| Surface layer | Unsuitable__..._ Underlain by shale at 
EcD3, EdB, EdB2, good. a depth of 3 to 5 
EdC, EdC2, EdD, feet. 

EdD2). 

Greenville (GcC3, GmA, Ait occ shcsc Fair to poor. -| Poor at a Surface layer | Unsuitable______ No limitation. =..-_.__- 

GmB2, GmC2), depth of 0 good. 
to 24 feet; 
fair below. 
Guin (GnD)__--- ee Good_.-.----- Good_.__---_- Good_..._.--- Poor_.-_----- Good for ma- No limitation.-...--.. 
terial for road 
construction. 
Hanceville (HaB2)_..___- Fair_...-_..-- Good to fair_.}| Good. ..____- Surface layer | Unsuitable_.___- Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
good. above underlying 
sandstone in most 
places. 

Tuka silt loam (Ik).---.__ Unsuitable__..| Fair.._..._.__ Fair to good._| Good toa Unsuitable_____- Locate gradeline 1 to 

depth of 1% : 2 fect above high 
to 2 feet. water mark. 


See footnote at end of table. 


for soils in Fayette County—Continued 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Farm ponds 
Septic tanks ! Irrigation Agricultural Waterways Terraces and 
drainage diversions 
Reservoir area Embankment 

High water Slopes of 0 to 2 per- High water Not needed___~- Not needed_---- Slow rate of Low strength 
table; receives cent; medium table. seepage. and stability. 
seepage water. intake rate; high 

water-holding 
capacity. 

Very slow per- High erodibility; Not needed_---- High erodi- High erodibility_| Slow rate of Low strength 
meability. very slow perme- bility; cover seepage. and stability. 

ability; poor of vegetation 
agricultural soil. difficult to 
establish. 

Slow perme- | High erodibility; Not needed_---- High. erodi- High erodi- Slow rate of Low strength 
ability. slow permeability ; bility; cover bility; seepage. and stability. 

poor agricultural of vegetation shallow. 
soil, difficult to 

establish; 

rocks 

throughout 

soil profile. 

Moderate to slow | Moderate to low Not needed_..-- High erodi- Higherodi- Moderate to Moderate 

permeability. water-holding bility; vege- bility. slow rate of strength and 
capacity ; moderate tation easily seepage. stability. 
intake rate; moder- established; 
ate to slow needs little 
permeability. shaping. 

Moderate per- Slopes of 2 to 15 Not needed_---- Moderate erodi- | Moderate erodi- | Rapid rate of High strength 

meability. pereent; moderate bility; vege- bility. seepage. and stability. 
water-holding tation easily 
capacity; moderate established; 
intake rate. moderate 
water-holding 
capacity ; 
needs little 
shaping. 

Very rapid per- Poor agricultural Not needed___-_- Not recom- Not recom- Very rapid Low strength 
meability. soil; very low mended. mended; 6 to seepage. and stability. 

water-holding 50 percent 
capacity; rapid slopes. 
intake rate; rapid 

to very rapid 

permeability. 

Moderate per- Slopes of 2 to 10 Not needed __-_- Moderate erodi- | Moderate erodi- | Moderate rate High strength 

meability. percent; moderate bility; vege- bility. of seepage. and stability. 
water-holding tation easily 
capacity; moderate established; 
intake rate. moderate 
water-holding 
capacity; 
needs little 
shaping. 

Moderate per- Slopes of 0 to 2 Not needed; Not needed_--.-- Not needed_-__- Slow rate of Low strength 
meability; percent; high frequent seepage. and stability. 
subject to water-holding overflow. 
occasional capacity; moderate 


flooding. 


intake rate. 
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Tabie 8.—E.ngineering interpretations 


Suitability of soil material Suitability as source of — Soil features affecting 
for— enginecring practices 
Suitability 
Soil series and map for winter 
symbol grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel Highway location 
subgrade 
Tuka-Ochlockonee com- Unsuitable.___| Fair_....____- Fair to good._| Good toa Unsuitable_____. Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
plex, local alluvium depth of above seasonally 
fo). 1% to 3 high water table. 
feet. 

Leadvale (LdB)_._______- Poor___..-.-- Poor; sea- Fair__._._-__- Surface layer | Unsuitable______ Seepage above the 

sonally high fair. fragipan. 
water 
table. 

Leaf (mapped only in an | Unsuitable____| Poor; high Poor_....-.-- Poor________- Unsuitable______ Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
undifferentiated unit water above high water 
with Mantachie and table; mark, 

Iuka soils). plastic 
subsoil. 

Magnolia (MaC2)__....__. Waits ccc2cc sce Poor to fair___| Good__________ aps layer | Unsuitable._.___ No limitation _________ 

good. 

Mantachie fine sandy Unsuitable.._-| Poor; high Fair to good__| Fair to a Unsuitable__-_.-- Locate gradeline about 
loam (Mc). water depth of 1 2 feet above high 

table. foot. water mark. 

Mantachie soils, local Unsuitable.._.| Poor; high Fair to good__| Fair to a Unsuitable__.... Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
alluvium (Mh). water depth of 1 above seasonally 

table. foot. high water table. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Septic tanks ! 


Water table at 
a depth of 1) 
to 2% feet; 
receives 
seepage water. 


Fragipan ata 
depth of 20 
to 30 inches; 
subject to 


seepage water. 


High water 
table; subject 
to flooding. 


Moderate 
permeability. 


Water table at 
a depth of 6 
to 18 inches; 
subject to 
flooding. 


Water table at 
a depth of 6 
to 18 inches; 
receives seep- 
age water. 


Irrigation Agricultural Waterways 
drainage 

Slopes of 0 to 2 Not needed_-_--- Not needed_---- 
percent; high 
water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
intake rate. 

Slopes of 2 to 6 per- Not needed__-_-. Moderate erod- 
cent; low water- ibility ; 
holding capacity; fragipan at a 
moderate intake depth of 20 
rate. to 30 inches; 

low water- 
holding ca- 
pacity; vege- 
tation easily 
established ; 
needs little 
shaping. 

Slopes of 0 to 2 per- High water Not needed _-._- 
cent; poor agricul- table; very 


tural soil; intake 
rate moderate to 
slow; poorly 
drained. 


Slopes of 2 to 10 per- 
cent; moderate 
intake rate; 
moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent; moderate 
water-holding ca- 
pacity; moderate 
to rapid permea- 
bility ; moderate 
intake rate. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent; moderate 
water-holding ca- 
pacity ; moderate 
to rapid permea- 
bility; moderate 
intake rate; high 


water table. 


slow permea- 
bility ; outlets 
difficult to 
establish. 


Not needed _____ 


Frequent flood- 
ing; season- 
ally high 
water table; 
difficult to 
establish 
adequate out- 
lets. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
receives seep- 
age water. 


Moderate erod- 
ibility; vege- 
tation easily 
established; 
moderate 
water-holding 
capacity; 
needs shap- 
ing. 


Not needed__..- 


Not needed_-.-_-- 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Not needed_---- 


Moderate erod- 
ibility; di- 
versions may 
be needed to 
cut off seep- 
age water. 


Not needed__-__-_ 


Moderate erod- 
ibility. 


Not needed__._- 


Not needed_--_-_- 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Rapid rate of 
seepage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Slow rate of 
scepage. 


Low strength 
and stability. 


Moderate 
strength and 
stability. 


Low strength 


and stability. 


High strength 
and stability. 


Low strength 
and stability. 


Low strength 
and stability. 
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Taste 8.—Engineering interpretations 


Suitability of soil material 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features affecting 


for— engineering practices 
Suitability 
Soil series and map for winter 
symbol grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel Highway location 
subgrade 
Mashulaville (Mm) _____- Unsuitable____} Poor; high Fairs coe e. POOrseccccocu Unsuitable_____ Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
water table. above seasonally 
high water table. 
Montevallo (MoC, MoC3,| Fair_________ Fair to poor...| Fair; bedrock | Unsuitable_.__| Unsuitable...__ Seepage in cuts and 
MoD, MoD3, MoE, near the possible slides; bed- 
MoE3). surface. rock near the surface. 
| 
Myatt (My)-------_...-- Unsuitable____| Poor; high Fair__._-__--- Fair; high Unsuitable_____ Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
water table. water table. above high water 
mark, 
Ochlockonee (Oc, Od)_---] Poor to un- Mais 222 0e2 Fair to good__! Good to a Unsuitable_____ Locate gradeline 1 to 
suitable. depth of 2 2 feet above high 
to 3 feet. water mark. 
Fair to poor___| Fair_..-..__- Good 2.22552. Surface layer | In places under- | Secpage in cuts above 


Ora (OfB2, OFC, OfC2, 
OfD2, OrC3). 


' Pheba (Pb)__-_----__--- 


Philo soils, local alluvium 
(Ph). 


See footnote at end of table, 


Unsuitable____ 


Poor to fair.._| Fair to good__ 


Fair to good__ 


good. lain by gravel 
at a depth of 
5 to 8 feet. 
Surface layer | Unsuitable_____ 
fair. 
Good toa Unsuitable_.___ 
depth of 
1 4 to 2 
feet. 


the fragipan. 


Locate gradeline 1 to 
2 feet above high 
water table. 


Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
above high water 
mark. 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 
Farm ponds 
Septic tanks ! Trrigation Agricultural Waterways Terraces and 
drainage diversions 
Reservoir area Embankment 
Seasonally high | Slopes of 0 to 2 per- Seasonally high | Not needed_---- Not needed. -__. Slow rate of Moderate 
water table; cent; high water water table; seepage. strength and 
water stands table; slow to very outlets diffi- stability. 


on the surface 
for long 
periods. 


Shale at a depth 
of 6 to 24 
inches. 


High water 
table; subject 
to occasional 
flooding. 


Moderate per- 
meability ; 
subject to fre- 
quent 
overflow. 


Fragipan at a 
depth of 24 to 
32 inches. 


High water 
table; fragipan 
at a depth of 
18 to 26 
inches. 


Moderate per- 
meability; 
seasonally 
high water 
table at a 
depth of 14 
to 2 feet; 
receives 
seepage water. 


slow permeability ; 
poorly drained. 


Shale at a depth of 6 


to 24 inches. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent; poor agricul- 
tural soil; medium 
to slow intake rate; 
slow permeability. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 


cent; high water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate intake 
rate. 


Slopes of 2 to 15 per- 


cent; low water- 
holding capacity ; 
moderate to rapid 
intake rate; 
moderate permea- 
bility to fragipan. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 


cent; high water 
table; moderate 
intake rate; moder- 
ate to slow 
permeability. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 


cent; high water- 
holding capacity ; 
moderate intake 
rate. 


cult to estiab- 
lish; a fragi- 
pan is at a 
depth of 12 
to 20 inches; 
slow to very 
slow permea- 
bility; poorly 
drained. 


Not suited_____- 


High water 
table; slow 
permeability; 
outlets diffi- 
cult to 
establish. . 


Not needed; 


frequent 
overflow. 


Not needed__._- 


Fragipan at a 
depth of 18 
to 26 inches; 
high water 
table; moder- 
ate to slow 
permeability ; 
outlets diffi- 
eult to 
establish. 


Not needed_-_-__- 


Shale at a depth 
of 6 to 24 
inches. 


Not needed____- 


Not needed__--- 


Moderate erodi- 
bility; fragi- 
pan ata 
depth of 24 
to 32 inches; 
vegetation 
easily estab- 
lished; needs 
little shaping; 
low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Not needed_---- 


Not needed_---- 


Shale at a depth 
of 6 to 24 
inches. 


Not needed----- 


Not needed_---- 


Moderate 
erodibility. 


Not needed _--__- 


Not needed.._-- 


Slow rate of 
secpage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


High rate of 
seepage in 
most places. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Low strength 
and stability. 


Moderate 
strength and 
stability. 


Low strength 
and stability. 


High strength 
and stability. 


Moderate 
strength and 
stability. 


Low strength 
and 
stability. 
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Tape 8.—Engineering interpretations 


Suitability of soil material Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting 
for— engineering practices 
Suitability 
Soil series and map for winter 
symbol grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel Highway location 
subgrade 
Prentiss (PrA, PrB2)_____ Poor..---22.- Fair. os.565_ Good___-__- Surface layer | Unsuitable______ Seepage in cuts above 
good. fragipan; perched 
water table. 
Ruston (RFA, RfB, RfB2, | Good__.._____ Fair__. 2 12 Good__..-.-- Surface layer | In places No limitation____.____ 
RfC, RfC2, RFD, good. underlain by 
RiD2, RfE, RsC3, sand and 
RsD3). gravel at a 
depth of 5 
to 6 feet. 
Savannah (SbA, SbB, Poor_.___.__- Fair_....____ Good.-_.-__- Surface layer | Unsuitable.____-_ Seepage in cuts above 
SbB2, SbC2). good. fragipan. 
Sequatchie (Sc)___._ 2 _ Fair_oo2 2 __ Poor; fair Fait esceved! Surface layer | Unsuitable. _____ Seasonally high water 
below a good. table at a depth of 
depth of 6 to 8 feet. 
2% feet. 
Shubuta (SfB2, SFC, Poor_._._____ Poor. -._.__.. Fair to poor._.| Poor_..______ Unsuitable... ._- Seepage in cuts; sus- 
SfC2, SfD, SfD2), ceptible to sliding. 
Stendal soils, local Poor__.-_____ Fair... 2-2 _ Fair to good__| Fair to a Unsuitable__.__. Gradeline 1 to 2 feet 
alluvium (Sn). depth of 1 above seasonally 
foot. high water table. 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Septic tanks ! 


Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Irrigation 


Fragipan at a 
depth of 20 
to 30 inches. 


Moderate to 
rapid per- 
meability. 


Fragipan at a 
depth of 20 
to 30 inches; 
seasonally 
high, perched 
water table. 


Moderate 
permeability. 


Moderate to 
slow permea- 
bility. 


Seasonally high 
water table 
at a depth of 
12 inches to 
1% feet; 
receives seep- 
age water. 


Slopes of 0 to 6 per- 
cent; low water- 
holding capacity ; 
moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability to 
fragipan; slow 
permeability in 
fragipan. 


Slopes of 0 to 25 per- 
cent; low water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate to rapid 
intake rate. 


Slopes of 0 to 10 per- 
cent; low water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability to 
fragipan; slow 
permeability in 
fragipan. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent; moderate 
intake rate; 
moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate 
permeability. 


Slopes of 2 to 15 per- 
cent; moderate 
intake rate; mod- 
erate to slow per- 
meability; poor 
agricultural soil. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent; moderate 
water-holding ca- 
pacity; moderate 
permeability; mod- 
erate to rapid in- 
take rate; receives 
seepage water. 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Not needed.---_- 


Not needed. __-- 


Not needed_--_-- 


Not needed_-.-- 


Not needed__.-- 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
moderate 
permeability ; 
receives 
seepage 
water. 


Waterways 


Moderate 
erodibility ; 
fragipan at a 
depth of 20 
to 30 inches; 
vegetation 
easily estab- 
lished; low 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate 
erodibility ; 
deep cave- 
type gullies; 
vegetation 
easily estab- 
lished; low 
water-holding 
capacity; 
needs little 
shaping. 


Moderate 
erodibility ; 
fragipan at a 
depth of 20 
to 30 inches; 
vegetation 
easily estab- 
lished; low 
water-holding 
capacity ; 
needs little 
shaping. 


Moderate 
erodibility ; 
moderate 
water-holding 
capacity ; 
vegetation 
easily estab- 
lished; needs 
shaping in 
most places. 


High erodi- 
bility; diffi- 
cult to estab- 
lish cover of 
vegetation. 


Not needed___-_ 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Moderate 
erodibility. 


Moderate 
erodibility. 


Moderate 
erodibility. 


Moderate 
erodibility. 


High erodi- 
bility ; mod- 


erate to slow 
permeability ; 
poor agricul- 


tural soil. 


Not needed_-__- 


Reservoir area 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


Rapid rate of 
seepage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage, 


Moderate rate 
of seepage. 


Slow rate of 
seepage. 


.| Slow rate of 


seepage. 


Farm ponds 


Embankment 


High strength 
and stability. 


High strength 
and stability. 


High strength 
and stability. 


Moderate 
strength and 
stability. 


Low strength 
and stability. 


Low strength 
and stability. 
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Taste 8.—Lngineering interpretations 


Suitability of soil material Suitability as source of — Soil features affecting 
for— engineering practices 
Suitability 
Soil series and map for winter 
symbol grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel Highway location 
subgrade 
Stough (StA)__.--- 22 -LL Unsuitable_.._| Poor....._.__ Fair__ 2.2. Surface layer | Unsuitable... Locate gradeline 1 to 
fair. 2 feet above high 
water mark, 
Townley (TmB2, TmC, Fair to poor_..| Poor_..____-- Fair to good_-} Poor; plastic | Unsuitable__.___ Underlain by shale at 
TmC2, TmD2, TnB3, and shallow a depth of 15 to 36 
TnC3, TnD3), over bed- inches. 
rock. 
Tyler (ly) ef teooc ele Unsuitable.___| Fair to poor___| Good_______- Fair-_-.__.. Unsuitable______ Locate gradeline 1 to 
2 feet above high 
water mark. 


1 Generally, soils subject to overflow and those slowly or very slowly permeable are not suitable as fields for septic tanks, 


Engineering Classification Systems 


Agricultural scientists of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) classify soils according to texture. Their 
system is the textural classification used by the Soil Con- 
servation Service in soil surveys. In some ways this sys- 
tem of naming textural classes is comparable to the two 
systems used by engineers for classifying soils; that is, 
the system of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASHO) and the Unified system. Following is 
a description of the classification systems used by 
engineers, 

AASHO Classification System-—Most highway engi- 
neers classify soil materials m accordance with the system 
approved by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASHO) (2). In this system soil materials 
are classified in seven principal cps The groups range 
from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high bearing 
capacity, to A~T, consisting of clay soils having low 
strength and stability when wet. In table 7 these groups 
are estimated for each soil in the county. 

Within each group, the relative engineering value of 
the soil material is indicated by a group index number. 


Group index numbers range from 0 for the best material 
to 20 for the poorest. The group index number is shown 
in parentheses following the AASHO classification in the 
next to last column in table 6. Since test data are not 
available for all the soils of the county, the group classi- 
fications given in table 7 are estimated and the group index 
is not given. 

Unified Classification System—Some engineers prefer 
to use the Unified soil classification system (//). In this 


system soil materials are identified as coarse grained (eight 


classes), fine grained (six classes), and highly organic. 
The classification of each sample tested, according to the 
Unified system, is given in the last column of table 6. 


Engineering Test Data 


To help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes, 
samples from 18 soil profiles that represent 7 extensive 
soil series in the county were tested in accordance with 
standard procedures (2,9). The results of the tests are 
given in table 6. All samples were obtained at a depth 
of less than 6 feet. Therefore, the test data may not be 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 
Farm ponds 
Septic tanks ! Trigation Agricultural Waterways Terraces and 
drainage diversions 
Reservoir area Embankment 

High water Slopes of 0 to 2 per- Fragipan at a Not needed_---_- Not needed.___- Slow rate of Moderate 
table; subject cent; high water depth of 16 seepage. strength and 
to occasional table; moderate in- to 30 inches; stability. 
overflow. take rate; moder- high water 

ate to slow per- table; moder- 
meability; subject ate to slow 
to occasional permeability ; 
flooding. subject to 
occasional 
flooding; out- 
lets difficult 
to establish. 

Moderate to Low water-holding Not needed. ---- High erodi- High erodi- Slow rate of Moderate 
slow permea- capacity; moderate bility; vege- bility; shale seepage, strength and 
bility; shale intake rate; mod- tation easily at a depth of stability. 
at a depth of erate to slow established ; 15 to 36 | 
15 to 36 permeability. shale at a inches. | 
inches. depth of 15 

to 36 inches. 

High water Slopes of 0 to 2 per- Fragipan at a Not needed_---- Not needed___.-) Slow rate of Moderate 
table; subject cent; high water depth of 15 seepage. strength and 
to occasional table; moderate in- to 30 inches; stability. 
overflow; a take rate; moder- high water 
fragipan is at ate to slow per- table; mod- 

a depth of 15 meability; subject erate to slow 
to 30 inches. to occasional flood- permeability ; 
‘ ing; somewhat subject to 
poorly drained. occasional 
overflow. 


adequate for estimating the characteristics of soil material 
where a deep cut has to be made. 

The engineering soil classifications given in table 6 are 
based on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by 
tests to determine the liquid limits and plastic limits. 
Mechanical analyses were made by combined sieve and 
hydrometer methods. The percentages of clay obtained 
by the hydrometer method should not be used in naming 
textural classes of soils. 

The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a very 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a 
plastic state. As the moisture content is further increased, 
the material changes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plastic limit is the moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a semisolid to a plastic state. The 
liquid limit is the moisture content at which the material 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity index 
is the numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture con- 
tent within which a soil material is in a plastic condition. 


Table 6 also gives compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture contents, assuming that the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the optimum mois- 
ture content is reached. After that, the density decreases 
with increase in moisture content. The highest dry den- 
sity obtained in the compaction test is termed “maximum 
dry density.” Moisture-density data are important in 
earthwork, for as a rule, optimum stability is obtained if 
the soil is compacted to about the maximum dry density 
when it is at approximately the optimum moisture content. 


Engineering Interpretations of the Soils 


Table 7 gives the USDA texture and the estimated 
Unified and AASHO classifications of the soil material 
in significant layers of a modal profile for each series. 
The texture (grain size) of the material in one layer may 
vary considerably from that in another layer of the same 
soil. Because the engineering classifications given in this 
table are for a modal profile, they may not apply to all the 
soils in the series. 
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The estimated permeability of the soil material in each 
important layer is also given in table 7. It is an estimate 
of the probable rate of water percolation through soil ma- 
terial that is not compacted. The rate is expressed in 
inches per hour. 

The column that shows available water capacity indi- 
cates the amount of capillary water in the soil when that 
soil is wet to field capacity. The amount of water indi- 
cated will wet the soil material described to a depth of 1 
inch without deeper percolation if the soil is air dry. 

The shrink-swell potential indicates the volume change 
of the soil material to be expected when the content of 
moisture changes. It is estimated primarily on the basis 
of the amount and type of clay present. In general, soils 
classified as CH and A-7 have high shrink-swell potential. 
Clean sands and gravels (single grain) and soil material 
containing only a small amount of nonplastic or slightly 
plastic fines, as well as most other nonplastic or slightly 
plastic soil material, have low shrink-swell potential. 

Table 8 rates the soils according to their suitability for 
winter grading. Bedrock near the surface in some areas 
and the gravelly or sandy underlying material in other 
areas permit the construction of highways in winter, pro- 
vided the compaction standards of the soil material can 
be maintained. 

The suitability of the soils for road subgrade is also 
rated in table 8. The subsoil of the Boswell, Cuthbert, 
Leaf, and Shubuta soils is high in clay and has high 
shrink-swell potential upon wetting and drying. There- 
fore, material from these soils is not suitable as subgrade 
for roads. If such material is used, contraction and ex- 
pansion could cause the pavement to warp and crack. 
These clayey soils can be used in fill areas if they are cov- 
ered by a thick layer of foundation material that has low 
shrink-swell potential. The sandy loams, loamy sands, 
gravelly sandy loams, and sand and gravel of the Tusca- 
loosa formation, on the other hand, are excellent for foun- 
dations and for subgrade for roads because the soil mate- 
rial has low shrink-swell potential. 

The ratings given for suitability as a source of topsoil 
indicate whether the soil material is suitable for promot- 
ing the growth of plants on embankments, slopes, and 
ditches along highways. Topsoil should be fertile. It 
should also be free of stones and large pebbles. 

. Most of the soils are unsuitable as a source of sand or 
gravel. The Guin soils, however, contain material that 
is good for road construction. A few other soils have 
gravel below a depth of 5 feet. 

Rock land and the Montevallo and Townley soils are 
shallow over bedrock. Therefore, considerable rock may 
have to be excavated when roads are built across these 
soils. Seepage occurs in cuts, and there is danger of slides 
where deep cuts are made in the Montevallo, Townley, and 
other soils that are underlain by thinly bedded ‘shale. 
Bedrock is not a problem in the Coastal Plain areas of the 
county, because it is generally at a great depth. The 
Coastal Plain sediments are weakly consolidated, and they 
make a good foundation for roads. 

Many of the soils have a perched water table during 
part of the year. This may result in a decrease in the 
bearing capacity of the foundation soil below the pave- 
ment and may cause deterioration of the pavement. There- 
fore, it is necessary to determine if interceptor ditches and 
underdrains are needed to control excess water. 


Seepage in the back slopes of cuts is a problem where 
the soils have a fragipan or where they contain impervious 
strata of clay or clayey material. “This may result in 
slumping or sliding of the overlying material. Slides 
are likely to occur when deep cuts are made in the Cuth- 
bert, Boswell, and Shubuta soils (fig. 24) and in other 
soils where permeable soil material is underlain by an im- 
permeable layer. 

The low bottom lands are flooded each year. A. con- 
tinuous embankment is required to keep highways con- 
structed in such areas above the level reached by high 
water. In most places suitable material for use in these 
embankments may be obtained from the nearby terraces 
and. uplands. 

In some low, wet areas where the soil material is high 
in organic matter, it may be necessary to undercut and 
then backfill. This prevents settling or shrinkage that 
will cause the pavement to warp or crack. 


Suitability of the Soils for Septic Tanks 


Septic tanks are used for sewage disposal in rural areas. 
Features that affect the suitability of the soils for septic 
tanks and disposal fields are given in table 8. 

The absorptive capacity of the soils determines how long 
a private sewage disposal system will work and how well 
it will work (3). The effluent from septic tanks must be 
absorbed and filtered by the soils. This filtering process 
removes odors, prevents contamination of the ground 
water, and prevents the concentration of unfiltered effluent 
that may reach the surface. Improperly filtered effluent 
that reaches the surface causes offensive odors, provides 
a breeding ground for flies, and spreads disease. 

Poorly drained soils are saturated with water during 
wet weather. At times, for long periods after a heavy 


Figure 24.—An area where a slide has occurred in Ruston-Cuthbert 

association, 15 to 50 percent slopes. Slipping and sliding of the 

soil material are major problems in building and maintaining 
roads in Fayette County. 
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rain, no available space is left in the soils for absorption 
of the effluent from septic tanks. In poorly drained soils, 
a filter field that functions well during dry weather may 
fail to function during wet weather. 

Where a layer of soil material that has a very slow ab- 
sorption rate is near the surface, the effluent from the septic 
tank is likely to rise to the surface, even during dry pe- 
riods. During wet weather, the filter field is usually boggy. 

Other filter fields for septic tanks have failed where the 
area, is too steep, the water table is seasonally high, the soil 
is shallow over bedrock, a cemented layer of soil material 
is near the surface, or the area is flooded occasionally by 
water from a nearby stream. 

Following are some of the more important things to keep 
in mind in selecting a site for a septic tank: 


1. The permeability of the soil ought to be moderate to 
rapid. 

2. The level of the ground water should be at least 4 
feet below the surface during the wettest season. 

3. Rock formations or other layers of impervious mate- 
‘rial should be at a depth of more than 4 feet. 

4, The slope of the ground surface is not of great im- 
portance, but it ought to be less than 10 percent. 

5. Distance to a stream or other bodies of water ought 

to be at least 50 feet. 

6. A filter field should not be installed in soils that are 

subject to flooding. 


Soil Conservation Engineering 


In the following paragraphs are discussed drainage, ter- 
racing, and farm ponds—major practices used in conser- 
vation engineering in this county to protect and improve 
the soils. Also discussed briefly is irrigation. If one of 
these practices is planned, a local representative of the Soil 
Conservation District should be consulted. It will help 
also to study the engineering properties of the soils as de- 
scribed in tables 7 and 8. 

Drainage —A. good. drainage system is essential if the 
soils of bottom lands are to be used effectively. Much has 
been. done to improve the drainage in the county, but addi- 
tional drainage systems are needed. The drainage system 
must be maintained if it is to operate efficiently. 

An adequate outlet is an essential part of the drainage 
system. In some areas creeks and rivers provide suitable 
outlets, but ditches must be constructed in other areas. 
The present outlets may need to be deepened and cleared 
of brush and other vegetation to assure proper drainage. 

Secondary drainage ditches are also an important part 
of the drainage system. They generally have a flat bot- 
tom, a minimum depth of 214 an and a minimum side 
slope of 114:1. These ditches carry water from V-type 
and W-type ditches to an outlet. 

V-type and W-type ditches serve as field drains and carry 
surface water to the secondary drainage ditches. They 
generally have a minimum depth of 1 foot and a minimum 
side slope of 3:1. V-type and W-type ditches are easily 
maintained, and they can be crossed by farm machinery. 
V-type ditches are normally used in well-defined draws. 
W-type ditches are constructed on broad flats and should 
follow the natural drainage pattern. They consist of two 
parallel channels with the spoil spread between the chan- 
nels. The ridge of the spoil can be used as a field road. 


Diversion ditches are used to intercept seepage water at 
or near the base of slopes. They also protect low areas 
from runoff from surrounding areas by diverting the water 
into a suitable outlet. 

Terracing.—Terraces are needed on gently sloping to 
moderately steep areas that are cultivated. The terrace 
system needs to be planned and laid out-so that the normal 
operation of farm equipment will be facilitated and so that 
the terrace can be maintained. Drainage back of the ter- 
race should be from the ridgetop to field borders or draws 
that are protected by vegetation. The outlet should be 
established before the terraces are installed. 

If a terrace system that will be effective is to be laid out 
and constructed, the area must first be smoothed. This is 
done by removing hedgerows, old terraces, and other ob- 
structions. A system of parallel terraces can be used if 
the topography is uniform. Parallel terraces permit bet- 
ter row alinement and more efficient operation of modern 
farm machinery than other types. 

Farm ponds—On many farms, ponds are needed for 
watering livestock and for helping provide more efficient 

razing in the present pastures. The ponds are valuable 

or fishing and recreation. They also provide an emer- 
gency supply of water for the farmstead. A suitable pond 
can be constructed by impounding water in a natural draw, 
by using earthfill embankments, or by excavating a pit or 
dugout pond. Generally, a pit or dugout pond is con- 
structed in wet areas that are nearly flat. Ponds hold 
water satisfactorily in most places in the county. How- 
ever, an area in the northwestern part of the county and a 
small area near Berry are not suitable for ponds, In- 
vestigation of the proposed site is needed wherever a pond 
is to be constructed. 

Irrigation —Features that affect the suitability of the 
soils for irrigation are given in table 8. For the soils suit- 
able for irrigation, the best irrigation system to use is indi- 
cated under the capability units in the section “Manage- 
ment by Capablity Units.’ 


Genesis, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


Soil is a function of plant and animal life, climate, 
parent material, topography, and time. The nature of 
the soil at any point on the earth depends upon the com- 
bination of the five major soil-forming factors at that 
point. All five of these factors come into play in the 
genesis of every soil. The relative importance of each 
differs from place to place; sometimes one factor is more 
important, and sometimes another. 

Climate and vegetation are the active factors of soil 
genesis. They act on the parent material and change it 
to a natural body that has definite soil characteristics. 
The effects of climate and vegetation on the parent material 
are conditioned by the topography, or relief. Relief af- 
fects surface drainage, the amount of water that perco- 
lates through the soil, the rate of erosion, and the kind of 
vegetation that grows on the soil. The nature of the 
parent material also affects the kind of soil profile that 
is formed. Time is needed for changing the parent mate- 
rial into a soil. Normally, a long interval is required for 
the development of distinct soil horizons. 
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The factors of soil genesis are so closely related in their 
effects on the soil that few generalizations can be made 
regarding the effect of any one factor acting alone. The 
interrelationship of the factors is so complex that many 
of the processes that take place in the development of soils 
are unknown. 

Parent materiat—Parent material is the unconsolidated 
mass from which a soil develops. It is largely responsi- 
ble for the chemical and mineralogical composition of 
soils. The parent materials of the soils in this county are 
of three main kinds: (1) material that is residual from 
the weathering of rocks in place; (2) material that is 
residual from the weathering of unconsolidated beds of 
sands, silts, and clays of the Coastal Plain; and (3) ma- 
terial transported by water or gravity and laid down as 
unconsolidated deposits of clay, silt, and sand. The ma- 
terial in the first two classes is related directly to the un- 
derlying material from which the soils formed. The ma- 
terial in the third class is related to the soils from which it 
washed or rolled, but not necessarily to the underlying 
material in the place where it is deposited. 

The parent material that weathered in place consists of 
residuum from consolidated sedimentary rocks of the Ap- 
palachian Plateau and from unconsolidated beds of sands, 
silts, and clays of the Coastal Plain. In the eastern one- 
third of the county, the bedrock is mainly shale, but the 
shale is interbedded with sandstone in places. In the west- 
ern two-thirds of the county, the underlying material con- 
sists of thick beds of marine deposits of acid sand, silE, 
and clay estimated to be 1,000 feet thick (7). The line 
of demarcation between the areas of shale and sand- 
stone and the areas of marine deposits is not clear in all 
places. This is because Coastal Plain deposits overlie ma- 
terial weathered from sandstone and shale in places. Also, 
there are small, isolated areas of Coastal Plain deposits 
on some of the high ridgetops in the eastern one-third of 
the county. 

The soils along the larger streams in the county formed 
in alluvium and in other material that has been trans- 
ported and deposited by streams. Much of this alluvial 
material weathered from rocks of the nearby uplands, but 
some of it weathered from sandstone and shale or from 
sedimentary deposits of sand, silt, and clay of the uplands 
to the north. The soils on first bottoms have a weakly 
developed profile; they are still receiving new soil mate- 
rial. In contrast, soils on the older and slightly higher 
terraces and benches have been in place long enough for 
distinct horizons to have developed. Soils formed in old 
colluvium on foot slopes have also been in place long 
enough for distinct horizons to have developed. Along 
drainagoways throughout the uplands are narrow strips of 
local alluvium that has not been modified by soil-forming 
processes. 

Climate.—Climate as a genetic factor affects the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological relationships in the soil, pri- 
marily through the influence of precipitation and tem- 
perature. Water dissolves minerals, supports biological 
activity, and transports minerals and organic residue 
through the soil profile. The amount of water that ac- 
tually percolates through the soil over a broad area de- 
pends mainly upon the amount and intensity of rainfall, 
on the relative humidity, and on the length of the frost- 
free period. The rate of downward percolation is also 
affected by the physiographic position and permeability 


of the soils. Temperature influences the kinds and growth 
of plants and animals in and on the soils and the speed 
of physical and chemical reaction in the soils. Variations 
in the microclimate cause certain characteristics of the 
soils to differ from those of soils developed under the 
prevailing macroclimate. 

This county has a temperate climate. The summers are 
usually long, and there are relatively few breaks in the 
heat during midsummer. From June 1 through Septem- 
ber 30, the average daily maximum temperature is 90°, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 64°. The 
winters are fairly short. Some are mild, but others are 
cold. The soils are frozen for only a short period at a 
time; therefore, freezing and thawing have had little ef- 
fect on weathering and on soil-forming processes in this 
county. The average length of the growing season is 210 
days. The latest frost in spring occurs about March 25, 
and the first frost in fall oceurs about October 25. 

The average annual rainfall is 53 inches. The rainfall 
is well distributed throughout the year. The soils are 
moist and are subject to leaching during a large part of 
the year. As water moves through the profile, much of 
the soluble material is carried with it. Also, soil colloids 
are translocated in the soil by the movement of water. 

Plant and animal life-—Trees, grass, earthworms, micro- 
organisms, and other forms of plant and animal life on 
and in the soils are active in the formation of soils. The 
kinds and numbers of plants and animals that live on and 
in the soil are determined largely by the climate, but to 
varying degrees, by the kind of parent material and relief 
and by the age of the soil. 

Micro-organisms are indispensable in the development 
of soils. Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms aid 
in weathering rock and in decomposing organic matter. 
The larger plants serve to alter the microclimate of the 
soils, to supply organic matter, and to transfer elements 
from the subsoil to the surface layer. 

Not much is known about the fungi and micro-orga- 
nisms in the soils of this county, except that they are large- 
ly confined to the uppermost few inches of soil material. 
Earthworms and other small invertebrates are most active 
in the surface layer, where they carry on a slow but 
continual cycle of soil mixing. 

The native vegetation in the county was deciduous for- 
est, which stimulated leaching and accelerated the develop- 
ment of soils, The dominant hardwoods on the ridge- 
tops and side slopes were oak and hickory. Yellow-poplar, 
sweetgum, white oak, white ash, white hickory, and red 
maple grew in the draws. Loblolly and shortleaf pine 
were the dominant species of pine in the western two- 
thirds of the county, and loblolly and Virginia pine were 
the main species of pine in the eastern one-third of the 
county. 

On the well-drained bottom lands, the dominant trees 
were river birch, red oak, white oak, white ash, loblolly 
pine, hackberry, red maple, and sycamore. The common 
trees on areas of poorly drained bottom lands were sweet- 
gum, red maple, green ash, willow, water oak, willow oak, 
sweetbay, and swamp red oak. Tupelo gum and swamp 
blackgum grew in areas where water stood on the surface 
most of the year. 

Man’s activities as a soil-forming factor are many sided. 
In his agricultural endeavors he effectively modifies the 
vegetational environment brought about by plants, by fer- 
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tilizing the soils and by cultivating and harvesting the 
crops. As man changes the cover of growing plants, 
erosion may be accelerated. This, in turn, may modify 
the texture of the surface layer and change the tilth of 
the soils. 

Topography.—The topography of the county is deter- 
mined largely by the underlying bedrock, the geologic 
history of the region, and the effect. of dissection by 
streams. Topography influences the formation of soils 
through its effect on moisture relations, erosion, temper- 
ature, and the cover of growing plants. On steep slopes 
rainfall runs off faster than in nearly level areas. There- 
fore, less water soaks into the soils, and there is less 
leaching. The hazard of erosion becomes greater as the 
slope increases, The influence of topography is modified 
by the other four soil-forming factors. 

The slopes in Fayette County range from 0 to 50 per- 
cent. The Enders, Greenville, Hanceville, and most of 
the Ruston soils mapped in this county have slopes of less 
than 15 percent, and they have a deep, well-expressed pro- 
file. In the steeper areas the effects of topography tend 
to cause geologic removal of the soil matertal about as 
fast as the material accumulates, and many of the steeper 
soils, such as the Montevallo and Cuthbert, have a thin, 
weakly expressed profile. In contrast, the topography of 
the flat stream valleys has caused the deep soils to form 
in soil material deposited by slow-moving floodwaters. 

Time—tTime is required for the formation of soils. 
The length of time needed for the development of a 
profile depends on the kind of parent material and on 
many other factors. Fine-textured parent material devel- 
ops into a soil more slowly than coarse-textured parent 
material. Generally, less time is needed for a soil to 
develop in a humid, warm region where the vegetation 
is luxuriant than in a dry or cold region where the vege- 
tation is scanty. 

The age of the soils of this county ranges from young 
for soils that have little or no profile development to old 
for soils that have a thick, well-developed profile. A soil 
is considered young or immature if it does not have a 
profile with well-developed, genetically related horizons. 
Young soils have some characteristics of their parent ma- 
terial. In this county the young soils are on first bottoms 
and on steep hillsides. The soils of the Ochlockonee, Iuka, 
and Bibb series are examples of young soils formed in 
alluvium on first bottoms. In these soils the soil material 
has been in place for only a short time. It has not been 
changed enough by the soil-forming factors for a profile 
with well-defined, genetically related horizons te form. 
In places soil material is still being deposited on these 
soils. 

The soils of the Montevallo series are examples of young 
soils formed on steep hillsides. The Montevallo soils do 
not have genetically related horizons, because the soil 
material is removed by geologic erosion about as fast as 
it accumulates. 

A mature, or old, soil is considered to have reached 
equilibrium with its environment. It has a well-developed 
profile with genetically related horizons. The soil ma- 
terial in mature soils bears little resemblance to the ma- 
terial in which the soils formed. Such mature soils are 
the Enders, Hanceville, and Greenville, which are nearly 


level to moderately steep and are mainly on uplands and 
high stream terraces. 


Classification of Soils 


Soils may be classified in different ways to bring out 
their relationship to one another. The categories of classi- 
fication commonly used in the field are soil series and soil 
type. These categories are defined in the section “How 
This Soil Survey Was Made.” 

Soil series are grouped into higher categories called 
soil orders and great soil groups. A1l three soil orders— 
zonal, intrazonal, and azonal—are represented in this 
county. 

The soils in the zonal order have well-developed pro- 
file characteristics that reflect. the influence of the active 
factors of soil formation—climate and plant and animal 
life, chiefly vegetation. In this county the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils and the Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils are 
in the zonal order. 

The soils of the intrazonal order have more or less well- 
developed soil characteristics that reflect the dominating 
influence of some local factor of relief or parent material 
over the normal effect of climate and vegetation. The 
intrazonal soils in this county are members of the Planosol 
and Low-Humie Gley great soil groups. They are nearly 
level and are somewhat poorly drained or poorly drained. 
They formed on uplands, on stream terraces, and on first 
bottoms. 

The soils in the azonal order do not have a well- 
developed B horizon; their youth, parent material, or re- 
lief have prevented the development of definite profile 
characteristics. The azonal soils in this county are mem- 
bers of the Alluvial, Lithosol, and Regosol great soil 
groups. 

The soils of a few soil series in this county have some 
characteristics of two great soil groups. These soils are 
grouped with the great soil group they most nearly re- 
semble and are classified as intergrading toward the other 
great soil group, For example, soils of the Alluvial great 
soil group that have some characteristics of soils in the 
Low-Humic Gley great soil group, such as excessive wet- 
ness, are classified as Alluvial soils intergrading toward 
the Low-Humic Gley soils. : 

Table 9 lists the soil series by soil orders and great soil 
groups and gives some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the soils in each series. A detailed description of a 


typical profile is given for each series under the discussion 
of the great soil groups. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are a group of soils that 
have a thin, O2 horizon of litter and acid humus; a thin 
organic-mineral Al horizon; a thicker, light-colored, 
leached A2 horizon; a thick, red, yellowish-red, or yel- 
lowish-brown, more clayey B horizon; and_ relatively 
sandy, more or less siliceous parent material. Coarse, 
reticulate streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and 
light gray are characteristic of the deep horizons where 
the parent material is thick: 

In this county most of the soils of this great soil group 
have been cultivated. The Al and A2-horizons have been 
mixed in tillage, and the light-colored, leached A2 horizon 
is no longer evident. Most of these soils are well drained. 
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TaxiE 9.—Classification of the soil series by higher categories 


Zona Sorus 


Great soil group and 
soil series 


Brief profile description 1 


Position 


Drainage class 


Slope 
range 


Parent material 


Degree of 
profile 
develop- 
ment ? 


A. Red-Yellow Podzolic 


Red- Yellow Podzolic 
soils that have a 
fragipan: 

Leadvale__..__ 


Savannah____-_ 


Red- Yellow Podzo- 
lic soils inter- 
rading toward 
Tithosols: 
Townley______ 


Red- Yellow Podzo- 
lic soils inter- 
grading toward 
Alluvial soils: 

Sequatchie_____ 


See footnotes at end ef table. 


Brown to dark-brown 
fine sandy loam over 
red, tough, sticky and 
plastic clay. 

Dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam over yellow- 
ish-red, firm silty clay 
or clay. 

Brown loam over red, 
firm silty clay. 


Brown fine sandy loam 
over yellowish-red, 
friable sandy clay 
Joan. 

Brown fine sandy loam 
over red silty clay that 
is underlain by mottled 
red and brown clay. 


Brown fine sandy loam 
over a fragipan of 
yellowish-brown, fri- 
able silt loam at a 
depth of 18 to 30 
inches. 

Brown to dark-brown fine 
sandy loam over a 
fragipan of red, friable 
loam at a depth of 22 
to 32 inches. 

Dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam over yel- 
lowish-brown sandy 
clay loam; a fragipan 
is at a depth of 20 to 
30 inches. 

Dark grayish-brown loam 
over yellowish-brown, 
friable loam; a fragi- 
pan is at a depth of 
20 to 30 inches, 


Brown loam over red 
silty clay that is under- 
lain by yellowish- 
brown silty clay. 
mottled with pale 
brown; shale bedrock 
is at a depth of 26 
inches. 


Brown to dark-brown 
loam over brown or 
dark-brown, friable 
silty clay loam. 


; Uplands________ 


i Uplands.__..___ 


Toe slopes______ 


Uplands_____-__ 


Stream terraces_- 


Uplands__.-___- 


Uplands___..___- 


Stream terraces__ 


Moderately 
well drained. 


Moderately 
well drained. 


Well drained___. 


Well drained____ 


Moderately 
well drained 
or well 
drained. 


Moderately 
well drained. 


Moderately well 
drained to 
well drained. 


Moderately 
well drained 


Moderately 
well drained. 


Well drained. _-_. 


Well drained.__- 


Percent 


2-15 


6-50 


2-15 


0-25 


2-15 


2-6 


2-15 


0-10 


0-10 


2-15 


0-6 


Beds of acid clay 
and sandy clay 
of the Coastal 
Plain. 

Beds of acid sand, 
silt, or clay of the 
Coastal Plain. 


Residuum from 
shale and sand- 
stone. 

Marine deposits con- 
sisting of acid 
sandy loam or 
loamy sand. 

Marine deposits 
consisting of thick 
beds of acid sand, 
silt, or clay. 


Old local alluvium 
and colluvium on 
toe slopes of shale 
and sandstone. 


Marine deposits con- 
sisting of beds of 
acid sandy loam 
or sandy clay. 


Old general alluvium 
from soils of the 
Coastal Plain 
uplands. 


Marine deposits con- 
sisting of beds of 
acid sand, sandy 
loam, or sandy 
clay. 


Residuum from 
shale that is inter- 
bedded with sand- 
stone in places. 


Old general alluvium 
washed from soils 
derived from sand- 
stone and shale. 


Strong. 


Medium. 


Strong. 


Medium. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Medium. 


Medium. 
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Taser 9.—Classification of the soil series by higher categories—Continued 


Great soil group and 
soil series 


Brief profile description ! 


A. Red- Yellow Podzo- 
lic soils inter- 
grading toward 
Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils: 

Magnolia_-_-_.- 


B. Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils: 
Greenville_____ 


Hanceville._ -__ 


Brown loam over red to 
dark-red, firm sandy 
clay. 


Dark reddish-brown 
loam over dark-red, 
friable clay loam. 


Dark reddish-brown, 
loam over dark-red, 
friable clay loam. 


Zon au Sorts—Continued 


A. Planosols that have a 
fragipan: 
Mashulaville. -- 


Pheba___------ 


B. Planosols that have a 
ca 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Very dark gray loam 
over gray fine sandy 
loam with yellowish- 
brown mottles; a fragi- 
pan is at a depth of 
14 inches. 

Light olive-brown loam 
over light yellowish- 
brown loam with 
brown and gray mot- 
tles; a fragipan is ata 
depth of 20 inches. 

Brown loam over light 
olive-brown clay loam 
mottled with yellowish 
brown and gray; a 
fragipan is at a depth 
of 14 to 24 inches. 

Brown loam over yel- 
lowish-brown silt loam 
mottled with light 
gray and pale brown; 
a fragipan is at a 
depth of 22 inches. 


Light brownish-gray silt 
loam and silty clay 
loam mottled with 
brown over light-gray 
silty clay; a claypan 
is at a depth of 36 
inches. 
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Degree of 
Position Drainage class Slope Parent material profile 
range develop- 
ment ? 
Percent 
Uplands-___-_---- Well drained____ 2-10 | Marine deposits con- | Strong. 
sisting of beds of 
acid sandy clay 
loam and sandy 
clay. 
Uplands-__-_..-.- Well drained___- 0-15 | Marine deposits Medium. 
consisting of beds 
of acid sandy clay 
loam or sandy clay. 
Uplands.__._._- Well drained__-_. 2-10 | Residuum from Medium. 
sandstone and 
shale. 
InTRAZONAL Sorts 
Uplands- _------ Poorly drained _- 0-2 Marine deposits Medium. 
consisting of beds 
of acid silty clay 
loam. 
Uplands-__._---- Somewhat 0-2 | Marine deposits Strong. 
poorly consisting of beds 
drained. of acid silt loam, 
clay loam, and 
sandy loam. 
Stream terraces.| Somewhat 0-2 General alluvium Medium. 
poorly washed from soils 
drained. of the Coastal 
Plain. 
Stream terraces_; Somewhat 0-2 | General alluvium Strong. 
poorly washed from soils 
drained. derived from shale 
and sandstone. 
Stream terraces.| Poorly drained_.| 0-2 | General alluvium Strong. 


washed from soils 
of the Coastal 
Plain. 
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Tasin 9.—Classijication of the soil series by higher categories—Continued 


InTRazonaL Sorns—Continued 


Degree of 
Great soil group and Brief profile description 3 Position Drainage class Slope Parent material profile 
soil series range develop- 
ment ? 
Percent 
C. Low-Humiec Gley 
soils: 

Atkins. .__._ Gray silt loam over First bottoms___| Poorly drained_. 0-2 General alluvium Weak. 
mottled gray and dark washed from soils 
grayish-brown silt derived from sand- 
loam. stone and shale. 

Bibb__..-_-- Gray or dark-gray silt First bottoms___| Poorly drained_. 0-2 General alluvium Weak. 
loam mottled with red washed from soils 
and brown; underlain of the Coastal 
by light-gray or gray Plain uplands. 

Joam mottled with red 
and brown. 

Myatt___.-- Dark-brown silt loam Stream terraces_| Poorly drained__ 0-2 Old general allu- Medium, 
over mottled light-gray vium washed from 
or gray silt loam; soils of the 
underlain by light Coastal Plain. 
yellowish-brown fine 
sandy clay loam. 

AZONAL SOILS 
A. Alluvial soils: 

Tuka___-.-.-- Dark grayish-brown silt First bottoms__-_| Moderately 0-2 General alluvium Weak. 
loam over yellowish- well drained. washed from soils 
brown loam mottled of the Coastal 
with gray and light Plain uplands. 
brownish gray. 

Ochlockonee_} Brown to dark-brown First bottoms__.| Well drained_.__ 0-2 General alluvium Weak 
loam over dark-brown, washed from soils 
friable silt loam. of the Coastal 

Plain uplands. 

Philo... -.-.-. Brown to dark-brown First bottoms.._| Moderately well 0-2 General alluvium Weak 
loam over dark-brown drained. washed from soils 
silt loam; underlain by derived from sand- 
mottled gray and darx- | stone and shale. 
brown loam. 

Alluvial soils inter- 
grading toward 
Low-Humie Gley 
soils: 

Mantachie___-| Brown to dark-brown First bottoms.__| Somewhat 0-2 General alluvium Weak. 
fine sandy loam over poorly washed from soils 
gray silt loam with drained. of the Coastal 
yellowish-brown and Plain uplands. 
reddish-brown mottles. 

Stendal_____. Dark grayish-brown loam | First bottoms___| Somewhat 0-2 General alluvium Weak. 
over mottled dark poorly washed from soils 
grayish-brown, brown, drained. derived from shale 
and light brownish- and sandstone. 
gray silt loam. 

B.. Lithosols: 

Montevallo__! Yellowish-brown shaly Uplands________ Excessively 2-50 | Residuum from acid | Weak. 
silt loam over yellow- drained. shale. 
ish-brown shaly silty 
clay loam; more than 
75 percent is partly 
weathered shale; shale 
rock is at a depth of 
22 inches. 

C. Regosols: 
MIMsusccecs Brown gravelly sandy Uplands_______- Excessively 6-50 | Marine deposits Weak. 
loam over very pale drained. consisting of beds 


brown sand and 
gravel; 75 to 90 per- 
cent gravel. 


of sand and 
gravel, 


1 These descriptions arc of soil profiles that have not been affected materially by accelerated erosion. 
* As measured by the number of important genetic horizons and the degree of contrast between them. 
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The typical Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in this county 
are those of the Boswell, Cuthbert, Enders, Ruston, and 
Shubuta series. The Leadvale, Ora, Prentiss, and Savan- 
nah soils are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, but they have 
a fragipan. The Townley, Sequatchie, and Magnolia soils 
are also Red- Yellow Podzolic soils, but the Townley soils 
have some characteristics of Lithosols, the Sequatchie soils 
have some characteristics of Alluvial soils, and the Mag- 
nolia soils have some characteristics of Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils. 

Boswell series 


In the Boswell series are deep, moderately well drained 
soils on uplands of the Coastal Plain. These soils formed 
in thick beds of acid, fine-textured marine sediments. 

The Boswell soils occur with Ruston, Cuthbert, and 
Shubuta soils. They are much finer textured than the 
Ruston soils, and they are finer textured and more plastic 
than the Cuthbert and Shubuta soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Bos- 
well fine sandy loam in a wooded area that was formerly 
cultivated, 314 miles northwest of Newtonville (SW14 
SEY, sec. 18, T.178., R.138 W.) : 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; about 2 percent fragments of ironstone 
¥% to 1 inch in diameter; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 3 to 6 inches thick. 

B21t—4 to 8 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) to red (25YR 
4/6) silty clay or clay; moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; hard to very hard, sticky, 
and plastic; common fine roots; 2 to 3 percent frag- 
ments of ironstone 4 to % inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 0 to 6 inches 
thick. 

B22t—8 to 16 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; strong, medium, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; very 
sticky and plastic or very plastic; few fine roots; 
2 to 8 percent fragments of ironstone 4 to % inch in 
diameter; has thin clay films on the surfaces of peds; 
extremely acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 16 
inches thick. 

B3t—16 to 24 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay with many, fine and 
medium, distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; 
moderate, coarse, subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, very sticky, and plastic or very plastic; few fine 
roots; extremely acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 4 to 
20 inches thick. 

Ci—24 to 42 inches, mottled light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1), 
red (2.5YR 4/6), and pale-brown (10YR 6/3) clay; 
mottles are many, medium, and prominent; massive; 
very hard, very sticky, and plastic or very plastic; ex- 
tremely acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 40 
inches thick. 

C2—42 to 60 inches, dark-red (2.5Y¥YR 3/6 to 10R 3/6) clay 
with many, medium, prominent, light-gray to gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles; massive; extremely hard, very 
sticky, and very plastic; extremely acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 10 to 40 inches thick. 

C3—60 to 72 inches +, mottled light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1), 
brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), and red (10R 4/6) clay; 
massive; very hard, sticky, and plastic; extremely 
acid. 


The color of the surface layer in cultivated areas ranges 
from grayish brown to dark brown. In areas that have 
never been cleared, the color of the surface layer ranges 
from dark grayish brown to dark gray, but the color 
ranges to reddish brown in severely eroded areas. The 
color of the B2 horizons ranges from yellowish red to dark 
red, and the combined thickness of those horizons ranges 
from 6 to 16 inches. In places the lower B2 horizon is 
mottled with pale brown. In most places the texture of 
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that horizon is clay, but it ranges to silty clay and sandy 
clay. The mottles in the B3t horizon are distinct or prom- 
inent, and their color ranges from gray to brown. The 
color of the C3 horizon ranges from gray with yellowish- 
red and red mottles to red with gray mottles. 


Cuthbert series 


Shallow and moderately deep, moderately well drained 
soils on uplands of the Coastal Plain make up the Cuth- 
bert series. These soils formed in beds of marine clays, 
silty clays, and sandy clays that are highly stratified with 
lenses of sandy material. They have few to common, 
platy fragments of iron-crust rock, 1 to 2 inches thick and 
3 to 10 inches long, on the surface. Also on the surface 
are a few angular pebbles of quartz, 2 to 4 inches in 
diameter. 

The Cuthbert soils are gently sloping to steep and occur 
with the Ruston, Ora, and Shubuta soils. They have a 
thinner and finer textured B horizon than the Ruston and 
Ora soils, and they lack the fragipan that is typical of 
the Ora soils. The Cuthbert soils have a thinner and less 
reddish lower B horizon than the Shubuta soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of a 
Cuthbert soil in a moderately steep, wooded area, 14 mile 
south of Glen Allen (SHI4ZNW1,4 sec. 19, T. 13 S., R. 
11 W.): 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
common fragments of shale 4, to 1 inch in diameter; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—5 to 9 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; common fragments of iron-crust 
rock 1% inch to 2 inches in diameter; few dark-brown 
concretions 4g to 44 inch in diameter; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 2 to 8 inches thick. 

B2t—-9 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay or clay; 
moderate to strong, fine and medium, subangular and 
angular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few, 
medium, old root channels filled with soil material 
from the Ap horizon; clay films on the surfaces of 
peds; few angular fragments of iron-crust rock as 
much as 1 inch in diameter; few dark-brown concre- 
tions 4g to 4% inch in diameter; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 

B3t—18 to 24 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), pale-brown 
(10YR 6/3), light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4), and 
yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay or clay ; mottles are 
many, fine, and distinct; weak, coarse, angular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine and medium roots; few clay 
films on the surfaces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 

C1—24 to 41 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay or clay; many, 
fine and medium, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) and many, medium, faint mottles of light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2); massive; firm; common 
mica flakes; few fine and medium roots; few strong- 
brown concretions as much as 1 inch in diameter ; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 10 to 20 inches 
thick. 

IIC2—41 to 47 inches, layers of iron-crust rock that are Yg¢ to 
14 inch thick and are separated by thin lenses of sand, 
silt, and clay that are about 1 inch thick; the lenses 
are mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and gray (10YR 6/1) ; extremely acid; 
abrupt, wavy boundary. 0 to 10 inches thick. 

II1C3—47 to 72 inches +, gray (10YR 5/1 to 10YR 6/1) silt or 
silty clay with few strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) iron 
stains; thinly laminated; firm; common mica flakes; 
few fine roots; common iron stains between the thin, 
platy layers of silt or silty clay; very strongly acid. 
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In areas that have not been cultivated, the color of the 
Al horizon ranges from dark gray to dark grayish brown, 
and the thickness of that horizon ranges from 2 to 5 inches. 
The color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown to pale brown. The color of the B1 horizon ranges 
from yellowish brown or strong brown to red, and the 
texture of that horizon ranges from loam to silty clay loam. 
The B1 horizon is not present in all profiles. The color of 
the B2t horizon ranges from strong brown to red, and the 
texture of that horizon ranges from clay loam to clay. In 
places the lower part of the B2t horizon is mottled. The 
color of the B3t horizon ranges from strong brown to yel- 
lowish red mottled with gray or with gray and brown. 
The texture of that horizon ranges from silty clay loam to 
clay. The Bat horizon is not present in all profiles. The 
C horizon ranges from highly stratified, thinly laminated 
clay and sandy material to alternately mnterbedded tough 
clay and sand. In many places platy fragments of iron- 
crust rock, 1 to 10 inches in diameter, are on the surface 
and in the profile. The number of fragments ranges from 
few to many. 


Enders series 


In the Enders series are moderately deep and deep, well- 
drained soils of the Southern Appalachian Plateau. These 
soils formed in material weathered from interbedded shale 
and sandstone. Fragments of shale and sandstone are on 
the surface and throughout the profile. 

The Enders soils are on the uplands and occur with the 
Montevallo, ‘Townley, and Hanceville soils. They have a 
lighter colored surface layer and a finer textured subsoil 
than the Hanceville soils. Their B horizon is thicker than 
that of the Townley soils. The Enders soils have a redder, 
deeper profile than the Montevallo soils and a distinct B 
horizon instead of a thin, skeletal, weakly expressed B 
horizon, 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Enders loam in a moist, cultivated area 5 miles northeast 
of Berry (NW1485W1, sec. 22, T. 15 8., R. 10 W.): 


Ap—O to 5 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loam; weak, fine and 
medium, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots ; common fragments of shale and sandstone % to 
Y% inch in diameter ; few rounded quartz pebbles ; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

B1—5 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6 to 5YR 5/6) silt 
loam or silty clay loam; weak, fine, granular and weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few fragments of shale and sandstone 1% to 44 
inch in diameter ; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B21t—9 to 22 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay ; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots; few fragments of shale and sandstone 4% to 
¥% inch in diameter; thick clay films on. the surfaces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
10 to 20 inches thick. 

B22t-—-22 to 27 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay; few, fine 
and medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
variegations; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few fragments 
of shale and sandstone % to 44 inch in diameter; 
thick clay films on the surfaces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 2 to 8 inches thick. 

B3t—27 to 40 inches, variegated red (2.5YR 4/6) and yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay; variegations are 
many, medium, and distinct; weak, thin, platy struc- 
ture to weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fragments of shale and sandstone 


% to 1 inch in diameter; clay films on the surfaces 
of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 5 to 15 inches thick. 

C-—40 to 52 inches, variegated red (2.5YR 5/6), dark reddish- 
brown (2.5YR 8/4), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
silty clay loam or silty clay; variegations are many, 
medium, and distinct; weak, thick, platy structure to 
massive; friable; 10 percent dark reddish-brown 
fragments of sandy shale 14 to 1% inches in diam- 
eter; extremely acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 0 to 
15 inches thick. 

R—52 inches -+, level-bedded, acid shale. 

In areas that have not been cleared, the color of the Al 
horizon ranges from dark gray to dark grayish brown, 
and the thickness of the AI horizon ranges from 8 to 5 
inches, The color of the Ap horizon ranges from grayish 
brown to dark yellowish brown. The color of the Bl 
horizon ranges from strong brown to red or yellowish red, 
and the texture of that horizon ranges from silt loam 
to silty clay. The color of the B2 horizons ranges from 
yellowish red to dark red, and the texture of those hori- 
zons ranges from silty clay loam to clay. The color of 
the B3t horizon ranges from strong brown to red, generally 
mottled with brown, and the texture ranges from. silty 
clay loam to clay. In places the C horizon is mottled with 
red, brown, and gray. The C horizon is absent in some 
places, however, and the B3t horizon in these areas directly 
overlies interbedded shale and sandstone. The fragments 
of sandstone and shale on the surface and throughout the 
profile range from few to many in number and from 1, 
inch to 2 inches in diameter. 


Ruston series 


The Ruston series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
of the Coastal Plain. The soils formed in thick beds of 
unconsolidated marine sediments of acid sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. They have varying amounts of quartz 
and chert gravel and fragments of ironstone on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile. The fragments of iron- 
stone range from one-half inch to 2 inches in diameter. 

These soils occur on uplands with the Ora, Savannah, 
Shubuta, Cuthbert, and Greenville soils. They lack the 
fragipan that is typical of the Ora and Savannah soils, 
and they are redder throughout than the Savannah soils. 
They are coarser textured and better drained than the 
Shubuta soils, The Ruston soils are deeper, better 
drained, and coarser textured than the Cuthbert soils. 
They have a more grayish surface layer, are coarser tex- 
tured throughout, and have a less reddish subsoil than 
the Greenville soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Ruston fine sandy loam in a wooded area that was for- 
merly cultivated, 4 miles southeast of Stough Elementary 
School (SE™%SEY, sec. 17, T. 15S. R. 11 W.): 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few fragments of ironstone 44 to % inch in diameter; 
very strongly acid; few dark-brown concretions 14 
to % inch in diameter; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 
8 inches thick, 

Bi—6 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam 
or fine sandy clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; few. 
dark-brown concretions 4% to % inch in diameter; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

B21t—9 to 29 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) fine sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
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able; few fine and medium roots; few dark-brown 
concretions % to 4% inch in diameter; few old root 
channels filled with material from the overlying hori- 
zons; clay films on the surfaces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 

B22t—29 to 45 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; few dark- 
brown concretions 34 to 44 inch in diameter; few 
fragments of ironstone %4 to 1% inch in diameter; 
few old root channels filled with material from the 
overlying horizons; sand grains are coated and 
bridged; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
5 to 20 inches thick. 

B3i—45 to 56 inches, yellowish-red (5Y¥YR 4/8) light sandy 
loam; few, medium, faint, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; very friable; few fine roots; com- 
mon, platy fragments of ironstone %4 inch thick and 
1 to 4 inches wide in pockets or in discontinuous 
layers; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
5 to 15 inches thick. 

B32—56 to 72 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5¥R 5/6), light gray (10YR 7/1), and light yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 6/4); massive; very friable; few, 
platy fragments of ironstone 1 to 3 inches in diameter ; 
very strongly acid. Generally several feet thick. 


The color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark brown or 
brown. to grayish brown. In areas that have not been cul- 
tivated, the color of the Al horizon ranges from dark gray 
to very dark grayish brown, and the thickness of that hor1- 
zon ranges from 2 to 5 inches. The color of the B1 horizon 
ranges from dark yellowish brown to yellowish red, and 
the texture of that horizon ranges from sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. The color of the B2 horizons ranges 
from strong brown to red, and the texture of those hori- 
zons ranges from sandy loam to heavy sandy clay loam or 
silty clay. The color of the B8 horizons ranges from 
strong brown to red, and the texture of those horizons 
ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 


Shubuta series 


In the Shubuta series are deep, moderately well drained 
to well drained soils on uplands of the Coastal Plain. 
These soils formed in thick beds of marine sediments con- 
sisting of stratified sand, silt, or clay. Varying amounts 
of iron-crust rock fragments are on the surface and in the 
profile. ; : 

The Shubuta soils occur with the Ruston, Guin, Ora, 
Savannah, Boswell, and Cuthbert soils. They have a finer 
textured subsoil than the Ruston soils. They are redder 
and finer textured throughout than the Guin soils, and 
they lack the gravel that is present in the Guin soils. The 
Shubuta soils are finer textured than the Ora and Savan- 
nah soils, and they lack the fragipan that is typical of those 
soils. The Shubuta soils are less plastic than the Boswell 
soils. The lower part of their B horizon is thicker and 
redder than that of the Cuthbert soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Shubuta fine sandy loam in a wooded area 2 miles south 
of Rossland City (SW1,SE% sec. 14, T. 16 8., R. 12 W.): 

Ap—0 to 4 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) when dry; weak, fine, crumb struc- 
ture; very friable; many fine roots; 4 percent frag- 
ments of iron-crust rock 4 to 1% inch in diameter; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 7 
inches thick. 

BA—4 to 7 inches, 70 percent yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) and 
80 percent brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; firm or hard; many fine 
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roots; 1 percent fragments of iron-crust rock %4 to 4 
inch in diameter; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B21t—7 to 18 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay; weak to 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
or hard; clay films on the surfaces of peds; common 
fine roots; 3 percent fragments of iron-crust rock 4 
inch in diameter; few, fine, old root channels; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 8 to 20 inches 
thick. 

B22t—18 to 32 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay; exteriors 
of peds are dark red (2.5YR 3/6), and interiorg are 
red (2.5YR 4/8) ; few, fine, faint variegations of light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4); moderate, fine and 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm or hard; 
thick clay films on the surfaces of all peds; 1 percent 
fragments of iron-crust rock 144 inch in diameter; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 8 to 80 inches thick. 

B23t—32 to 60 inches, 50 percent red (2.5YR 4/6), 40 percent 
light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4), and 10 pereent 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) clay; moderate, fine 
and medium, angular blocky structure; firm or hard; 
thick clay films on the surfaces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 20 to 40 inches thick. 

I1C—60 to 72 inches +, 50 percent light yellowish-brown 
(2.5Y 6/4), 40 percent red (2.5YR 4/8), and 10 per- 
cent light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; mas- 
sive; firm; occasional clay films on the surfaces of 


peds; discontinuous layer of iron-crust rock; ex- 
tremely acid. (This horizon sampled with bucket 
auger.) 


In areas that have not been cultivated, the color of the 
AJ horizon ranges from dark gray to dark grayish brown, 
and the thickness of that horizon, from 2 to 4inches. The 
color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish brown 
to pale brown. The texture of the BA horizon ranges from 
loam to silty clay, and the color of that horizon ranges 
from strong brown to red. The texture of the B2t hori- 
zons ranges from silty clay loam to clay, and the color of 
those horizons ranges from strong brown to red. The 
color of the B28t horizon ranges from yellowish red or 
red, distinctly or prominently mottled with brown and 
gray, to light yellowish brown or very pale brown, and the 
texture of that horizon ranges from silty clay to clay. 
In places the B23t horizon is underlain by plastic heavy 
clay or sand. 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have a fragipan.—The 
soils of this great soil group have all of the characteristics 
of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, except that they have a 
fragipan in the lower part of their subsoil. The fragipan 
impedes the penetration of water and roots. These soils 
are moderately well drained. 


Leadvale series 


Deep, gently sloping, moderately well drained soils that 
have a fragipan are in the Leadvale series. These soils 
formed in local alluvium and colluvium that washed from 
soils underlain mainly by shale. 

The Leadvale soils occur in narrow valleys with the 
Stendal and Sequatchie soils. They are better drained 
than the Stendal soils, and they have a more distinctly de- 
veloped B horizon. They are more poorly drained than the 
Sequatchie soils. The Leadvale soils have a fragipan that 
is lacking in the Stendal and Sequatchie soils. ‘Their pro- 
file is similar to that of the Prentiss and Savannah soils. 
It is more silty, however, than that of the Prentiss soils, 
and the degree of development of the fragipan is less than 
in the Savannah soils. 
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The following describes a representative profile of Lead- 
vale loam in a moist, wooded area along County Highway 
No, 102, 214 miles east of the junction with State High- 
way No. 18 (NEWSE, sec. 30, T. 14 8., R. 10 W.): 


Ap— to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) to yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/4) loam, pale brown (10YR 6/8) when dry; weak, 
fine and medium, granular structure; very friable; 
few, fine, dark-brown or black concretions; few fine 
fragments of shale; few, fine, rounded pebbles of 
quartz; common fine roots ; very strongly acid ; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 

Bit—6 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; few mica flakes; few rounded 
quartz pebbles; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B21t-—12 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine and medium roots; few mica flakes; 
few, fine and medium, dark-brown concretions; few 
rounded quartz pebbles; clay films on the surfaces of 
peds ; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 
to 20 inches thick. 

B22t—23 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam with few, fine, faint mottles of light grayish 
brown and dark yellowish brown; weak to moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common, fine and medium, dark-brown or black con- 
cretions ; compact in place; few fine roots; few, fine, 
rounded quartz pebbles; clay films on the surfaces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
0 to 12 inches thick. 

B38x—30 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2), light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4), and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) ; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; 5 to 6 percent fine and medium, dark-brown or 
black concretions; few vesicles; compact in place but 
brittle if disturbed ; few rounded quartz pebbles ; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC—40 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; many, medium, prominent, light-gray to gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles; massive; firm; few rounded 
quartz pebbles; % to % inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid. 

R—60 inches +, interbedded shale and sandstone. 


In areas that have not been cleared, the Al horizon 
ranges from very dark gray to dark grayish brown. The 
color of the Ap horizon ranges from grayish brown to 
yellowish brown or dark brown. The color of the Blt 
horizon ranges from light yellowish brown to dark yellow- 

ish brown, and the texture of that horizon ranges from 
fine sandy loam to silty clay loam. The color of the 
B2 horizons ranges from light olive brown or yellowish 
brown to strong brown, and the texture of those horizons 
ranges from loam to silty clay loam. The texture of the 
fragipan ranges from fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam, 
and in places the fragipan is mottled with brown and 
gray. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 32 inches; 
the degree of expression of that layer is minimal in most 
places, but it ranges to medial. The thickness of the col- 
luvium ranges from 8 to 8 feet. The mica flakes are 
absent in places. 


Ora series 


The Ora series consists of deep, moderately well drained 
to well drained soils that have a fragipan. These soils 
formed in marine sediments consisting of beds of acid 
sandy loam to sandy clay. 

The Ora soils occur on uplands with the Savannah, 
Ruston, Greenville, and Shubuta soils. They are redder 


throughout than the Savannah soils and are more poorly 
drained than the Ruston and Greenville soils, The Ora 
soils have a lighter colored surface layer than the Green- 
ville soils, and they have a coarser textured subsoil than 
the Shubuta soils. They have a fragipan that is lacking 
in the Ruston, Shubuta, and Greenville soils. 

The foliowing describes a representative profile of Ora 
fine sandy loam in a cultivated area 114 miles east of Glen 
Allen (SWIANEY, sec. 20, T. 13 S., R. 11 W.): 


Ap— to 5 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; few 
to common pebbles of quartz and chert % to 1% inch 
in diameter; many fine roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 7 inches thick. 

B1—5 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few pebbles of quartz and chert 4 to 4% inch in 
diameter; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 2 to 8 inches thick. 

B2t—9% to 22 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) to red (2.5YR 
4/6) loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few pebbles of 
quartz and chert 14 to % inch in diameter; clay films 
in root channels and in a few places on the surfaces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 8 to 16 inches thick. 

A’x&B’x—22 to 28 inches, 80 percent yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) 
fine sandy loam, 10 percent red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam, and 10 percent light yellowish-brown 
(10YR 6/4) fine sandy loam; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; no clay films and 
many clean sand grains; 1 percent pebbles of quartz 
and chert % to 14 inch in diameter ; compact in place, 
brittle if disturbed; extremely acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. $ to 10 inches thick. 

B’21tx—28 to 42 inches, 40 percent red (2.5YR 4/6), 40 percent 
yellowish-red (SYR 4/6), and 20 percent light yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine sandy clay loam; weak, 
coarse, angular blocky structure; friable to firm, 
slightly sticky, hard; compact in place, brittle if dis- 
turbed ; thin clay films in cracks and on the surfaces 
of peds; extremely acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
6 to 20 inches thick. 

B31t—42 to 55 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) heavy sandy clay loam 
with few, fine, distinct, pale-brown mottles; weak, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm; thin clay 
films on the surfaces of peds; few pebbles of chert and 
quartz 44 to % inch in diameter; extremely acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 12 to 24 inches thick. 

B382t—55 to 72 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8) light sandy clay 
loam with few, fine, distinct, pale-brown mottles; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
2 to 3 percent pebbles of chert and quartz 1% to % 
inch in diameter; patchy clay films on the surfaces 
of peds; sand grains are coated and bridged; ex- 
tremely acid. 


In areas that have not been cultivated, the color of the 
AJ horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to gray- 
ish brown, and the thickness of that horizon ranges from 
2 to 4 inches. The color of the Ap horizon ranges from 
brown or grayish brown to dark yellowish brown. The 
color of the B1 horizon ranges from strong brown to yel- 
lowish red, and the texture of that horizon ranges from 
fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The B1 horizon is 
not present in all areas. The color of the B2t horizon 
ranges from strong brown to red, and the texture of that 
horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to clay loam. Depth 
to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 36 inches; the degree 
to which the fragipan is expressed ranges from weak to 
strong. The color in the lower part of the B horizon 
ranges from yellowish brown to red. In places the lower 
part of the B horizon is mottled with brown and gray. 
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The texture in the lower part of the B horizon ranges 
from fine sandy loam to sandy clay. In places few to many 
pebbles of quartz and chert are on the surface and in the 
profile. These pebbles range from fine to medium im size. 


Prentiss series 


In the Prentiss series are deep, moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils formed in alluvium 
washed mainly from uplands of the Coastal Plain. In 
most places they have minimal development of a fragipan. 

These soils occur on stream terraces with the Stough and 
Myatt soils, but they are browner and better drained than 
those soils. They have a profile similar to that of the 
Savannah and Leadvale soils, but they are less silty than 
those soils. Also, their fragipan is less developed than that 
in the Savannah soils. 

The following deseribes a representative profile of Pren- 
tiss fine sandy loam in a cultivated area 100 yards south 
of Macedonia Baptist Church, along County Highway No. 
35, 314 miles south of the town of Fayette (NWYSW 
sec. 28, T.1658., R. 12 W.) : 


Ap—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
5 to 8 inches thick. 

AB—6 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam or loam with few, fine, faint mottles of pale 
brown and light yellowish brown; brown (10YR 4/8) 
when crushed; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; hard; few, fine, black concretions; few 
fine roots; slightly compact (plowpan); strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B21t—10 to 18 inches, yelowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy 
elay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure 
and weak, fine, granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few dark-brown and black concretions 44 to % 
inch in diameter; clay films in pores, and coatings on 
sand grains; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
8 to 20 inches thick. 

B22tx&A’2x—18 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
loam with pale-brown (10YR 6/3), thick coatings of 
clay; weak, medium and coarse, angular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; thick, gray coatings of clay on the 
surfaces of peds; many vesicles; few, soft manganese 
eoneretions ; few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B'2tx—22 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) clay loam 
with many, medium, distinct mottles of gray, pale 
brown, and strong brown; moderate, medium, angular 
blocky structure; compact in place, brittle if dis- 
turbed; thin, discontinuous elay films on the surfaces 
of peds; few vesicles; extremely acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 6 to 24 inches thick, 

B’3t—42 to 60 inches +, light-gray to gray (1OYR 6/1) and 
light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy clay loam; 
weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; friable; dis- 
continuous clay films on the surfaces of peds; 2 to 3 
percent black manganese concretions 4 to 34 inch in 
diameter; extremely acid. 


The color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown to yellowish brown. In areas that have not been 
cultivated, the color of the Al horizon ranges from dark 
gray to dark grayish brown. The color of the B21t hori- 
zon ranges from brownish yellow te dark yellowish brown, 
and the texture of that horizon ranges from fine sandy 
loam to fine sandy clay loam. In places fine, faint, gray 
mottles are in the lower part of the B2it horizon. Depth 
to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 80 inches. The degree 
of expression of the fragipan ranges from weak to strong. 
In places the fragipan is distinctly mottled with gray and 
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brown. The color of the B’ horizons ranges from light 
gray to strong brown or yellowish brown, and those ho- 
rizons have mottles that range from distinct to prominent 
and from gray or red to brown or strong brown. The 
texture of the B’ horizons ranges from fine sandy loam to 
clay loam. Some profiles contain iron and manganese 
concretions that range from few to common in number and 
from fine to medium in size. 


Savannah. series 


The Savannah series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils that have a fragipan. These soils formed in 
thick beds of stratified, medium to moderately fine tex- 
tured, acid marine sediments. 

These soils occur on uplands with the Ruston, Shubuta, 
and Ora soils. They are browner than the Ruston soils, 
have a coarser textured B horizon than the Shubuta soils, 
and have a fragipan that is lacking in the Ruston and 
Shubuta soils. Their B horizon is yellowish brown in- 
stead of yellowish red to red like that of the Ora soils. 
The profile of the Savannah soils is somewhat similar to 
that of the Prentiss and Leadvale soils. The degree of 
expression of the fragipan is generally medial in the 
Savannah soils, however, instead of minimal like that of 
the fragipan in the Prentiss and Leadvale soils. Also, 
the Savannah soils are more silty than the Prentiss soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Savannah loam in a cultivated area along County High- 
ways Nos. 53 and 44 (SEYNEY, sec. 17, T. 14 8., BR. 
11 W.): 


Ap—0O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few pebbles of 
quartz and chert 1/16 to 44 inch in diameter; few 
dark-brown concretions 14 inch in diameter; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
4 to 8 inches thick. 

AB---5 to 8 inches, 70 percent grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) and 
30 percent yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; few 
rounded pebbles of chert and quartz 1/16 to 4% inch in 
diameter; few dark-brown concretions 4% inch in 
diameter; common fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B2t--8 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; no 
clay films; uncoated sand grains; few pebbles of 
quartz and chert 144 to 14 inch in diameter; few fine 
roots; few dark-brown concretions 144 inch in diam- 
eter; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

A/2x&B’2x—20 to 25 inches, loam that is mainly yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), but is 30 percent light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2); weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; no clay films; clean sand grains; 
compact in place, brittle if disturbed; few pebbles of 
chert and quartz 4% to 4% inch in diameter; few fine 
roots; few dark-brown concretions 44 inch in diam- 
eter; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
3 to 8 inches thick. 

B’2tx&A’x—25 to 42 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/4), yellowish-red (5Y¥R 4/6), light yellowish-brown 
(2.5Y 6/4), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
mottles are many, medium, and distinct ; weak, coarse, 
polygonal structure that breaks to weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky; friable; clay films in polygonal 
cracks; occasional clay films on the surfaces of peds ; 
large polygonal cracks 1 inch wide filled with gray 
material; compact in place, brittle if disturbed; few 
fine vesicles; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boun- 
dary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 
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B’3t—42 to 72 inches +, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/6), light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), and light-gray 
to gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy clay loam; mottles are 
many, medium, and distinct; weak, coarse, polygonal 
to weak, thick, platy structure that breaks to weak, 
medium, subangular blocky; friable; clay films in 
cracks and on the surfaces of peds; polygonal cracks 
1 inch wide filled with gray material; extremely acid. 


The color of the Ap horizon ranges from brown to dark 
grayish brown or dark brown. In areas that have not. been 
cleared, the color of the A1 horizon ranges from dark gray 
to dark grayish brown. The texture of the B2t horizon 
ranges from fine sandy loam to clay loam, and the color 
of that horizon ranges from yellowish brown to dark yel- 
lowish brown. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 
30 inches, but the depth to the pan is about 24 inches in most 

laces. The degree of expression of the fragipan ranges 

rom medial to maximal. In places the fragipan is prom- 
inently mottled. ‘The texture of the B’8t horizon ranges 
from sandy loam to clay loam. 

fed-Yellow Podzolie soils intergrading toward Liltho- 
sols.—These soils are classified as Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils, but they have some characteristics of Lithosols. 
Their solum is thinner than typical for Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils, and horizonation is weakly expressed, as in 
soils of the Lithosol great soil group. 


Townley series 


In the Townley series are well-drained soils that are 
shallow and moderately deep. These soils formed in ma- 
terial weathered from acid shale that is interbedded with 
sandstone in places. Varying amounts of shale fragments 
are on the surface and throughout the profile. 

The Townley soils are gently sloping to moderately 
steep and occur on uplands with Enders and Montevallo 
soils. They havea thinner B horizon than the Enders soils 
and are shallower over shale. ‘They are deeper than the 
Montevallo soils, and they have a distinct B horizon, 
which is lacking in the Montevallo soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Townley loam in a moist, idle area along County High- 
way No. 44, 1 mile east of the junction with State High- 
way No. 18 (NWIANW, sec. 18, T. 148., R. 10 W.): 


Ap— to 5 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loam; weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure; very friable; many fine roots; 8 per- 
cent fragments of shale %4 to % inch in diameter; 
very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 7 
inches thick. 

B1i—5 to 7 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) silty clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few fine fragments of shale; few 
discontinuous clay films on the surfaces of some peds; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 0 to 4 
inches thick. 

B2t—7 to 16 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; clay films 
on the surfaces of all peds; common fine roots; few 
fragments of shale; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

B3t—16 to 20 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) silty clay with 
common, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; thin clay films on the surfaces of most 
peds; common, medium fragments of shale; common 
fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. 3 to 6 inches thick. 

C—20 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay with 
many, medium, distinct, red (2.5YR 4/8), and few, 
medium, distinct, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) mottles; 
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weak, thick, platy structure similar to that of the 
level-bedded, unweathered shale; firm; 20 percent 
fragments of shale 4%, to 1 inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

R—26 inches +, level-bedded shale. 

In areas that have not been cleared, the color of the Al 
horizon ranges from dark gray (10YR 4/1) to dark gray- 
ish brown (10YR 4/2). The color of the Ap horizon 
ranges from yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) to dark brown 
(10YR 4/3). In places the B1 horizon is absent, but 
where it is present, its color ranges from strong brown to 
yellowish red, and its texture ranges from silt loam to silty 
clay loam. The color of the B2t horizon ranges from yel- 
lowish red (5YR 5/8) to dark red (2.5YR 3/6), and the 
texture of that horizon ranges from silty clay loam to clay. 
The color of the B3t horizon ranges from strong brown to 
red, and the color of the mottles in that horizon ranges 
from yellow to brown. The color of the mottles in the C 
horizon ranges from red to brown, very pale brown, or 
gray. The B3t and the C horizons are absent in some 
profiles. Depth to bedrock ranges from 15 to 36 inches. 

Red-Yellow Podzolie soils intergrading toward Alluvial 
soils.—The age of these soils is intermediate between that, 
of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils and that of the Alluvial 
soils. These soils have weakly expressed, genetically re- 
lated horizons, however, and they are therefore classified 
a eel Podzolic soils intergrading toward Alluvial 
soils. 

Sequatchie series 


The Sequatchie soils are deep and well drained. They 
formed in material washed mainly from soils derived from 
shale and sandstone. Mica flakes are common in most 
profiles. 

These soils occur on low stream terraces in narrow val- 
leys with the Leadvale soils. They are better drained than 
those soils, however, and they do not have a fragipan. 

The following describes a representative profile of Se- 
quatchie loam in a cultivated area along the North River, 
314, miles south of Studdards Crossroads (NEI4SW1, 
sec. 8,T.158., R. 10 W.): 


Ap—O to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loam; 
weak, fine and medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able; few fine roots; few fine and medium fragments 
of sandstone and shale; few, fine, rounded pebbles of 
quartz; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 9 
inches thick. 

B1—6 to 14 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) loam; 
brown to dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) if crushed; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots ; few mica flakes; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

B2t—14 to 32 inches, brown or dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; brown or dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) to 
brown (7.5YR 5/4) if crushed; moderate, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few mica flakes; 
few clay films; strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 10 to 25 inches thick. 

B3—32 to 60 inches, brown or dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam; 
dark brown or brown (10YR 4/3) if crushed; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; few, 
fine, black concretions ; few mica flakes; very strongly 
acid. 

C€—60 to 72 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam with common, fine, distinet, brown to dark-brown 
(10¥R 4/3) mottles and few, fine, distinct, light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; friable; 
few mica flakes; few quartz pebbles % to 14 inch in 
diameter ; very strongly acid. 


In areas that have not been cleared, the Al horizon 
ranges from 2 to 4 inches in thickness and from dark gray 
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to dark grayish brown in color. The color of the Ap hori- 
zon ranges from dark brown to yellowish brown. The 
color of the B2t horizon ranges from strong brown to yel- 
lowish brown, and the texture of that horizon ranges from 
loam to silty clay loam, The texture of the B3 horizon 
ranges from fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam, and the 
color of that horizon ranges from brown to dark brown. 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils intergrading toward Red- 
dish-Brown Lateritic soils—Like other Red-Yellow Pod- 
zolic soils, these soils have a light-colored surface layer. 
They have a red. subsoil, however, like the subsoil in soils 
of the Reddish-Brown Lateritic group. Therefore, they 
are classified as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils intergrading 
toward the Reddish-Brown Lateritic group. 


Magnolia series 


The Magnolia soils are deep and well drained. They 
formed in marine sediments consisting of thick beds of un- 
consolidated, acid sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 

These soils are gently sloping and sloping and occur on 
uplands with Greenville and Ruston soils. They are redder 
and have a finer textured subsoil than the Ruston soils. 
They have a lighter colored surface layer than the Green- 
ville soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Mag- 
nolia fine sandy loam in a moist, idle area 50 yards north- 
east, of Boley Church and 6 miles east of Berry (NW14 
SEY, sec. 19, T.168., RB. 9 W.) : 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boun- 
dary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

AB—5 to 9 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) to dark- 
red (2.5YR 8/6) clay loam; weak, fine and medium, 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; old root 
channels filled with material from the surface layer ; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 2 to 6 
inches thick. 

B21t—9 to 19 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 
18 inches thick. 

B22t—19 to 33 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay or fine sandy 
clay ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable ; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
poundary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 

B23t—33 to 68 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) fine sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; % to 1 percent black 
concretions as much as 4 inch in diameter; compact 
in place; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 20 to 40 inches thick. 

B8—63 to 80 inches +, red (10R 4/6) sandy clay loam or 
heavy fine sandy loam with few, fine, faint, light yel- 
lowish-brown mottles; weak, coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; compact in place; variable 
concentration of small, rounded quartz pebbles; ex- 
tremely acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from yellowish 
brown to dark brown. The color of the B horizons ranges 
from reddish brown to dark red, and the texture of those 
horizons ranges from sandy clay to clay. The texture 
in the B38 horizon ranges from heavy fine sandy loam to 
clay, and distinct brown and gray mottles are present in 
places. 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 


The Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils do not have the pod- 
zolic morphology and the light-gray A2 horizon that is 
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characteristic of the geographically associated Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils (6). They are well drained and have a 
dark reddish-brown surface layer that has granular struc- 
ture. Below the surface layer is a red, friable, clayey B 
horizon. The B horizon is underlain by red or reticulately 
mottled, lateritic parent material (8). 


Greenville series 


In the Greenville series are deep, well-drained soils on 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. The soils formed in thick, 
unconsolidated beds of sandy clay loam to sandy clay ma- 
rine sediments. 

The Greenville soils occur with the Ruston, Ora, Sa- 
vannah, and Shubuta soils. They have a darker surface 
layer and are finer textured than the Ruston soils. They 
are deeper and more reddish than the Ora and Savannah 
soils, and they do not have a fragipan. The Greenville 
soils have a darker surface layer than the Shubuta soils, 
and they are slightly coarser textured and more friable 
than those soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Greenville loam in a cultivated area 414 miles south of 
Winfield on U.S. Highway No. 48 (NW14SW1, sec. 8, T. 
14S., R.12 W.): 


Ap—O to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few fine quartz pebbles; strongly acid ; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B21t—6 to 11 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; few fine quartz pebbles; 
few old root channels filled with material from the 
Ap horizon ; clay films on the surfaces of peds ; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B22t—11 to 30 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; red (2.5YR 
4/6) when dry; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm; few fine roots; few fine 
quartz pebbles; few dark-brown concretions 4 to % 
inch in diameter; clay films on the surfaces of peds; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 30 
inches thick. 

B23t-—30 to 58 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) fine sandy clay, 
red (2.5 YR 4/6) when dry; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable to firm; few fine quartz 
pebbles; few dark-brown and black concretions 4 to 
1% inch in diameter ; clay films on the surfaces of peds ; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 30 
inches thick. 

B24t—58 to 66 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay loam with 
few, fine, distinct, pale-brown, or light yellowish- 
brown mottles; weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few, fine, dark-brown concretions ; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 4 to 14 
inches thick. 

B3—66 to 72 inches +, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) heavy sandy 
clay loam ; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; extremely acid. 


The color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark brown 
(7.5 YR 38/2) to dark reddish brown (5 YR 3/8). In some 
places there is a B1 horizon that ranges from dark reddish 
brown to dark red in color and from sandy clay loam to 
clay loam in texture. The color of the B2 horizons ranges 
from red to dark red or dark reddish brown, and the 
texture of those horizons ranges from clay loam to sandy 
clay or clay. The texture of the B3 horizon ranges from 
fine sandy clay loam to clay loam, and the color of that 
horizon ranges from red to dark red. In places that hori- 
zon is mottled with yellowish brown. 
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Hanceville series 


Deep, well-drained soils on the Southern Appalachian 
Plateau make up the Hanceville series. The soils formed 
mainly in material weathered from sandstone, but in places 
they formed in material weathered from shale. . 

These gently sloping soils occur on ridgetops with the 
Enders and Townley soils. They are adjacent to the Mon- 
tevallo soils. The Hanceville soils have a darker colored 
surface layer and a coarser textured, more friable subsoil 
than the Enders soils. They are deeper than the Townley 
soils and have a darker colored surface layer and a coarser 
textured subsoil than those soils. They are less sloping 
than the Montevallo soils and are deeper and redder than 
those soils. They also have a distinct B horizon, instead 
of a thin, mainly skeletal, weakly expressed B horizon 
like that of the Montevallo soils. . 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Hanceville loam in a moist, cultivated area along County 
Highway No. 30, 234 miles east of Berry (SWY4SWY, 
sec. 12, T. 16S., R. 10 W.) : 

Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/4) loam; weak, 
fine and medium, granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; few, fine and medium fragments 
of sandstone and shale; rounded quartz pebbles: very 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

B21t—5 to 24 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6 to 10R 3/6) clay 
loam ; weak to moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few, fine, 
dark-brown or black concretions; few rounded quartz 
pebbles; clay films on the surfaces of peds; few fine 
and medium fragments of sandstone and shale; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 te 20 
inches thick. 

B22t—24 to 87 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay loam; mod- 
erate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few fine and medium, dark- 
brown concretions; few, fine, rounded quartz pebbles; 
few fine and medium fragments of sandstone and 
shale; clay films on the surfaces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 8 to 20 inches 
thick. 

B38—37 to 48 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
common, fine, faint variegations of red and strong 
brown; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
many, medium and coarse fragments of sandstone and 
shale; very strongly acid. 

R—4§8 inches +, acid sandstone. 

The color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark brown 
(7.5YR 3/2) to dark reddish brown. The color of the B 
horizons ranges from red to dark red, and the texture of 
those horizons ranges from sandy clay loam to clay. In 
places the profile contains a thin B1 horizon consisting of 
yellowish-red clay loam. Depth to bedrock ranges from 
3 to 5 feet. 


Planosols 


Planosols have one or more horizons abruptly separated 
from and sharply contrasting to an adjacent horizon be- 
cause of cementation, compaction, or a high content of 
clay (8). In this county the Planosols formed under for- 
est vegetation in a temperate climate. They have a fluctu- 
ating water table. Except for the Leaf soils, which have 
a claypan, the Planosols mapped in this county have a 
fragipan. 

Planosols that have a fragipan—tThe soils of this great 
soil group have characteristics of Planosols. A fragipan 
is in the lower part of their subsoil. 
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Mashulaville series 


In the Mashulaville series are deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level soils that have a fragipan. These soils formed 
in marine sediments consisting of thick beds of acid silt 
loam to silty clay or clay. They occur on uplands with the 
Pheba and Savannah soils but are grayer and more poorly 
drained than those soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Mashulaville loam in a wooded area 20 yards north of 
County Highway No. 102, 14 mile east of the junction with 
County Highway No. 45 (SWY,NW1, sec. 10, T. 15 S., 
R. 12 W.): 


A1i—0 to 3 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; few 
quartz pebbles 4 to 14 inch in diameter; extremely 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 2 to 4 inches thick. 

A2ig—3 to 7 inches, light-gray to gray (1OYR 6/1) loam with 

common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown; 
weak, fine, granular and weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; many fine and few 
medium roots; few quartz pebbles 1%4 to 14 inch in 
diameter; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
3 to 6 inches thick. 

A22e—7 to 14 inches, gray (N 5/0) fine sandy loam; common 
medium, distinct motiles of yellowish brown; weak 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable: 
few fine roots; few quartz pebbles; 144 to 44 inch in 
diameter; common dark-brown and black concretions 
¥% to %4 inch in diameter ; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 

A’gx&Bgx—tl4 to 30 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) light loam with 
many, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown, 
pale brown, and strong brown; weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure; friable when moist, hard when dry ; 
many vesicles ; common, dark-brown and black concre- 
tions 44 to *4 inch in diameter; few quartz pebbles 
% to 4% inch in diameter; compact in place, brittle if 
disturbed; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. 6 to 30 inches thick. 

B’tgx—30 to 54 inches, gray (N 5/0 to 10YR 5/1) heavy silty 
clay loam with common, medium, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown and strong brown; weak. coarse, 
angular blocky structure; firm ; common strong-brown 
concretions 4 to 1 inch in diameter; few quartz 
pebbles 14 to % inch in diameter; patchy clay films on 
the surfaces of peds ; extremely acid. 


The color of the A1 horizon ranges from very dark gray 
or dark gray to very dark grayish brown, and the thick- 
ness of that horizon ranges from 2 to 4 inches. The color 
of the A2 horizons ranges from gray to light brownish gray 
mottled with brown in places. The color of the A’gx& 
Bgx horizon ranges from light gray to dark gray with 
mottles of yellowish brown, pale brown, and strong brown. 
The contrast of the mottles ranges from distinct. to promi- 
nent. The texture of the A’ox&Bgx horizon ranges from 
fine sandy loam to fine sandy clay loam. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 12 to 24 inches. The color in the 
lower part of the B’tgx horizon ranges from gray to dark 
gray with strong-brown and yellowish-brown mottles, and 
the texture in that part of the horizon ranges from silt 
loam to silty clay or clay. The number of iron and man- 
ganese concretions in the fragipan and in the lower part 
of the B’tgx horizon ranges from few to many. 


Pheba. series 


The Pheba series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly level soils that have a fragipan. These 
soils formed in marine sediments consisting of stratified 
beds of acid silt loam, sandy loam, and clay loam. 
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The Pheba soils occur on uplands with the Savannah 
and Mashulaville soils. They are grayer and more poorly 
drained than the Savannah soils and are browner and 
better drained than the Mashulaville soils. The Pheba 
soils have a profile somewhat like that of the Tyler and 
Stough soils, which are also Planosols that have a fragi- 
pan. They are less silty, however, than the Tyler soils. 
Their fragipan shows maximal development rather than 
minimal to medial development like that in the Stough 
soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Pheba 
loam in a wooded area 20 yards north of County Highway 
No, 102, 14 mile east of the junction with County Highway 
No. 45 (SEYNWY, sec. 10, T. 15 S., R. 12 W.): ; 


O1—1 inch to 0, black (5Y 2/1), partly decayed pine needles 
and leaves of hardwood trees. 

A1—O to 2 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
1 to 4 inches thick. 

A21—2 to 7 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure ; very friable; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 8 to 7 
inches thick. 

A22—7 to 10 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam or loam; few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish 
brown; weak, fine, granular and weak, fine, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 2 to 8 
inches thick. 

A&B—10 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown and 
light brownish gray ; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine, and few medium 
roots ; few black.coneretions 4 to 14 ineh in diameter ; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 
12 inches thick. 

A’x&Bx—1i8 to 30 inches, mottled loam that is strong brown 
(75YR 5/6), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2), light gray to gray (10YR 
6/1), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and light olive brown 
(25Y 5/4); mottles are many, fine, and distinct ; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; compact in 
place, brittle if disturbed; few vesicles; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 30 inches thick. 

IIB’2tx—30 to 54 inches +, light-gray (10YR 6/1) to gray 
(N 6/0) clay loam with common, medium, distinct 
mottles of yellowish brown; large polygonal blocks 
that break to weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; 
gray along polygonal cracks; clay films on the sur- 
faces of peds; becomes darker gray with increasing 
depth ; very strongly acid. 

In areas that have been cultivated, the surface layer 
ranges from 4 to 6 inches in thickness and from grayish 
brown to very dark grayish brown in color. The color of 
the A&B horizon ranges from pale brown to olive brown 
or light yellowish brown. The contrast of the mottles in 
the A&B horizon ranges from distinct to prominent, and 
the color of the mottles in that horizon ranges from brown 
to gray. The texture of the A&B horizon ranges from fine 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Depth to the fragipan 
ranges from 14 to 24 inches. 


Stough series 


In the Stough series are deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level souls that havea fragipan. These soils formed 
in old alluvium washed mainly from uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. 

The Stough soils occur on low stream terraces with 
Prentiss and Myatt soils. They are grayer and more 
poorly drained than the Prentiss soils, and they are 
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browner and better drained than the Myatt soils. Unlike 
the Mantachie soils, the Stough soils have a textural B 
horizon, no stratification, and weak fragipan development. 
In contrast ta the Pheba soils, which have maximal de- 
velopment in the fragipan, the Stough soils have minimal 
to medial development in the fragipan. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Stough loam in an idle area on the eastern side of the 
Sipsey River, 314 miles north of the town of Fayette 
(SEY,SEY, sec. 21,T.15S.,R.12 W.): 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, brown (10YR 5/3 to 10YR 4/3) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure ; very friable ; many fine roots; 
few dark-brown and black concretions 14 to \ inch in 
diameter ; very strongly acid ; abrupt, wavy boundary. 
4 to 8 inches thick. 

A2—5 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 5/3 to 10YR 4/3) loam or silt 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray; weak, fine, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; few fine pores; few 
root channels filled with fresh deposits of silt or clay; 
few black concretions %4 inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary 2 to 10 inches 
thick. 

Big-—10 to 19 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) to brown 
(10YR 5/3) clay loam; common, fine, distinct mottles 
of light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2), light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4), and dark yellowish brown (10YR 
3/4) ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; few black concretions 
% to % inch in diameter; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 5 to 15 inches thick. 

B2txg—19 to 30 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) sandy clay 
loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of light brown- 
ish gray (2.5Y 6/2), light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), 
and light gray to gray (10YR 6/1); weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
black and dark-brown concretions 14 to ¥% ineh in 
diameter; few fine pores; some pores contain fresh 
deposits of silt or clay; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 6 to 18 inches thick. 

B8g—-30 to 59 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4), light-gray or gray (10YR 6/1), and very 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine sandy clay loam ; 
mottles are many, medium, and distinct ; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; many black concretions 14 to 34 inch in diam- 
eter; coatings of silt and clay between the peds; com- 
pact in place; extremely acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 

TICg—59 to 72 inches, mottled light-gray or gray (10YR 6/1) 
and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; mottles 
are many, medium, and distinct ; massive; firm or very 
firm ; extremely acid. Generally several feet thick. 


The color of the Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown to brown. In areas that have not been cultivated, 
the color of the A1 horizon ranges from dark gray to very 
dark grayish brown. The color of the matrix in the B2txg 
horizon ranges from pale brown to olive brown, and the 
color of the mottles ranges from brown to gray. Depth to 
the fragipan ranges from 16 to 30 inches, and development 
of the fragipan ranges from minimal to medial. The tex- 
ture of the lower part of the B horizon ranges from sandy 
loam to silty clay loam. The number of iron and manga- 
nese concretions throughout the profile ranges from few to 
many, and the size of the concretions ranges from fine to 
medium. 


Tyler series 


In the Tyler series are deep, nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a fragipan. These soils 
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formed in old alluvium washed from soils of the Southern 
Appalachian Plateau. 

These soils occur on low stream terraces in narrow val- 
leys with the Leadvale and Sequatchie soils, but they are 
grayer and more poorly drained than those soils. The 
Tyler soils have a fragipan, which is lacking in the Se- 
quatchie soils. They are more silty than the Pheba soils, 
and their fragipan is more strongly expressed than that of 
the Stough soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Tyler 
loam in a moist, cultivated area along the North River, 5 
miles south of Studdards Crossroads (SWI4SWI, sec. 16, 
T.15S.,R.10 W.): 

Ap—O0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/3 to 10YR 5/3) loam ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few, fine and medium, dark-brown concretions; 
medium acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

Bi—8 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
light olive brown (2.5¥ 5/4) when crushed; many, 
fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray, pale brown, 
and dark yellowish brown; weak, fine and medium, 
granular structure and weak, fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt, wavy boundary. 1 to 5 inches thick. 

A’g&Bg—11 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) when 
crushed; many, fine, distinct mottles of light gray 
(10YR 6/1) and pale brown (10YR 6/3); weak to 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; few, fine and medium, 
dark-brown concretions; few fine pores; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 20 inches thick. 

B’txg—22 to 54 inches, gray or light-gray (10YR 6/1) silty 
clay loam; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) when 
erushed; distinct mottles of light yellowish brown 
(2.5¥ 6/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); mod- 
erate, medium and coarse, angular blocky structure ; 
firm when moist, hard or very hard when dry; many, 
fine and medium, dark-brown concretions; compact 
in place, brittle if disturbed; common vesicles; dis- 
tinct clay films on the surfaces of peds and in the 
pores and root holes; very strongly acid. 

IIC—54 to 72 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay; many, medium, distinct, light-gray to gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles; massive; firm; few dark-brown 
concretions 14 to % inch in diameter; very strongly 
acid. (This horizon sampled with a bucket auger.) 

In areas that have not been cleared, the color of the Al 
horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to very dark 
grayish brown. The color of the Ap horizon ranges from 
grayish brown to brown. The texture of the B1 horizon 
ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam. The color of the 
Bi horizon ranges from pale brown to yellowish brown, 
with faint to distinct mottles of brown and gray below a 
depth of 6 to 18 inches. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 
15 to 30 inches, but it is 20 inches in most places. The 
number of vesicles in the fragipan ranges from few to 
many. In places the fragipan 1s distinctly to prominently 
mottled with gray and brown, instead of yellowish brown. 
The mottles in the ITC horizon are brown in some places, 
and the texture of the IIC horizon ranges from sandy clay 
loam to silty clay. 

Planosols that have a claypan.—These soils have charac- 
teristics of Planosols. A claypan is in the lower part of 
their subsoil. 

Leaf series 


In the Leaf series are deep, poorly drained soils that 
have a claypan. ‘These soils formed in fine-textured allu- 
vium washed from uplands of the Coastal Plain. 
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The Leaf soils occur on low stream terraces with the 
Stough and Myatt soils, but unlike those soils, they have 
a claypan. They are grayer and finer textured than the 
ie soils, and they are finer textured than the Myatt 
soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Leaf 
silt loam on the south side of the road in a wooded area of 
bottom land along the Sipsey River, three-fourths of a 
mile east of Newtonville (SE14ZSW1, sec. 27, T. 17 S., R. 
12 W.): 


Al—O to 3 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam ; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 1 to 4 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam 
with many, fine, distinct, brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; 
weak, fine, granular and weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; 1 percent soft, dark-brown 
‘concretions less than 14 inch in diameter; few fine 
mica flakes; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
2 to 6 inches thick. 

Big—6 to 10 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay 
loam with many, medium, distinct, brown to dark- 
brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 0 to 8 inches thick. 

B2itg—10 to 28 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay with many, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common fine pores; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6to18 inches 
thick. 

B22tg—23 to 36 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay with many, coarse, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common fine pores; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 18 inches 
thick. 

B23tg—36 to 42 inches +, light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1) silty 
clay to clay with many, coarse, distinct, strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles and few, fine, distinct, light yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; strong, fine and 
medium, blocky structure; firm; slightly sticky; 1 to 
2 percent dark-brown and black concretions 14 to 1 
inch in diameter; thick clay films on the surfaces of 
peds ; very strongly acid. 


The color of the Al horizon ranges from dark gray to 
dark grayish brown, and the thickness of that horizon 
ranges from 2 to 5 inches. The texture of the A2 horizon 
ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam. The color of the 
Big horizon ranges from mottled gray or light brownish 
gray to olive brown, and the color of the mottles ranges 
from brown to gray. The texture of the Blg horizon 
ranges from silt loam to silty clay. In places the B2 hor- 
izons are mottled with brown or red instead of yellowish 
brown or strong brown. The lower part of the B horizon 
is prominently mottled with yellowish brown in some 
places. 


Low-Humie Gley soils 


Tn the Low-Humic Gley great soil group are imperfectly 
to poorly drained soils. The surface layer of these soils is 
thin and is moderately high in content of organic matter. 
Tt overlies a mottled gray and brown, gleylike horizon that 
differs only slightly from it in texture (@). The parent 
material of the Low-Humic Gley soils varies widely. In 
this county the Low-Humic Gley soils are acid and poorly 
drained. ‘They formed under swamp forest in a temperate 
to warm-temperate climate. 
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Atkins series 


In the Atkins series are deep, poorly drained, silty soils 
of the Southern Appalachian Plateau. These soils formed 
in local alluvium washed from soils derived from shale and 
sandstone. ; 

The Atkins soils occur on uplands with the Philo and 
Stendal soils, but they are grayer and more poorly drained 
than those soils. They are more silty than the Bibb soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of At- 
kins silt. loam in an idle area 3 miles north-northeast of 
Berry (NEWNW4, sec. 33, T. 15 S., R. 10 W.): 

Ap— to 8 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam with 
few, fine, faint, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) and 
light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, soft, dark-brown concretions; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; very strongly acid. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

Cig—8 to 20 inches, light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam 
with many, fine, distinct, light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak, 
fine and medium, granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual. 
wavy boundary. 10 to 20 inches thick. 

IIBbg—20 to 30 inches +, mottled light-gray to gray (10YR 
6/1) and light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) silty clay; 
mottles are many, medium, and distinct; massive ; 
firm when moist, hard when dry ; common fine pores; 
very strongly acid. 

In areas that have not been cultivated, the color of the 
A1 horizon ranges from dark gray to very dark grayish 
brown, and the thickness of that horizon ranges from 4 
to 6 inches. The color of the Ap horizon ranges from 
grayish brown to dark brown mottled with brown to dark 
brown, light brownish gray, or light gray. The texture 
in the horizons below the surface layer ranges from loam 
to silty clay or silty clay loam. In places the profile con- 
tains a Bg horizon that ranges from sandy clay loam to 
silty clay in texture. Where the Bg horizon is present, it 
is mottled with gray or with gray and brown. Strata of 
sand occur in some profiles. 


Bibb series 


In the Bibb series are soils that are deep and poorly 
drained. These soils formed mainly in material washed 
from uplands of the Coastal Plain, but material washed 
from shale and sandstone has had an effect upon their 
development in some places. 

The Bibb soils occur on flood plains with the Mantachie 
and Iuka soils. They are grayer and more poorly drained, 
however, than those soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Bibb 
silt loam in a wooded area 114 miles northwest of Ashcraft 
Corner (SEYSW', sec. 29, T. 17 S., R. 13 W.): 


Alg—o to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam with 
common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish red, light 
brownish gray, and strong brown; weak, thick, platy 
structure; friable; many fine roots; few fine pores: 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

Cig—8 to 18 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam with common, 
fine, prominent mottles of reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) ; 
massive; friable; common fine roots; few fine pores; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 
20 inches thick. 

C2g—18 to 25 inches, gray (N 6/0) loam with common, fine, 
distinct mottles of yellowish red (SYR 4/6) and yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; massive; friable; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 3 to 20 inches thick. 
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C3g—25 to 40 inches +, mottled light-gray to gray (10YR 
6/1), yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), and yellowish-red 
(5YR 4/6) fine sandy loam; mottles are many, me- 
dium, and distinct; massive; friable; few fine pores ; 
few quartz pebbles 14 to 1%4 inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid. 


The texture of the Alg horizon ranges from fine sandy 
loam to silt loam, and the color of that horizon ranges from 
very dark grayish brown to gray. In places the mottles 
are absent in that horizon. The color of the C horizons is 
uniform light gray to dark gray in some areas, but those 
horizons are prominently or distinctly mottled in other 
ee with shades of brown and red. “The texture of the 

horizons ranges from sandy loam to silt loam. 


Myatt series 


_ Inthe Myatt series are deep, poorly drained soils formed 
in alluvium washed from soils of the Coastal Plain up- 
lands. 

The Myatt soils occur on low stream terraces with the 
Prentiss and Stough soils. They are grayer and more 


poorly drained, however, than those soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of 
Myatt silt loam im a moist, pastured area along the road 
to the Upper Coastal Plain Experiment. Station, 1 mile 


west of Winfield (NW14NE%, sec. 19, T.13S., R. 12 W.): 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, gray (10YR 5/1 to 6/1) silt loam with 
common, fine, distinet, yellowish-brown mottles ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable ; many fine roots; 
1 percent quartz and chert pebbles % inch in di- 
ameter; 1 percent soft, dark-brown concretions; very 
Strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 7 
inches thick. 

Blg—5 to 8 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loam or 
silt loam with few, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown and 
brownish-yellow mottles; weak, fine, granular and 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable; many 
fine roots; 1 percent quartz and chert pebbles % ineh 
in diameter; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boun- 
dary. 2to 8 inches thick. 

B2g—8 to 32 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy clay 
loam with many, coarse, prominent, yellowish-brown 
mottles ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; firm ; 
few fine roots; 2 percent quartz and chert pebbles % 
to % inch in diameter; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 15 to 80 inches thick. 

Cig—s2 to 50 inches, mottled light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1) 
and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) heavy loam; mottles 
are many, medium, and prominent; massive; friable; 
1 percent quartz and chert pebbles 4 to % inch in 
diameter; extremely acid; clear, wavy boundary. 10 
to 30 inches thick. 

IIC2g—50 to 72 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 6/1), yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
gravelly fine sandy loam; massive; friable; 20 percent 
quartz and chert pebbles %4 to % inch in diameter ; 
compact in place; extremely acid. 


In areas that have not been cleared, the color of the Al 
horizon ranges from very dark gray to very dark grayish 
brown, and the thickness of that horizon ranges from 2 to 
6 inches. The color of the Ap horizon ranges from gray 
or dark gray to dark brown. In some places the Ap hori- 
zon. is mottled with light gray. The texture of the B2g 
horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to silty clay loam, 
and that horizon is prominently mottled with gray and 
brown in some places. The texture of the parent material 
ranges from sandy loam to silty clay loam, and the color 
of that horizon ranges from gray to a mottled gray and 
brown. 
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Alluvial soils 


The soils of this group formed in transported and rela- 
tively recently deposited material. They show little or no 
modification of the original material by soil-forming proc- 
esses. 

Iuka series 


The Iuka soils are deep and moderately well drained. 
They formed in material washed from the uplands. 
Lenses of sand or clay occur throughout the profile. 

Tuka soils occur on flood plains with the Ochlockonee, 
Mantachie, and Bibb soils. They are grayer and more 
poorly drained than the Ochlockonee soils and are browner 
and better drained than the Mantachie and Bibb soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Tuka 
silt loam in a moist, cultivated area along the Sipsey River, 
3 miles northeast of Lawrence Mill (SESE, sec. 35, 
7.148.,R.12 W.): 

Ap—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam ; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few wormholes ; few mica flakes; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 6 inches thick. 

A12—-6 to 20 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common wormholes; few pores filled with ma- 
terial from the Ap horizon; few mica flakes; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 8 to 16 inches 
thick. 

C1—20 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loam with 
many, fine, distinct, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
mottles and few, fine, distinct, light-gray to gray 
(10YR 6/1) and reddish-brown (5¥R 4/4) mottles; 
massive; very friable; few mica flakes; extremely 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 18 inches thick. 

C2—32 to 60 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) loam with 
many, fine, distinct, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles and few, fine, distinct, light-gray to gray 
(10¥R 6/1) mottles; massive; friable; 25 to 385 per- 
cent dark-brown and black concretions 4 to 34 inch 
in diameter; few mica flakes; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 20 to 60 inches thick. 

C3—60 to 78 inches +, mottled light-gray to gray (1OYR 6/1), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), and light brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2) silt loam; mottles are many, fine, and 
distinct; massive; friable; gray becomes darker with 
inereasing depth; few mica flakes; very strongly acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) in wooded areas to brown (10YR 5/3) in cul- 
‘tivated fields. The color of the A12 horizon ranges from 
yellowish brown to dark brown, and the texture of that 
horizon ranges from silt loam to sandy loam. Gray and 
brown mottles occur at a depth ranging from 18 to 30 
inches. Mottles in the C horizons range from faint to 
prominent, and the texture of those horizons ranges from 
silt loam to sandy loam. Mica flakes are common in many 

profiles. 

Ochlockonee series 


The Ochlockonee soils are deep, well drained, and nearly 
level. They formed in alluvium washed mainly from up- 
lands of the Coastal Plain. 

The Ochlockonee soils occur on flood plains with the 
Iuka, Mantachie, and Bibb soils. They are browner and 
better drained, however, than those soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Och- 
lockonee loam in a moist, cultivated area along the Sipsey 
River, three-quarters of a mile southeast of Hubbertville 
(SEYSE%, sec. 19, T.148., R. 11 W.) : 
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Ap—O to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) leam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; common uncoated sand grains; few fine coatings 
of organic matter; few medium wormholes; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 inches 
thick. 

AC—8 to 11 inches, 70 percent very dark grayish-brown (10YR 
3/2), and 80 percent brown to dark-brown (10YR 
4/3) loam; dark brown (10YR 3/3) when mixed ; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; weak plow- 
pan that is slightly compact; many fine roots; few 
medium wormholes; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 2to5 inches thick. 

C1—11 to 36 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; thin pockets and 
lenses of clean sand; few fine pores; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 20 to 
30 inches thick. 

C2—836 to 43 inches, 85 percent brown to dark-brown (10YR 
4/3) loam, and 15 percent pale-brown (10YR 6/3) 
loamy sand occurring as thin lenses; massive; very 
friable; sand lenses are clean and uncoated; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 18 inches 
thick. 

C8—43 to 62 inches -+, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt 
loam; massive; friable; few medium splotches where 
organic matter occurs; few fine pores; very strongly 
acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to very 
dark grayish brown. The color of the AC and C horizons 
ranges from dark brown or brown to dark yellowish brown, 
and the texture of those horizons ranges from fine sandy 
loam to silt loam. In places lenses or pockets of sand occur 
in the profile. In places mica flakes are present, and faint 
or distinct mottles of gray and brown are at a depth below 
30 inches. Also in places quartz and chert pebbles, ranging 
in number from few to common, are on the surface and 
throughout the profile. 


Philo series 


In the Philo series are deep, moderately well drained, 
silty soils formed in material washed from soils derived 
from shale and sandstone. Fragments of shale and sand- 
stone ¥, to 34 inch in diameter are common on the surface 
and throughout the profile. 

The Philo soils occur in draws and depressions with the 
Stendal and Atkins soils, They are browner and better 
drained, however, than those soils. The Philo soils are 
more silty than the Iuka soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Philo 
silt loam in a cultivated area 1 mile north of Berry (NE, 
SW sec. 8, T.16S., R. 10 W.) : 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam ; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth bound- 
ary. 4 to 8inches thick. 

C1—5 to 25 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam 
with few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) and very pale brown (10YR 7/4) in the 
lower part; weak, fine and medium, crumb structure 
and weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; very strongly acid; gra- 
dual, wavy boundary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 

C2—25 to 40 inches +, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) loam with 
few, fine, faint, light yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4) 
and light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak 
to moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure and weak, fine and medium, crumb structure ; 
very friable; strongly acid. 


The texture of the surface layer ranges from loam to silt 
loam, and the color of that layer ranges from brown to 
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dark yellowish brown. In places there is an AC horizon. 
In those areas the color of the AC and C horizons ranges 
from brown to very dark brown, and the texture of those 
horizons ranges from loam to silty clay loam. The mottles 
range from faint to distinct in contrast, and from brown 
to gray in color. Depth to mottling ranges from 18 to 30 
inches. Mica flakes are common in some profiles. The 
thickness of the colluvium ranges from 8 to 6 feet. 

Alluvial soils intergrading toward Low-Humic Gley 
soils—These soils have characteristics of Alluvial soils. 
They formed under swamp forest, and perhaps marsh 
plants in a temperate to warm-temperate climate, however, 
which is characteristic of the Low-Humic Gley soils. 
They are therefore classified as Alluvial soils intergrading 
toward Low-ILumic Gley soils. 


Mantachie series 


The Mantachie soils are deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. They formed in material washed from the up- 
lands. 

The Mantachie soils occur on flood plains with the Och- 
lockonee, Iuka, and Bibb soils. They are grayer and more 
poorly drained than the Ochlockonee and Iuka soils, but 
they are less grayish and are better drained than the Bibb 
soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Man- 
tachio fine sandy loam in a moist pastured area along 
Dodson Creek, one-half of a mile east of Wayside Ele- 
mentary School (NEI4NE\ sec. 3, T. 14 S., R. 13 W.): 


Ap— to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam ; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few wormholes; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 5 to 10 inches thick. 

A1—6 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few fine pores; stratified with discontinuous 
layers of fine sand; strongly acid; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 2 to 8 inches thick, 

C1—10 to 25 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) loam with few, fine, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown and common, fine, 
distinct mottles of reddish brown (5YR 4/3); mas- 
sive; friable; common fine roots and few medium 
roots; few fine pores; thin, discontinuous layers and 
small pockets of sand; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 15 to 30 inches thick. 

C2g-—25 to 31 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) loam with common, 
fine, distinct mottles of reddish brown (5YR 4/3); 
massive; friable; few fine roots; few fine pores; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 16 inches 
thick. 

C3g—381 to 45 inches, light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy 
loam with common, fine, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and reddish brown (5YR 4/3); 
massive; friable; few fine pores; few coarse roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 
30 inches thick. 

C4g—45 to 72 inches, light-gray to gray (1OYR 6/1), strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light olivebrown (2.5Y 
5/4) fine sandy loam; mottles are many, medium, and 
distinct; massive; friable; few coarse roots; ex- 
tremely acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark gray to 
brown, and the lower part of that layer is faintly mottled 
in places. At a depth below 6 to 18 inches, both distinct 
and prominent mottles are present. In places mottles are 
various shades of gray instead of brown. The texture of 
the soil material below the surface layer ranges from sandy 
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loam to sandy clay loam. In places quartz and chert 
pebbles 14 to 34 inch in diameter are on the surface and 
throughout the profile. 


Stendal series 


In the Stendal series are deep, silty soils that are some- 
what poorly drained. These soils formed in alluvium 
washed mainly from soils derived from shale and sand- 
stone. Fragments of sandstone and shale are on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile. 

The Stendal soils occur with the Philo and Atkins soils 
at the heads of and along small drainageways. They are 
grayer and more poorly drained than the Philo soils and 
are less gray and are better drained than the Atkins soils, 
They are more silty than the Mantachie soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Sten- 
dal loam in a moist, cultivated area along George Creek 
41 miles south of Studdards Crossroads (SEY,NW), sec. 
16,T.15S., R. 10 W.): 


Ap—O to 7 inches, brown or dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) to brown 
(10YR 5/3) loam ; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; few fine fragments of sand- 
stone and shale; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth bound- 
ary. 5 to 10 inches thick. 

AC-—T to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam ; 
common, fine, faint mottles of pale brown and few, 
fine, distinct mottles of dark brown (10YR 4/3): 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; few fine fragments of 
sandstone and shale; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 5 to 12 inches thick. 

Cig—14 to 30 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), and brown to dark- 
brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; mottles are many, me- 
dium, and distinct; weak, fine and medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
fragments of sandstone and shale; common, fine, dark- 
brown concretions; few mica flakes; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 20 inches thick. 

I1C2g—30 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 6/1), brown to dark-brown 
(10YR 4/3) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
mottles are many, medium, and distinct; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common, fine, 
dark-brown concretions; common, fine fragments of 
sandstone and shale; few mica flakes; strongly acid. 


The texture of the Ap horizon ranges from sandy loam 
to silt loam, and the color of that horizon ranges from 
grayish brown to dark brown. In areas that have not been 
cultivated, the color of the Al horizon ranges from dark 
gray to very dark grayish brown. The texture of the AC 
and C horizons ranges from loam to silty clay loam. The 
fragments of sandstone and shale on the surface and in the 
profile range from few to many in number and from fine 
to coarse in size. 


Lithosols 


Lithosols are a group of soils that have no clearly ex- 
iwi soil morphology. They may consist of a mass of 
reshly and imperfectly weathered rock fragments (6). 
The most extensive areas of Lithosols are on steep slopes. 


Montevallo series 


In the Montevallo series are excessively drained soils of 
the Southern Appalachian Plateau. These soils are shal- 
low over shale that is interbedded with thin strata of sand- 
stone in places. They formed mainly in material weath- 
ered from shale. 
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The Montevallo soils occur on uplands with the Town- 
ley, Enders, Hanceville, and Leadvale soils. They are 
shallower over shale than those soils, however, and they 
lack the distinct B horizon that is typical of the Townley, 
Enders, and Hanceville soils. The Montevallo soils lack 
the fragipan of the Leadvale soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Mon- 
tevallo shaly silt loam along County Highway No. 27,1 
mile south of the junction with State Highway No. 18 
(SWY4SEY, sec. 1, T.165.,R. 10 W.) : 

A1—O to 1 inch, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) shaly silt loam ; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; high 
content of organic matter; many fine roots; common 
to many fragments of shale 4g to % inch in diameter ; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 1 to 4 inches 
thick. 

A3%—1 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) shaly silt loam; 
weak, fine and medium, granular structure and weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; com- 
mon to many fine roots; few coarse roots; common 
fragments of shale %{¢ to 4% inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B—6 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) shaly silty 
clay loam; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; more than 75 percent partly weathered, frag- 
mented shale; interstices are filled with silty clay 
loam; contains many fragments of shale % to 3 
inches in diameter; few fine and coarse roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 4 to 10 
inches thick. 

C—14 to 22 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), partly weath- 
ered, soft shale with coatings of yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) silt or clay; highly fractured; firm; easy 
to dig with a spade; more than 90 percent fragments 
of shale; roots along fissures; interstices are filled 
with silty material; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 5 to10 inches thick. 

R—22 inches +, light olive-brown to dark yellowish-brown, 
highly fractured, level- and thin-bedded, fissile shale ; 
slightly hard to dig into. 

The color of the Al horizon ranges from very dark gray 
to brown. The color of the A8 horizon ranges from pale 
brown to yellowish brown, and the texture of that horizon 
ranges from shaly loam to shaly silt loam. The color of 
the B horizon ranges from light yellowish brown to strong 
brown, and the texture of that horizon ranges from loam 
to silty clay loam. The content of shale fragments in the 
B horizon ranges from 50 to 90 percent. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 6 to 24 inches. 


Regosols 


Regosols are a group of soils that lack definite genetic 
horizons. These soils are developing in deep, unconsoli- 
dated rock (soft mineral deposits). In this county they 
formed in unconsolidated beds of sandy and gravelly 
marine sediments. 

Guin series 


In the Guin series are deep, excessively drained, grav- 
elly soils of the Coastal Plain. These soils formed in thick, 
unconsolidated beds of sandy and gravelly marine sedi- 
ments. 

The Guin soils occur on the uplands with the Ruston 
and Cuthbert soils. They are more gravelly than those 
soils and are less reddish than the Ruston soils. The Guin 
soils contain less silt and clay than the Cuthbert soils. 

The following describes a representative profile of Guin 
gravelly sandy loam in a wooded area 1 mile west of Whites 
Chapel (SE1,SE¥, sec. 31, T. 138 S., R. 11 W.): 
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A1l—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable ; 
many fine roots; 75 percent quartz and chert pebbles 
¥, inch to 14% inches in diameter ; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B—4 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) to yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4) gravelly sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; very friable; many fine roots; 60 to 75 
percent quartz and chert pebbles %4 inch to 1% inches 
in diameter; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. 5to 15 inches thick, 

C1—15 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) gravelly 
loamy sand; weak, fine, crumb structure to structure- 
less; very friable; few fine roots; 75 to 85 percent 
quartz and chert pebbles %4 inch to 114 inches in 
diameter; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. Oto 10 inches thick. 

C2—20 to 72 inches +, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand and 
gravel; single grain; very friable; 75 to 85 percent 
quartz and chert pebbles 4% inch to 144 inches in 
diameter ; extremely acid. 

The color of the Al horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown to brown, and the thickness of that horizon ranges 
from 4 to 6 inches. The color of the B horizon ranges 
from brown or yellowish red to yellowish brown or light 
yellowish brown, and the texture of that horizon ranges 
from gravelly sandy loam to gravelly sandy clay loam. 
The content of gravel in the C horizon ranges from 50 to 90 
percent. The gravel is mainly chert, but it includes peb- 
bles of quartz and sandstone. The diameter of the pebbles 
ranges from 14 inch to 2 inches. In places the lower 
part of the C horizon contains layers of silt or clay that 
range from 4 to 10 inches in thickness. 


General Nature of the County 


This section is provided mainly for those not familiar 
with the county. It tells about the climate, geology, physi- 
ography, drainage, and natural resources. It also describes 
the social and industrial development. Unless otherwise 
indicated, the statistics used are from records of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


Climate ° 


Fayette County has a temperate climate, and rainfall is 
well distributed throughout the year. The day-to-day 
weather is controlled largely by the movement of pressure 
systems across the Nation. During the summer, however, 
complete exchanges of air masses are few, and tropical 
maritime air masses persist for long periods. 

Records of wind and humidity are not available for 
Fayette County, but records at Birmingham show that the 
prevailing winds are from the south and southwest in 
summer and from the north and northeast in winter. The 
average speed of these winds is about 8 miles per hour. 
In the Birmingham area, the strongest wind on record to 
last 1 minute was 65 miles per hour in May 1951 and again 
in March 1955. 

The average relative humidity at Tuscaloosa, in adja- 
cent Tuscaloosa County, ranges from a low of 66 percent 
in March and April to a high of 78 percent in July. The 
average relative humidity for the year is approximately 
72, percent. In winter the average relative humidity is 


* By Arruur R. Lona, State climatologist, U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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74 percent; in spring, 67 percent; in summer, 76 percent; 
and in fall, 74 percent. 

In the average year, about 77 days have 0.10 inch or 
more of rain, 39 days have 0.50 inch or more, and 18 days 
have 1 inch or more. Table 10, compiled from records of 
the U.S. Weather Bureau at Fayette and Tuscaloosa, gives 
average monthly and annual temperatures and precipita- 
tion for this county. 

For the year, the sun is visible on an average of about 57 
percent of the daylight hours. The range is from a mini- 
mum average of 39 percent in January to a maximum 
average of 65 percent in October. 
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Summers are usually long, and the weather is warm 
from some time in May into September. Breaks in the 
heat are few during midsummer. In the average summer, 
a maximum temperature of 100° F. or higher is recorded 
on about 6 days, or 2 days in June, 2 in July, and 2 in 
August. Occasionally, a temperature of 100° is recorded 
in May and in September. A temperature of 90° or higher 
is recorded on an average of 94 days a year. 

Fall is a season of transition. The warm, summery 
weather that is typical early in September changes to 
Indian summer in October. Then, prewinter cold spells 
come in November. Generally, fall is the most pleasant 


TasLe 10.—Zemperature and precipitation data 


[All data from Fayette, Fayette County, Ala., except data on snow, which are from Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa County, Ala.] 


| 


Temperature Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have One year in 10 will have— 
at least 4 days with— 
Month Average Average ‘ 
daily daily Average Average 
maximum minimum Maximum Minimun total snowfall 
temperature | temperature Less than— | More than— 
equal to or | equal to or 
higher than—| lower than— 
°F, oF, oF. oF, Inches Inches Inches Inches 

JANUATY soso 2 sec ose 56 34 7 17 5. 8 2.3 11.3 0.8 
February_.-__-------- 60 35 75 17 5.9 1.8 10.1 .4 
Mareh o.oo coeee 66 41 81 26 6. 2 2.6 9.8 -1 
April_-_--...2-22022-_- 76 49 87 33 4.3 2.1 7.6 eal 

May te ea St oe 83 57 93 44 3.7 1.5 5.8 0 

PONG ood poe ee 90 64 100 53 4.4 Le 8.0 0 

DUN rs ceed ne Sas 92 67 100 60 4.4 13 9. 3 0 

August__.__----222--- 92 66 99 57 4.0 7 77 0 

September_.__..____ 87 60 97 48 3.1 .5 6. 6 0 

October- ___ 79 AT 89 30 2. 2 .2 5. 0 Q) 

November _. 65 38 79 | 21 4.2 1.0 9.8 @) ‘ 
December-_....--..__- 57 32 70 | 18 4,9 2.1 8.2 .2 
Meah eee ee 75 49 2100 1h 53. 1 42.5 65. 6 16 


1 A trace is less than 0.05 inch. 


2 Average annual highest temperature. 
3 Average annual lowest temperature. 


Taste 11.—Probabilities of last low temperatures in spring and first in fall 
[All data based on records from Fayette, Ala.] 


Dates for given probability and temperature 
Probability _ ~ 
16° F. or less | 20° F. or less | 24° F. or less | 28° F. or less | 32° F. or less | 36° F. or less | 40° F. or less 
Spring: 
1 year in 10 later March 7___._- March 21_--__| March 24..___ April 10______ April 26... _ May 9__....- May 14, 
than. 
2 years in 10 later | March 1______ March 7_____- March 19_____ April 2_.-.-.. April 20__-_.- April 22___._- May 9. 
than. 
5 years in 10 later | February 4__.| February 8___; March 1_____- March 21____.| April 10...__- April 18._.__- May 5. 
than. 
Fall: 
1 year in 10 earlier | November 5._| November 5_-| October 25.__.| October 20_._.| October 17___-] October 6__.__ September 28. 
than. 
2 years in 10 earlier | November 26_| November 11__| November 1_.| October 24.___| October 19____| October 9..___} October 1. 
than. 
5 years in 10 earlier | December 15_.| November 30__| November 12_.| November 4__| October 29.._.| October 17...-| October 9. 
than. 
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season, especially from late in September to early in No- 
vember. During that period, rainfall is light, the per- 
centage of possible sunshine is high, and extremes in 
temperature are rare. Table 11 shows the probabilities of 
the first low temperatures in fall and the last low tem- 
peratures in spring. 

Winters range from mild to cold but are relatively short. 
Freezing temperatures occur on about an average of 53 
days each year. The chance that several snow flurries will 
occur during the winter is good, but a snowfall that leaves 
a cover for more than 1 or 2 days is unusual. In the north- 
ern half of the county, however, the snow depth averaged 
2 to 4 inches in February 1958, and 7 to 9 inches in Febru- 
ary 1960. The average winter has about 6 days when the 
temperature falls to 20° or lower, 3 days when it falls to 
15° or lower, and 1 day when it falls to 10° or lower. 

Spring is the most changeable season of the year. In 
March the days are frequently cold and windy, but in May 
they are generally warm and pleasant. Local thunder- 
storms and tornadoes are most likely to occur in spring. 
Thunderstorms occur on an average of about 64 days a 
year, with an average in summer of 9 days in June, 11 in 
July, and 10 in August. 

Since records were started nearly 100 years ago, the 
most disastrous drought (1/0) in this area occurred in 
1954. Partial droughts occur once or twice every 10 years. 
By definition, 2 drought occurs when the soils hold no 
water available to plants. A drought day is a day during 
which no water is available to the plants. The frequency 
and severity of drought depends on the capacity of the 
soil to hold available moisture, on the amount and distri- 
bution of precipitation, and on the amount of water used 
or transpired by the plants. Even in a normal year, there 
are periods when rainfall does not supply the water 
needed by most crops. Consequently, in most years sup- 
plementary irrigation is needed for maximum crop pro- 
duction. During a severe drought, however, the supply of 
water for irrigation is generally limited or is nonexistent. 

Table 12 gives, for four probabilities, the number of 
drought days likely in each month from April through 
October for soils having moisture-storage capacities of 1 
inch, 2 inches, 3 inches, and 5 inches. These estimates were 
obtained by using the Penman method for computing 
. evapotranspiration and by defining a drought day as a 
day during which no moisture is available to plants. 

Evapotranspiration is the removal of water from the 
soil by evaporation and plant transpiration. The rate of 
evapotranspiration is highest im summer and lowest in 
winter. In Fayette County the highest daily rate occurs 
in June and the next highest in July. The following gives 
the average daily rates of evapotranspiration for each 
month of the year in inches of water Jost: 


Month— Inches | Month—Continucd Inches 
PANUALY cece hae 0. 026 PUY cece eee 0. 154 
February__----------- . 048 August... - 141 
Maréh._. 9. . 067 September___.-_-----.- . 120 
AYP ee wt 107 October__---.-..-.---- - 080 
MayecasesceiS asec. . 142 November___------_--- . 043 
June___- 173 December___.-_------- . 024 


The total possible amount of stored moisture available 
to plants varies as the result of differences in the soils and 
in the depth of the root zone of the plants to be grown. 
For a soil that has a storage capacity of 2 inches, for ex- 
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Taste 12.—Probability of drought days on soils of four 
different moisture-storage capacities 


Minimum drought days if soil has a 
Probability by moisture-storage capacity ? of— 
month? 
1 inch 2 inches 3 inches 5 inches 
April 
to: 10s cece heen 15 10 0 0 
2in 10..----_-- li 6 0 0 
8in 10.._------ 8 2 0 0 
Sin 10 2222-525 3 0 0 0 
May 
Lint 10222. cee 25 22 16 1 
2in 10..------- 21 17 il 0 
SLO ese 18 14 7 0 
Sin 10_________ 14 9 2 0 
27 27 25 22 
25 24 21 17 
23 22 18 12 
19 17 13 3 
23 23 22 21 
20 19 18 15 
18 16 15 11 
14 11 9 4 
26 24 23 23 
23 20 | 17 16 
20 16 | 14 | 11 
16 1k | 8 4 
25 24 24 22 
21 19 | 18 16 
18 15 14 12 
13 9 7 6 
25 23 23 22 
21 | 20 19 18 
18 17 15 14 
13 10 5 0 


1The months of January, February, March, November, and 
December are not shown, because crops are rarely damaged by 
drought in those months. 

2 The moisture-storage capacity of soils is expressed as the depth 
of water that a soil can hold and make available to plants. 


ample, the chances are 5 in 10 there will be 17 drought 
days in June. 


Geology, Physiography, and Drainage 


Most of the eastern one-third of Fayette County is un- 
derjain by rocks of the Pottsville formation of Pennsyl- 
vanian age. The western two-thirds of the county is 
underlain by the Tuscaloosa formation of the Upper Cre- 
taceous system (7). The Pottsville formation in this 
county consists of a succession of similar beds of shale and 
sandstone. Material weathered from this shale and sand- 
stone makes up the parent material of the soils in the east- 
ern one-third of the county. The beds of shale and sand- 
stone are in the Warrior coalfield. Coal mining is com- 
mon in this field, but not much coal is mined in Fayette 
County. 
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The Tuscaloosa formation consists of light-colored, ir- 
regularly bedded sand, clay, and gravel about 1,000 feet 
thick. These materials are poorly consolidated, but they 
support steep slopes. The clay is massive in part and 
laminated in part. The gravel is dominantly chert and 
occurs chiefly in the basal beds of the formation near their 
contact with the underlying rock. Mica is a common 
constituent of this formation. 

The Southern Appalachian Plateau occupies about the 
eastern one-third of the county, and the Upper Coastal 
Plain occupies the western two-thirds. The part occupied 
by the Plateau is chiefly a broad ridge, thoroughly dis- 
sected by dendritic drainage systems. It is characterized 
by narrow ridgetops, steep side slopes, and narrow, wind- 
ing hollows that have nearly level bottoms. There are a 
few fairly broad ridgetops and small! upland benches. 

In the areas where the Coastal Plain and the Southern 
Appalachian Plateau are adjacent, the topography of the 
Coastal Plain differs only slightly from that of the 
Plateau. The Coastal Plain is a decidedly hilly upland, 
except where it has been modified by terrace-forming proc- 
esses along the sides of the river valleys. Some broad, 
gently sloping areas occur throughout the county. 

The elevations in Fayette County range from approxi- 
mately 240 feet above sea level at the point where the 
Sipsey River leaves the county to about 600 feet above sea 
level at a point along the northern boundary of the county 
near the community of Glen Allen. In most places the 
elevation is 800 to 500 feet above sea level. At Fayette 
the elevation is 355 feet, at Bankston it is 358 feet, and at 
Glen Allen it is 595 feet. The general slope of the county 
is toward the south. 

The North and Sipsey Rivers and Luxapallila Creek are 
the major streams in the county. They flow in a south- 
western, southern, or southeastern direction. The North 
River empties into the Black Warrior River in Tuscaloosa 
County. The Sipsey River and Luxapallila Creek empty 
into the Tombighbee River. Other large creeks are Dodson, 
Bear, Sugar, Boxes, Barron, Hell, Cedar, and Beaver. A 
small area in the northwestern part of the county is 
drained by Yellow Creek, and a small area in the north- 
eastern part of the county is drained by Wolf Creek. 


Natural Resources 


Soils, water, and forests are the main natural resources 
of the county. Minor resources are coal, clay, sand, gravel, 
oil, and gas. The soils and forests are discussed in detail 
in other sections of the report and will not be discussed 
here. 

The water supply is adequate for domestic use in all 
parts of the county. The principal streams flow through- 
out the year, but most of the small streams dry up late in 
summer and in fall. The Sipsey River furnishes water for 
domestic and industrial use in the town of Fayette. Wells 
supply water for the community of Berry, and dug or 
drilled wells provide water for homes in the rural areas. 
The dug wells are generally 25 to 50 feet deep, but the 
drilled wells are deeper, or from 75 to 125 feet in depth. 
In many places water from the wells hag been piped into 
the home. Ponds have been built on many farms to fur- 
nish water for livestock and for fishing. According to in- 
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formation supplied by the Fayette County Soil Conserva- 
tion District, there are about 250 farm ponds in the county. 

Coal has been mined in the eastern one-third of the 
county. Not much is mined at the present time, but there 
is a potential for coal mining in this area. 

The Tuscaloosa formation supplies sand and gravel in 
some places in the county, and deposits of sand and gravel 
occur in various areas in the western two-thirds of the 
county. ‘These deposits also occur in isolated areas in the 
eastern one-third of the county where remnants of the 
Tuscaloosa formation overlie shale and sandstone. The 
Tuscaloosa formation contains some oil and gas. How- 
ever, little is known about other oil and gas resources in 
the county. Much of the clay in the county can be used to 
make brick, tile, pottery, artware, and material used in 
construction. 


Agriculture 


Cotton and corn are the principal crops grown in this 
county. Cotton is the most important cash crop. Much 
of the corn is fed to livestock. As more land is used for 
trees, there has been a gradual trend toward growing fewer 
row crops. Most of the row crops are grown on the broad 
bottom lands and narrow stream terraces, on the upland _ 
flats, or on the toe slopes and narrow, nearly level strips in 
the hollows (fig. 25). Better management practices and 
greater use of commercial fertilizer have increased crop 
yields each year. 

Table 13 shows the number of acres planted to the prin- 
cipal crops in 1949, 1954, and 1959. The Alabama Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries reports that 19,600 
acres in this county was used for corn in 1961 and that 
9,050 acres was used for cotton. 

Income from the sale of livestock and livestock products 
makes up about half of the farm income in the county. 
Table 14 shows the number of livestock and poultry on 
farms in the years 1949, 1954, and 1959. ‘The production 
of broilers has increased tremendously in the past. few 
years. 


Figure 25.—A farm in an area of narrow hollows and tee slopes. 

Cotton is in the foreground, and corn is on the toe slopes in the 

background. The timber is on Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 
50 percent slopes. 
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Taste 13.—Acreage of principal crops 


Crops 1949 1954 1959 

Corn for all purposes_----.--------- 34,179 | 31, 291 23, 548 
Cotton harvested__.--------------- 18,032 | 9, 898 7,329 
Sorghum for all purposes___--------- 333 243 483 
Oats harvested_.._-.--------------- 585 1, 043 77 
Hay crops: 

ANB ieoccek ccc cede senccdawe ane 137 61 84 

Lespedeza_.-.------------------- 2, 329 1, 483 683 

Small grain_______--------------- 234 935 168 

Other hay cut. ..-..--5.-2.4-44-+ 799 368 367 
Cropland harvested. ._------------- 59, 958 | 47,582 ; 34,430 
Pasture: 

Cropland used only for pasture__--| 11,754 | 4, 911 5, 280 

Woodland pasture____------------ 26, 865 | 30, 930 17, 855 

Other pasture_____-.------------- 12,186 | 16, 418 13, 166 


Taste 14.—Number and kinds of livestock on farms 


Livestock 1949 1954 1959 
1 
Cattle and ealves._.--_---.------- 6,758} 9,384] 7,497 
Milk cows... --024255-5se5ehsne ee 3, 080 2, 814 2, 039 
Hogs and pigs------.------------- 6, 007 6, 058 6,311 
Chickens more than 4 months old___| 74, 792 84, 680 | 105, 693 
Broilers sold___..----------------- @) — | 357, 860 | 757, 900 
Horses and mules.-...------------ 3, 659 2, 048 1, 134 


1 Not reported. 


About 82 percent of the county, or approximately 
330,000 acres, is wooded, and large quantities of lumber 
and pulpwood are produced and sold through local dealers. 
Income from the sale of wood products makes up a large 
part of the total income of the farmers. 

In 1959 about 48 percent of the county, or 190,787 acres, 
was classified as land in farms. About 24 percent of this 
acreage was used for field crops, and about 9 percent was 
used for pasture. The 1,340 farms ranged in size from 
jess than 10 acres to more than 1,000 acres. The following 
shows the number of farms in various size groups for the 


years 1949 and 1959: 

Size in acres: 1949 1959 
Under 10th ee cory Se sees wees 100 43 
TOO 940 ccc scctea seek oe eke iu eEeeu 905 355 
50° t069 eae ce oesedode ta se eSerSeeioces= 282 155 
FOG 00 ince ea ae ay ee De ee Somes 443 239 
100 to: 139... 2s Sc2ceeeus secetecieec sees 296 173 
140 40179 oe ee nee e ete 202 116 
180 to: 219222222058. 00222 Heeeuced eee eeeess 139 84 
990102090. oe c ete cewek bnew eeee eee 53 44 
260 to 499_._-__--_.---- 7 119 93 
500 to 999__.________--- 35 29 
Over 1,000 5 9 


In 1954 commercial fertilizer was used on 44,616 acres, 
and a total of 355 tons of lime was used on 784 acres. In 
1959 commercial fertilizer was used on 33,481 acres in this 
county, and a total of 2,195 tons of lime was used on 2,235 
acres. 

In 1959 full owners operated 756 farms, and part owners 
operated 294 farms. Tenants operated 288 farms, or about 
21 percent of all the farms in the county. Only two farms 
were operated by a farm manager. 
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In 1944 the Fayette Experimental Forest, a forestry sub- 
station of the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, 
was established about 10 miles north of the town of Fay- 
ette. It occupies 1,356 acres. Also in 1944, the Upper 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, a substation of the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, was estab- 
lished about 18 miles north of Fayette, near the Marion 
County line. It occupies 735 acres. 


Social and Industrial Development 


Fayette County is located in the northwestern part of 
Alabama. It was created on December 20, 1824, and was 
named for Gen. LaFayette, the Revolutionary War hero. 
The town of Fayette was chosen as the county seat. The 
territory had undoubtedly been a common hunting ground 
for the Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. It was in- 
cluded in the Cession of the Chickasaw Council House, 
which met on September 20, 1816 (4). 

The county has 4 high schools, 6 junior high schools, and 
11 elementary schools. Churches of many denominations 
are distributed throughout the county. A public library, 
a hospital, a nursing home, and a Public Health center are 
located in the town of Fayette. 

The Alabama Power Company furnishes all the elec- 
tricity used in the county, and electricity is available in 
all parts of the county. All of the towns and communi- 
ties and many rural areas have telephone service. A 
radio station is located in the town of Fayette. The 
county has a newspaper that is published 5 days a week 
and a newspaper that is published weekly. Two banks are 
located in the town of Fayette and one in Berry. 

One railroad line runs in a general east-west direction 
through the county. Another barely enters the county 
near Glen Allen, then runs back into Marion County. One 
busline runs east and west through the county, and several 
trucklines serve the area. Just north of Fayette is a smal} 
airport. 

The county has 1,086 miles of roads. There are 412 
miles of paved roads; of these, 137 miles are State and 
Federal roads, and 275 miles are farm-to-market and 
county roads. 

The town of Fayette has a Youth Center and a swim- 
ming pool, and Berry has a swimming pool. A 320-acre 
State park, where there is a 65-acre lake used only for fish- 
ing, is located 7 miles southeast of Fayette. In addition, 
three fairly large private lakes that cover a total of 185 
acres are located in other parts of the county. For a fee, 
these lakes are available to the public for fishing. About 
250 other private ponds that provide opportunities for 
fishing are in various parts of the county. 

Small game animals, such as squirrel, rabbit, raccoon, 
quail, dove, fox, and opossum, provide good hunting in all 
parts of the county. Numbers of deer and wild turkey are 
increasing in some parts of the county. The State Depart- 
ment of Conservation supervises 2 management area where 
deer, quail, squirrel, rabbit, dove, raccoon, opossum, and 
fox can be hunted. This area is along the eastern side of 
Fayette County and in part of Walker County. Deer 
were stocked in this area.a few years ago, and hunting has 
been allowed for the past two seasons. The area was 
stocked with wild turkey early in the spring of 1962, but 
hunting is not yet permitted. 
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Industry has increased tremendously in Fayette County 
in the past several years. The county now has a textile 
mill, two garment factories, a chick hatchery, a soft drink 
bottling plant, a dairy processing plant, a plant where 
sirup is processed, a plant where shoe polish is manufac- 
tured, a concrete products company, a grain and feed com- 
pany, a seed company, a machine shop, a sheet metal 
works, a food-processing and quick-freeze plant, and a 
plant where plastic hospital supplies are manufactured. 
In addition, there are five cotton gins and many lumber 
companies and sawmills (fig. 26) in the county. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or 
cluster, such as a clod, crumb, block, or prism. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water 
in a form available to plants. The amount of moisture held in 
a soil between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of 
tension, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension. In this report the terms used to describe the esti- 
mated available moisture capacity in inches of water per 60 
inches of soil depth are very high—12 inches or more; high—9 
to 12 inches ; moderate—6 to 9 inches; low—3 to 6 inches; and 
very low—less than 3 inches. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. See also Texture, soil. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both, moved by 
creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the base of steep 
slopes. 
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Figure 26.—A permanent, medium-sized sawmill in Fayette County. 
Timber products are an important source of income in this 
county. 


The feel of the soil and the ease with which 
Terms commonly used 


Consistence, soil. 
a lump can be crushed by the fingers. 
to describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent ; will not hold together in a mass. 

Friable——When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into 
a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastie.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hard.—-When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind, running 
water, and other geologic agents. 

Fertility, soil. The quality of a soil that enables it to provide 
compounds in adequate amounts and in proper balance for the 
growth of specified plants, when other growth factors, such as 
light, moisture, temperature, and the physical condition, or 
tilth, of the soil, are favorable. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to fre- 
quent or occasional flooding. ; 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low 
in organic matter and clay but is rich in silt or very fine sand. 
The layer is seemingly cemented when dry, has a hard or very 
hard consistence, and has high bulk density in comparison with 
the horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragipan 
tends to rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather than 
to deform slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is slowly or 
very slowly permeable to water, and has few or many bleached 
fracture planes that form polygons. Fragipans are a few 
inches to several feet thick; they generally occur below the 
B horizon, 15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Genesis, soil. The manner in which a soil originated, with special 
reference to the processes responsible for the development of 
the solum, or true soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of a soil or other material, as contrasted with percola- 
tion, which is movement of water through soil layers or 
material. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soils or other 
material by percolating water. 

Loam. Soil material that contains 7 to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 
percent silt, and less than 52 percent sand. See also Texture, 
soil. 
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Mapping unit. Any soil, miscellaneous land type, soil complex, or 
group of undifferentiated soils shown on the detailed soil map 
and identified by a letter symbol. 

Morphology, soil. The makeup of the soil, including the texture, 
structure, consistence, color, and other physical, chemical, min- 
eralogical, and biological properties of the various horizons 
that make up the soil profile. 

Mottled. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates 
poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, 
medium, and coarse; and contrast—foint, distinct, and promi- 
nent. The size measurements are these: fine, less than 5 mil- 
limeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; medium, ranging from 5 millimeters toe 15 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 
inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension. 

Parent material (soil). The horizon of weathered rock or partly 
weather soil material from which soil has formed; horizon C 
in the soil profile. 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water 
or air to move through it. Terms used to describe perme- 
ability are as follows: Very slow, slow, moderately slow, 
moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An 
acid, or “sour,” soi lis one that gives an acid reaction; an alka- 
line soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pH pH 
Extremely acid___. Below4.5  Neutral.__.---- -- 6.6 to 7.3 
Very strongly acid. 4.5 to 5.0 Mildly alkaline______ 7.4 to 7.8 
Strongly acid_____. 5.110 5.5 Moderately alkaline__ 7.9 to 84 
Medium acid Strongly alkaline___-. 8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid Very strongly alkaline 9.1 and 
higher 


Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having diam- 
eters ranging from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters. Most 
sand grains consist of quartz, but they may be of any mineral 
composition. The textural class name of any soil that contains 
85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 
See also Texture, soil. 
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Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter 
from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower 
limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the silt tex- 
tural class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent 
clay. See also Texture, soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants and that has properties resulting from the inte- 
grated effect of climate and living matter acting upon parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (ver- 
tical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the pro- 
file below plow depth. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping 
soils on the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The 
terrace intercepts surplus runoff so that it may soak into the 
soil or flow slowly to a prepared outlet without harm. Ter- 
races in fields are generally built so they can be farmed. 
Terraces intended mainly for drainage have a deep channel 
that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” See also Clay; 
Loam; Sand; Silt. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the fri- 
able state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity 
and stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfri- 
able, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, ordinarily rich 
in organic matter, used to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and 
gardens, 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS, CAPABILITY UNITS, WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUPS, AND WILDLIFE GROUPS 


[Table 1, p. g , gives the acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, and table 2, p. 


estimated yields of crops. 


tion "Engineering Properties of Soils" ] 


Mapping unit 


Atkins soils, local alluvium------------- 
Bibb soils------------------------------- 
Bibb soils, local alluvium--------------- 
Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded------------------------ 
Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----------------------+-- 
Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------------- 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------- 
Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes------ 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded --------------------------------- 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes----- 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 


Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------------- 

Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--- 

Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded --------------------------------- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes-------------------- Fs a 
Gullied land----------------------------- 
Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


Tuka-Ochlockonee complex, local alluvium- 
Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded------------------------- 
Mantachie fine sandy loam---------------- 
Mantachie soils, local alluvium---------- 
Mantachie, Leaf, and Iuka soils---~------- 
Mashulaville loam------------------------ 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes---------------------------- 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded----------- 
Montevallo shaly silt Loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes---------------------------- 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded----------- 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 per- 
cent slopes---------------------------- 
Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded----------- 
Myatt silt jloam-------------------------- 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS, CAPABLLITY UNITS, WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUPS, AND WILDLIFE GROUPS- -CONTINUED 


Woodland 
Capability unit suitability group Wildlife group 


Map 
symbol Mapping unit Page | Symbol Number Page 
Od Ochlockonee sandy loam----------------------- 19 TIlw-12 5 63 
OfB2 Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded------------------------------------- 20 Ile-15 a 61 
OfC Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes-- 20 IIle-15 3 61 
OfC2 Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded ---~-+-------- +2 +2 oe eee nee ene eee 20 Ille-15 3 61 
OfD2 Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded ------~----------+-------------------- 21 IVe-11 4 62 
OrC3 Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded---------------------------- 20 IVe-111 1 49 8 63 
Pb‘ Pheba _loam----------------------------------- 21 LLIw-12 41 5 56 6 63 
Ph Philo soils, local alluvium------------------ 22 Iiw-11 7 56 5 63 
PrA Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes------------------------------------- 22 Ilw-15 5 56 3 61 
PrB2 Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded----------------------------- 22 Tle-15 5 56 3 61 
Rd Rock land------------------------------------ 22 VIle-49 13 57 4 62 
R£A Ruston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes------------------------------------- 23 1-42 3 49 L 59 
R£B Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes------------------------------------- 23 ITe-12 3 49 i 59 
REB2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded----------------------------- 23 Ile-12 3 49 1 59 
REC Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes-----------+-------------------------- 24 IIle-12 3 49 1 59 
Rf£C2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 1O percent 
slopes, eroded----------------------------- 24 TIle-12 3 49 L 59 
RED Ruston fine sandy, loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes------------------------------------- 24 IVe-11 3 49 4 62 
R£D2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded----------------------------- 24 IVe-11 3 49 4 62 
REE Ruston fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes------------------------------------- 25 VIe-19 3 49 4 62 
RsC3 Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded-------------- e----- 24 IVe-Lil 3 49 8 63 
RsD3 Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded-------------------- 24 Vie-111 3 49 8 63 
RtE Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 percent 
slopes----------------------- wore cere nee 27 4 49 -- < 
4 49 -- -- 
RxC Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 
percent slopes; --------------------------- 25 4 49 2 60 
4 49 2 60 
IIle-44 4 49 2 60 
RxC2 Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 6 to 10 [L/ 
percent slopes, eroded-------------------- 25 IIle-12 40 4 49 2 60 
2/ 
VIe-19 44 4 49 2 60 
|3/ 
IIle-44 4l 4 49 2 60 
RxD Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 L/ 
percent slopes~--------srerenco nase ese 26 IVe-11 42 4 49 4 62 
2/ 
VIe-19 44 4 49 4 62 
3/ 
1Ve-19 42 4 49 4 62 
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Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded----------------- 


Sandy alluvial land---------------------- 
Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----- 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


Savannah loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded------- ee ee eee 

Sequatchie loam-------------------------- 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded------------------------- 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded------------------------- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes--------------------------+------ 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded------------------------- 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded------------------------- 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded------------------------- 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 15 to 50 percent 


Stendal soils, local alluvium------------ 
Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes~------ 
Terrace escarpments---------------------- 
Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes----- 
Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded-----------------~---------------- 


eroded - ---- sek eeene nase eee eneeseceHesks 
Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------------- 
Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------------- 
Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------------- 
Tyler loam..-----.----------------------- 
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Ruston soil only. 
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Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
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The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. DUBl asessessstsseesnsssoserensiensnecnee County Soil boundary 
The second capital letter shows the slope. Most symbols 
without a slope letter are for nearly level soils, but some 

are for soils or land types that have a considerable range in 
slope. A final number, 2 or 3, in the symbol, shows that the 


soil is eroded or severely eroded. 


Good motor Township, U. S. and symbol 


Poor motor Section line, corner : ar Gravel 


SYMBOL 


At 


NAME 


Atkins soils, local alluvium 


Bibb soils 
Bibb soils, local alluvium 


Enders clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Enders clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Enders clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Enders loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Enders loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

Enders loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


Gravel pit 


Greenville clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Greenville loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Greenville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Greenville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes 


Gullied land 
Hanceville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 


luka silt loam 
luka-Ochlockonee complex, local alluvium 


Leadvale loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Magnolia fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded 

Mantachie fine sandy loam 

Mantachie soils, local alluvium 

Mantachie, Leaf, and |uka soils 
Mashulaville loam 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent 
slopes 


Montevallo shaly silt loam, 15 to 50 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 


Myatt silt loam 


Ochlockonee loam 
Ochlockonee sandy loam 


Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Ora fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Ora fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Ora sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Pheba loam 
Philo soils, local alluvium 
Prentiss fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


SYMBOL 
PrB2 


Rd 
RIA 
RIB 
RfB2 


RIC 
RfC2 


RfD 
RfD2 
RfE 
RsC3 
RsD3 
RtE 
RxC 
RxC2 
RxD 
RxD2 


Sa 
SbA 
SbB 


SbC2 
Se 


NAME 


Prentiss fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Rock land 

Ruston fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 

Ruston-Cuthbert association, 15 to 50 percent 
slopes 


Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 
6 to 10 percent slopes 


Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 
10 to 15 percent slopes 


Ruston-Cuthbert-Shubuta complex, 
10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


Sandy alluvial land 

Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Savannah loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Savannah loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Sequatchie loam 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes 


Shubuta fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded 
Shubuta-Boswell complex, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded 


Shubuta-Boswell complex, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded 

Shubuta-Boswell complex, 15 to 50 percent 
slopes 

Stendal soils, local alluvium 

Stough loam, O to 2 percent slopes 


Terrace escarpments 

Townley loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Townley loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Townley loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Townley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Townley silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Townley silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Tyler loam 
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Soil map constructed 1964 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1956 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Alabama 
plane coordinate system, west zone, transverse 
Mercator projection. 1927 North American datum. 


